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the  price  at  which  they  might  he  obtained  from  private  assay  offices,  and 
as  bars  are  the  most  convenient  form  for  the  shipment  of  gold  bullion, 
besides  not  being  subject  to  the  loss  in  abrasion,  like  coin,  all  exchanges  of 
gold  for  many  years  have  been  made  in  this  form. 

Under  a  provision  in  an  act  passed  by  the  last  Congress  it  was  made 
optional  with  the  Treasury  department  whether  gold  bars  should  be 
furnished  for  export  or  not,  and  by  this  authority  all  orders  for  them 
have  been  refused  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  announced  that  this  jjolicy  will  be  continued.  Applicants 
for  gold  in  this  form  at  the  assay  offices  are  now  obliged  to  declare  that  it 
is  not  wanted  for  export. 

The  authorization  to  exchange  gold  bars  for  coin  still  continues,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  discretion  conferred  by  the  recent  act  of  Congress  is 
left  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  the  present  instance  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  been  exercised  erroneously.  The  idea  that 
it  would  cause  more  gold  to  be  exported  at  this  time  than  would  other¬ 
wise  l)e  shipped,  is  absurd. 
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PBODUCTION  OF  8PELTEB  Kf  EUBOPE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1890. 

In  another  column  we  print  Messrs.  Henry  R.  Merton  &  Co.’s  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  production  of  spelter  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  in  1890, 
issued  under  date  of  March  3,  1891.  From  them  it  appears  that  the  total 
output  of  the  zinc-producing  countries  of  Europe  and  America  was  343,26.5 
long  tons,  against  329,890  long  tons  in  1889,  being  an  increase  of  13,375  long 
tons,  or  14,980  tons  of  2,000  pounds.  More  than  half  the  increase  occurred 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  output  in  1890  was  7,500  short  tons  more 
than  in  1889,  although  there  was  a  somewhat  increased  product  in  all  of 
the  zinc-producing  countries  of  the  two  continents,  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  Great  Britain,  where  there  was  a  decrease  of  1,860  short  tons. 
The  spelter  output  of  the  various  countries  was  divided  in  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions:  Rhine  District  and  Belgium,  40  per  cent.;  Silesia, 
26,5  per  cent.;  the  United  States,  17.6  per  cent.;  Great  Britain,  8.5  per 
cent,;  France  and  Spain,  5  per  cent.;  Austria,  2  per  cent.,  and  Poland,  1 
per  cent. 

There  were  14  producers  in  the  Rhine  District  and  Belgium;  11  in  Sil¬ 
esia;  19  in  the  United  States;  11  in  Great  Britain;  1  in  France  and  3 
in  Austria,  which  were  the  same  numbers  as  in  1889,  with  the  exception  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  Girard  Zinc  Company,  of  Kansas,  which 
produced  70  tons  (short)  in  1890,  produced  nothing  in  1889. 

Our  statement  of  the  production  of  zinc  in  the  United  States  in  1890, 
published  January  3d,  1891,  placed  the  output  of  the  various  works  in 
this  country  at  68,000  short  tons.  Messrs.  Merton  &  Co.’s  statistics  put 
it  at  67,220  short  tons,  but  one  quite  important  producer  has  been  omitted. 

We  note  that  these  statistics  of  the  production  of  the  American  pro¬ 
ducers  are  not  in  some  cases  the  same  as  those  returned  to  us  directly  by 
the  producers  on  the  first  of  the  year,  although  the'toial  does  not  differ 
materially. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  our  producers  have  been  unwilling  to  allow  us 
t o  publish  their  returns  separately,  but  since  this  has  now  been  done  by 
Messrs.  Merton  &  Co. ,  we  trust  tliat  next  year  no  further  objection  will 
be  made  to  our  publication  of  the  details  of  production. 
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MINING  IN  THE  BOCKT  MOUNTAIN  STATES. 


Illustrate.!, 


It  is  probable  that  the  mining  industry  has  never  been  prosecuted  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  states  at  such  profit  as  at  the  present  time.  The 
geology  of  the  various  mining  districts  is  becoming  better  understood 
through  the  work  of  the  geological  surveys  of  the  various  states,  and  the 
studies  of  local  engineers  carrying  on  the  investigations  begun  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  Mining  investments  are  being  more  in¬ 
telligently  made,  and  mining  enterprises  everywhere  are  being  more 
systematically  and  more  economically  managed. 

Mining  operations  which,  from  the  days  of  the  Comstock  bonanzas 
until  after  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  rich  lead-carbonate  ore  bodies 
of  Leadville,  had  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  purely  speculative  enter¬ 
prises,  are  now  becoming  looked  upon  as  legitimate  business  undertak¬ 
ings,  and  are  being  conducted  as  such.  The  fact,  also,  is  becoming  well 
understood  and  appreciated  that  with  honest  and  intelligent  management 
a  good  mining  investment  is  safer  and  pays  a  larger  interest  on  its  capital 
than  any  other.  The  largely  increased  output  of  the  gold,  silver,  lead  and 
copper  mines  of  the  Western  states,  the  increased  dividends  that  are 
being  paid,  and  the  number  of  new  conqianies  that  are  now  being  incor¬ 
porated  are  evidences  of  this  in  opinion. 

The  people  in  the  West  themselves  also  are  looking  at  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  development  of  mining  property  from  a  sounder  and  more 
business-like  point  of  view.  As  was  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  the  old  ideas  regarding 
the  sale  of  mining  property  or  the  enlistment  of  capital  in  mining  under¬ 
takings  have  experienced  a  change.  Capitalists  wdll  not  pay  large  amounts 
of  money  for  undeveloped  prospects  simply  because  of  their  proximity  to 
profitable  mines,  and  their  holders  are  realizing  the  force  of  this  fact. 
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not  seem  to  have  any  particular  significance.  To  the  best  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  United  States  is  the  only  country  that  has  ever  placed  on  its 
statute  book  a  provision  authorizing  its  Treasury  officials  to  pay  out  any¬ 
thing  different  than  its  oxvn  coin.  By  an  act  of  Congress  of  May  26th, 
1882,  this  was  not  only  authorized,  hut  was  made  compulsory.  Its 
original  object  was  to  take  aivay  from  exported  of  gold  bullion  any 
motive  for  selecting  the  coin  to  be  shipped,  choosing  those  of  full  weight 
and  leaving  the  lighter  ones  at  home,  and  in  this  view  it  was  a  reasonable 
provision.  Under  the  law  the  Treasury  department  has  furnished  gold 
bars  for  export  at  a  small  charge,  40  cents  per  $100.  As  this  is  less  than 
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The  method  which  is  now  more  frequently  being  followed  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  unexplored  mineral  ground  is  to  undertake  to  place  shares  foi 
working  capital  only.  This  system  is  clearly  the  most  equitable  on  both 
s'des.  1  he  original  owners  of  a  mining  claim  are  able  thereby  to  secure 
money  for  its  exploration,  and  the  subscribers  to  the  shares 
offered  are  not  asked  to  |ray  an  exorbitant  price  for  something  of  doubt¬ 
ful  value,  and  consequently  take  smaller  risks.  It  is  the  wild-cat  and 
inflated  schemes,  in  which  so  many  people  lose  their  money,  and  of  which 
there  are  so  many  reminders  in  the  West,  w'hich  throw  mining  into 
disrepute.  If  it  were  not  for  these  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  en¬ 
listing  capital  in  mining  investments  in  the  Western  states,  resulting  in 
the  further  development  of  their  wonderful  mineral  resources. 

The  magnitude  of  the  mining  interests  of  this  region,  and  their  rapid 
grow’th,  are  shown  by  the  statistics,  such  as  we  have,  of  the  production  of 
its  mines.  From  1792  to  1873,  inclusive,  as  estimated  by  Dr,  R.  W. 
Raymond,  and  subsequently  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  United  States  have 
produced,  in  round  numbe’^,  over  $2,870,000,000,  of  which  about 
$1,875,000,000  has  been  gold  and  $1,000,000,000  silver,  both  metals  lieing 
calculated  at  their  coinage  value.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  this  wealth 
has  come  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  states.  Prior  to  1848  the  production 
of  gold  in  the  entire  country  amounted  to  the  comparatively  insignificant 
sum  of  $14,500,000.  In  that  year  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  be¬ 
came  known,  and  with  the  rush  to  the  new  fields  and  the  considerable 
yield  obtained  from  them,  the  production  amounted  to  $10,000,000  ;  in 
the  following  year  it  increased  to  $40,000,000,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  maintained  at  an  annual  rate  varying  from  $65,000,000,  the  maxi¬ 
mum,  in  1853,  to  $30,000,000,  the  minimum,  in  1883. 

From  1792  to  1861  the  total  output  of  silver  in  this  country  is  estimated 
to  have  been  but  $6,5t’0,000.  The  Comstock  lode  was  discovered  iu  1859, 
and  the  annual  production  of  silver  increased  rapidly  thereafter.  In  1860 
it  was  $2,000,000;  in  1864,  $11,000,000,  and  in  1870,  $16,000,000.  During 
the  next  decade  important  discoveries  were  made  in  several  places  in 
Utah.  Nevada  and  Colorado,  and  in  1878  the  total  production  of  silver  in  the 
United  States  had  increased  to  $45,200,000,  falling  off  in  1880,  however, 
to  $39,200,000.  But  the  Leadville  mines,  discovered  in  1878,  and  com¬ 
mencing  to  produce  largely  in  1880,  helped  to  swell  the  output  again, 
and  since  then,  with  the  development  of  the  many  new  and  rich  mineral 
districts  of  the  northw’estem  and  southwestern  states  and  territories,  the  an¬ 
nual  production  has  been  steadily  increasing  until,  in  1890,  the  total  value 
of  the  silver  product  of  the  country  amounted  to  over  $70,000,000. 

The  production  of  the  precious  metals,  however,  by  no  means  includes 
the  entire  amount  of  mineral  wealth  that  has  been  derived  from  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

Since  1882,  nine  of  the  Western  States,  Montana,  Arizona,  New’  Mexico, 
Colorado,  California,  Utah,  Nevada,  Wyoming  and  Idaho;  have  produced 
nearly  450,000  tons  of  copper,  most  of  it  coming  from  the  two  first  named; 
since  1873  the  same  states  have  produced  nearly  1,240,000  tons  of  lead, 
and  California,  since  1850,  has  produced  nearly  1,570,000  flasks  of  quick¬ 
silver,  valued  at  about  $70,500,000. 

.  In  addition  to  this,  the  production  of  coal  and  iron  in  these  states  has 
added  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  their  mining  forms  an 
important  branch  of  the  industry,  while  the  annual  output  of  other  mineral 
products,  borax,  salt,  asphaltum,  sulphur,  building  stone,  etc.,  amounts 
to  a  considerable  value,  which  is  constantly  increasing,  as  greater  attention 
is  being  paid  to  the  development  of  these  dejiosits. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMEBICAN  BLIST-FUENACE  PRACTICE. 


The  British  ironmasters,  during  their  visit  to  this  country  last  summer, 
were  exceedingly  cautious  in  commending  any  of  the  features  of  Ameri- 
c»n  engineering  practice  which  differed  from  their  own,  and  especially 
was  this  the  case  in  regard  to  our  blastfurnaces.  The  Edgar  Thomson 
and  the  South  Chicago  furnaces  are  the  especial  pride  of  American  fur- 
nacemen,  on  account  of  their  excellent  equipment  and  extraordinary 
record  of  production;  but  the  Englishmen  w’ere  apparently  not  impressed 
by  them,  and  were  rather  disposed  to  criticise  the  way  in  which  they 
were  driven,  as  not  being  as  good  in  the  long  run  as  the  slower  English 
method.  It  is  interesting,  now’,  to  learn  just  the  opinion  which  they 
formed  concerning  American  blast-furnace  practice. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Institution  of  Engineers,  held  last  month, 
-Mr.  William  Haw’don,  of  the  Newport  iron  w’orks,  read  a  paper  on 
'•American  Bla.st-Fumace  Practice,’'  in  w’hich  he  made  a  comparison 
with  the  work  done  in  the  Cleveland  district,  England.  His  paper  gives 
a  good  description  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  furnaces,  and  his  comparison  of 
America^  with  English  practice  is  very  fair,  giving  the  American  practice 
due  credit  for  many  points  in  which  he  believes  it  to  be  superior  to  the 
English,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  balancing  the  favorable  points  against  the 
unfavorable  ones  of  more  rapid  wear  and  higher  coke  consumption  of  the 
American  furnaces,  he  concluded  that  English  practice  was  superior  to 
that  of  America,  with  all  its  hard  driving. 

The  American  method  of  regulating  the  blast  he  considered  better  than 


the  English,  and  remarked  that  it  seemed  almost  incredible  that  the 
Cleveland  engineers — who  imagined  that  they  had,  up  till  now’,  led  the 
way  in  blast-furnace  practice — could  have  allowed  such  a  valuable  ar¬ 
rangement  of  blast  supply  to  pass  without  adoption,  since  it  was  not  only 
a  question  of  making  more  iron,  but,  by  more  regular  working,  a  better 
quality,  and  at  a  smaller  expenditure  for  fuel. 

Regulation,  he  said,  was  probably  a  misnomer  when  speaking  of  press¬ 
ure,  for  English  makers  who  worked  by  pressure,  and  from  one  general 
main,  did  not  “  regulate  ”  their  furnaces  at  all.  In  an  ordinary  English 
plant  of  tw’O  or  more  furnaces,  the  blowing  engines  w’ere  all  coupled  to 
one  general  blast  main.  The  consequence  was  that  seldom,  if  ever,  were 
two  furnaces  working  w’ith  the  same  freedom,  and  the  greatest  volume 
of  air  escaped  through  the  furnace,  which  was  working  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  or  already  making  most  iron,  thus  causing  it  to  produce  more, 
and  probably  drive  so  hard  as  to  run  off  its  quality;  whilst  the  furnace 
that  was  not  w’orking  freely  did  not  allow  a  sufficiently  easy  escape  cf 
blast  through  it,  and  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  furnace  required  the 
blast  to  bring  it  back  to  proper  working.  The  consequence  was  more  oi¬ 
lers  irregularity  of  working. 

The  circumstances  w’hich  brought  about  the  large  makes  and  good  prac¬ 
tice  in  America,  in  his  opinion,  were  (1)  rich  ores,  apparently  easily 
smelted,  small  in  mechanical  condition,  easily  acted  upon  by  the  gases  and 
fuel,  and,  lieing  carefully  mixed  and  selected,  uniform  in  quality;  (2>good 
strong  coke,  also  uniform  in  quality;  (3)  high  pressure  of  blast,  about  10 
pounds  jier  square  inch;  (41  a  temperature  of  blast  similar  to  the  British 
from  regenerative  stoves;  (5)  regular  fflling-up  of  the  charge  in  the  fur¬ 
nace;  and  (6)  a  healthy  rivalry,  which  is  joined  in  by  the  workmen,  to 
beat  the  record. 

Comparing  American  with  English  practice,  Mr.  Hawdon  said  that, 
instead  of  lasting  only  two  and  a  quarter  years,  the  linings  of  English 
hematite  furnaces  lasted  about  six  years.  The  bells  in  English  furnaces 
lasted  eight  to  fifteen  years;  in  America  one  was  wanted  every  twelve  or 
eighteen  months.  Thus  the  English  makers  were  not  in  a  position  to  ex¬ 
periment  so  readily  on  the  lines  of  different  funiaces,  or  to  adopt  all  the 
latest  improvements. 

In  England  the  great  effort  was  to  make  as  much  as  possible  at  as  low  a 
cost  and  with  as  little  fuel  as  possible.  The  Americans  in  driving  had 
overlooked  the  saving  to  be  effected  in  fuel  economy,  and  the  English 
in  economizing  fuel  had  overlooked  the  economy  that  there  was  in 
greater  makes  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  frequent  periods  of  depression 
deterred  British  makers  from  pressing  their  furnaces;  they  were  not 
working  as  economically  as  they  might,  but  they  had  beaten  the  American 
producers  in  coke  consumption. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Hawdon’s  paper, 
the  opinion  was  expressed  by  several  gentlemen  that,  by  improving  the 
lines  of  American  furnaces  and  reducing  the  quantity  of  the  blast,  a 
better  result  in  economy  would  be  obtained,  and  that  the  arrangement 
of  water  cooling  in  the  boshes  seemed  to  be  simply  preposterous.  In 
regard  to  the  method  of  blowing  each  furnace  separately,  it  was  remarked 
that  a  furnace  should  not  be  hanging,  as  it  denoted  something  wrong 
somewhere,  and  that  the  simplicity  of  the  common  method  of  blowing 
was  preferable. 

From  the  discussion  it  is  evident  that  the  average  English  furnace  man 
does  not  believe  ac  all  in  the  superiority  of  the  American  blast  furnace. 
The  argument  that  slower  driving,  however,  would  give  greater  economy 
seems  especially  absurd  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tendency  to  fdst  driv¬ 
ing  has  now  been  the  rule  in  America  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The 
American  furnaces  w’ere  formerly  driven  as  slowly,  if  not  more  slowly 
than  the  English,  but  the  rate  of  driving  has  gradually  been  increased 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  is  steadily  becoming  faster  and  faster. 
The  economy  of  fuel  has  also  increased  steadily,  as  was  well  shown  in 
Mr.  Gayley’s  paper  read  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  showing  the  steady  increase  both  in  capacity  and  in  economy 
since  1876.  The  American  furnaces  have  been  through  all  rates  of  driving 
from  slow  to  fast.  Ten  years  ago  the  Englishmen  expressed  iheir  incred¬ 
ulity  and  amazement  at  the  Americans’  fast  driving,  but  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  fast  then  is  only  moderate  driving  now.  It  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  expect  the  Americans  to  go  back  to  a  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour  for 
express  trains  as  to  expect  them  to  go  back  to  the  time-honored  English 
practice  of  slow  driving  of  blast  furnaces. 

We  must  not  expect,  however,  that,  because  the  average  Englishman 
believes  in  slow  driving,  English  blast  furnaces  will  continue  to  be  driven 
slowly  for  all  time  to  come.  An  American  blast  furnace  has  already  been 
erected  »n  England,  and  is  now  at  work.  It  is  at  the  Jarrow  works  of 
Palmer’s  Shipbuilding  and  Iron  CJompany,  and  the  latest  English  engineer¬ 
ing  journals  describe  it  as  in  all  respects  a  copy  of  one  of  the  mostsaccess- 
ful  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  furnaces.  It  is  76  feet  2  inches  high,  20- foot 
bosh,  and  ll-f(X)t  hearth.  The  engine,  a  compound  condensing,  with 
100-inch  blast  cylinders,  is  specially  attached  to  the  one  furnace.  It  has 
bronze  tuyeres,  high  pressure  of  blast  8  pounds  to  9  pounds,  and  64  coils 
of  tubing,  circulating  water  around  the  bosh,  all  these  features  being 
peculiar  to  American  practice. 
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;  Tlie  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review  says,  concerning  this  furnace,  that, 

I  altlifiiigh  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  what  amount  of  iron  it  can  pro¬ 

duce,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  turn  out  considerably  more  than  the 
ordinary  English  hematite  furnace,  since  it  is  driven  harder.  A  comment 
which  will  sound  peculiar  to  American  furnace  men,  however,  is,  that  the 
new  furnace  will  necessitate  a  different  arrangement  of  shifts,  since  when 
tlie  men  leave  off  charging  at  the  dinner  hour  the  contents  of  the  furnace 
go  down  so  much  that  the  men  are  unable  to  overtake  it  again  and  keep 
the  furnace  full. 

We  have  frequently  in  these  columns  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
English  and  American  practice  in  engineering  in  general  are  steadily 
becoming  more  alike.  There  will  soon  be  no  great  difference  in  practice 
between  the  two  countries  except  where  local  conditions  make  it  neces¬ 
sary.  The  American  blast  furnace  in  England  is  a  worthy  successor  to 
the  American  Bessemer  Steel  Works  and  the  American  Pullman  car  in 
p  tliat  country.  Each  country  is  copying  the  best  things  of  the  other; 

America  rajndly,  England  slowly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  and  the  two 
countries  will  soon  lie  one  in  engineering  practice  as  they  are  one  in 
language.  _ 


GOBRESPOMDENOE. 


We  invite  cirrespondence  upon  matters  of  interest  to  the  industries  of  mining  and 
metallurgy.  Communications  should  invariably  be  accompanied  with  the  name  and 
address  of  thu  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  published  when  so  requested. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  MANAGING  EDITOR. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 

Ore  Supply  for  Vi-ginia  Furnaces, 

Editor  Enoineering  and  Mining  Journal; 

hiu;  Rf  feiring  to  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Pechin’s  article  on  the  “Ore  Supply 
for  Virginia  Furnaces,  III.,”  in  the  ifeue  of  the  Engimeringand  Mining 
JoURN.AL  of  March  21,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fat  t  that,  while  I 
believed  the  magnetic  vein  at  Pittsville  to  extend  to  a  great  depth,  at  the 
same  time  in  my  report  on  the  property,  from  which  Mr.  Pechin  has 
quoted.  I  stated  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  systematic  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  vein  would  be  a  careful  exploitation  by  a  series  of  bore  holes. 
Last  fall  I  had  occasion  to  make  an  examination  of  the  magnetites  in 
Henry  and  Franklin  Counties,  Va.,  and  in  Stokes  County,  N.  C.,  in  the 
preparation  of  my  report  on  “  TheTMineral  Resources  Along  the  Roanoke 
and  Southern  Railroad,”  a  description  of  which  I  have  promised  to  give 
in  a  paper  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Eiigiueeis.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Pechin's  articles  this  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  as  bearing  at  least  on  one  of  the  future  ore  supplies  for  tl:e  Virginia 
furnaces.  H.  B.  C.  Nitzr. 

U.cLTiMORS,  Md..  March  23,  1891. 


A  New  Method  for  the  Production  of  Pure  Oxygen. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal: 

Sir  :  Under  the  above  title  there  appeared  in  the  Engineering  and 
Min’ino  Journal  of  March  14  a  communication  from  Mr.  Werner  Laiig- 
gutli,  describing  what  he  considers  to  be  a  new  process  for  generating 
ox, 'gen. 

In  i)oint  of  fact  this  piocesshas  been  known  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  as  the  Leidmann  pnicess,  and  is  described  in  nearly  all  standard 
works  on  chemistry.  I  refer,  for  instance,  to  Vol.  V.  of  the  Enctfclopo’- 
dia  Britannica,  ninth  edition,  page  480,  where  the  following  paragraph 
is  to  lie  found  : 

“  When  a  small  quantity  of  cobalt  sesqiiioxide,  or  a  few  drops  of  a  so¬ 
lution  of  a  cobalt  salt,  is  added  to  a  clear  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  bleaching  powder,  which  is  then  gently  heated,  oxygen  is  evolved 
with  great  regularity,  and  the  bleaching  powder  is  completely  resolved 
into  oxygen  and  calcium  chloride  : 

2  Ca  CU  O  =  O,  -f-  2  Ca  Cl 

The  theoretical  explanation  is  then  given  in  detail. 

Haltimore,  March20, 1891.  DR.  W.  Simon. 


The  Precipitation  of  Gold  from  Chloride  ^olntion. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal: 

Sir  :  It  is  not  my  intention  or  wish  to  steal  any  of  Mr.  Riotte's  thunder 
with  reference  to  who  recommended  and  introduced  the  use  of  paraffine 
and  sulphur  to  generate  HgS  gas  as  a  precipitant  for  gold  from  its  solu¬ 
tion,  as  made  in  the  chlorination  barrel. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Rothwell  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  on  a  practical  scale  at 
Deloro,  Out.,  and  to  him  is  due  the  honor  for  this,  as  also  for  many  other 
practical  improvements  connected  with  barrel  chlorination  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  writer  got  the  benefit  of  his  experience  by  being  at  that  time 
111  the  chlorination  department  of  those  works. 

If  Mr.  Riotte  will  read  Mr.  Langguth's  article  again  he  will  see 
that  we  no  longer  use  paraffine  and  sulphur  to  generate  HgS  gas,  having 
worked  out  a  simpler,  cheaper  and  more  economical  apparatus  and  ap¬ 
plication. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Langguth  should  have  used  the  word  “  adopted.”  instead 
of  “  introduced,”  whicli  ^Vould  have  been  the  more  correct  term  when 
looked  at  according  to  its  literal  meaning.  This  would,  without  doubt, 
liave  saved  Mr.  Riotte  considerable  worry  and  anxiety. 

Apparently  he  has  not  read  the  article  on  barrel  chlorination, 
imblished  in  the  issue  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of 
February  7th,  when  he  suggests  the  use  of  his  “  mixer”  as  the  one  thing 
necessary  to  make  the  process  perfect.  We  think  in  our  arrangement,  as 
there  described,  we  have  a  simpler  and  more  perfect  apparatus,  as  we 
have  yet  to  hear  of  a  charge  of  chlorinated  ore  being  washed  perfectly 
anywhere  else  with  120  gallons  of  wa-b  water  to  the  ton. 

As  far  as  Ins  mixer  is  concerned,  it  undoubtedly  is  a  good  apparatus 
for  the  work  it  was  designed  to  do  ;  but  I  would  suggest,  as  a  simpler 
apparatus,  and  one  less  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  a  machine  designed  on 
the  plan  of  the  Cook  amalgamator,  but  of  increased  size,  in  connection 
with  filter  presses,  as  he  pioposes.  John  E.  Rothwell. 

Dkadwood.  S.  Dak.,  March  13, 1891. 


HINEBAL  RESOUBOES  OF  ALASKA.* 


By  Ivan  Petroff. 

The  Alaskan  products  ranking  next  in  value  to  furs  and  fish  are  gold 
and  silver,  the  first  gold  mines  to  yield  returns  being  located  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  1880  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Juneau.  From 
year  to  year  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz  have  been  made 
and  located,  and  in  many  instances  the  mines  were  operated  in  a  primi¬ 
tive  and  desultory  manner.  At  present  but  three  or  four  gold-producing 
quartz  mines  are  known  to  ship  bullion,  among  them  the  famous  Tread¬ 
well  or  Paris  mine,  which  supplies  a  mill  with  a  capacity  of  240  stamps. 
The  output  of  this  mine  has  been  variously  and  vaguely  stated  at  figures 
ran^ng  from  ^50,000  to  more  than  $100,000  per  month,  but  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  ascertain  the  total  shipment  of  dust  and  bullion  from  Alaska, 
which  does  not  now  exceed  $700,000  per  annum,  it  is  evident  that  the 
yield  of  this  mine  must  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  surface  mines  of  the  Yukon  region,  though  frequently  reported  as 
being  located  within  BritLsh  Columbia,  have  teen  definitely  ascertained  to 
be  within  the  boundaries  of  Alaska.  These  mines  nave  produced  gold  dust 
for  a  period  of  six  or  seven  years,  and  averaged  between  $40,000  and 
$50,000  per  annum  until  the  season  of  1890,  In  that  year  the  output  was 
nearly  $90,000,  the  gold  being  found  in  rather  coarse  dust  and  nuggets. 
The  total  value  of  the  gold  thus  far  exported  from  Alaska  since  its  pur¬ 
chase  approaches  $4,000,000,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  sum  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  expended  in  prospecting  arid  m  the  purchase  of  mining 
and  milling  plants  in  southeastern  Alaska,  a  state  of  affairs  experienced 
in  all  mineral  countries  in  the  early  stages  of  development.  The  output 
of  silver  in  Alaska  has  been  quite  insiguificant,  not  exceeding  $8,000  per 
annum. 

Of  other  minerals  only  coal  has  thus  far  been  prospected^^and  it  has 
been  discovered  in  various  pans  of  the  territory.  The  veins  thus  far 
located  show  only  lignite  coal,  some  of  which  is  of  the  best  quality.  At 
the  present  writing  only  one  of  these  coal  veins  is  operated,  and  this  vein 
is  situated  on  Herendeen  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alaskan  penin¬ 
sula.  The  product  of  this  mine  was  tested  for  the  first  time  during  the 
summer  of  1890,  and  although  the  surface  yield  did  not  prove  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  steam-making  qualities,  there  is  every  prospect  of  better  coal 
being  secured  as  the  deeper  layers  of  the  mineral  are  reached.  This  mine 
has  the  advantage  of  being  accessible  both  from  Behring  Sea  and  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  two  deep  bays  being  separated  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
13  miles  in  width,  over  which  a  railway  will  be  built  in  the  near  future. 
Some  veins  of  coal  near  Cape  Lisburne,  on  the  Arctic  coast,  are  utilized 
annually  by  w’hale  ships  and  revenue  cutters  to  replenish  their  stock  of 
fuel,  but  the  veinscannot  be  said  to  be  systematically  worked.  Another  coal 
mine  is  being  developed  on  Kuchekmak  Gulf,  at  the  mouth  of  Cook 
Inlet,  but  this  deposit  lias  not  advanced  beyond  the  prospecting  stage,  its 
nature  being  lignite,  like  all  other  veins  previously  mentioned. 

Large  deposits  of  copper,  said  to  be  of  great  richness,  are  known,  to 
exist  111  the  interior  of  Alaska,  but  their  location  is  such  that  the  diffidul- 
ties  of  transportation  are  almost  insurmountable.  This  wealth  will  not 
probably  be  utilized  until  the  far-distant  future. 

Seueral  deposits  of  cinnabar  are  also  kimwn  to  exist  in  the  Kuskokwim 
region;  but,  though  located  on  the  bankUpf  a  river  navigable  by  light- 
draught  steamers,  mining  men  have  thus  rar  to  invest  money  in 

their  development.  ^ 

A  mining  enterprise  was  inaugurated  five  or  six  years  ago  on  the  banks 
of  Fish  River,  which  empties  into  Norton  Sound,  for  the  development  of 
a  deposit  of  silver-bearing  galena  ore  of  considerable  richness;  but  the 
company  met  with  a  series  of  disasters,  including  the  loss  of  several  sup¬ 
ply  vessels,  one  of  them  with  their  whole  operating  force  on  board.  Thus 
far  the  shipments  of  ore  from  this  point  have  not  reached  more  than 
$13,000.  At  present  oiierations  are  entirely  suspended,  and  it  is  generally 
reported  that  the  deposit  is  not  found  in  one  continuous  vein  or  series  of 
veins,  but  only  in  so-called  pockets. 

A  line  drawn  from  Cape  Fairweather.  on  the  main  land,  eastw’ard  and 
southward  along  the  waters  of  Frederick  Sound  and  Chatham  Strait  may 
be  considered  the  southern  boundary  of  the  mineral  region  of  southeast¬ 
ern  Alaska ;  at  least  no  deposits  of  precious  metal  in  paying  quantities 
are  known  to  exist  to  the  south  of  this  line.  The  first  mining  camp  naet 
with  after  pissing  this  line  is  situated  on  Holkham  Bay,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  settlements  of  Schuk  and  Sumdum.  The  deposit  consists  of 
surface  gold,  woich  has  been  mined  with  moderate  and  varying 
success  for  a  poriixl  of  over  ten  years.  From  this  point  north¬ 
ward  along  the  mainland  the  mountainous  coast  has  been  pret^ 
thoroughly  prospected,  and  a  large  number  of  discoveries  located, 
though  but  few  of  them  have  advanced  to  the  stage  of  actual 
operation.  On  Admiralty  Island,  which  should  more  properly  be 
designated  an  archipelago,  a  number  of  quartz  veins,  bearing  both  gold 
and  silver,  have  been  located,  the  most  important  of  ivhich  are  at  TAmter 
Bay  and  Salmon  Creek.  Veins  of  good  quality  coal,  but  not  easily  ac¬ 
cessible,  were  discovered  on  this  group  of  islands  within  a  few  years 
after  the  purchase  of  Ala.ska;  but  though  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
territory  annually  imports  great  quantities  of  coal  for  British  Columbia 
for  the  use  of  its  shipping  and  numerous  mining  enterprises  no  capitalist 
has  as  yet  attempted  to  develop  our  deposits. 

Between  the  northern  end  of  the  Admiralty  group  and  the  mainland 
lies  Douglas  Island,  the  site  of  the  first  mineral  discovery  of  magnitude  in 
Alaska.  Ten  years  ago  the  now  famous  Treadwell  mine  was  located  on 
this  island,  and  since  then  a  number  of  other  locations  have  been  made 
on  the  same  extension.  The  operations  at  this  point  began  with  washing 
the  surface  gold  contained  in  decomposed  croppings  cf  ledges,  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  real  wealth  was  hidden  in  the  interior  of  the 
veins,  which  here  assume  almost  the  dimensions  of  a  quarry  of  gold- 
bearing  rock.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  Gastiiieaux  Channel  a  large  number 
of  quartz  veins  have  been  located,  and  tlie  town  of  Juneau  has  sprung  up 
there  with  the  gradual  development  of  these  mines.  The  principal  mining 
districts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Juneau,  on  the  mainland,  are  Sheep 
Creek  and  Silver  Bow  Basin,  and  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  from  the 
town  twelve  quartz  mills  have  been  established,  with  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  500  stamps,  240  of  which  are  contained  in  the  works  of  the 
Paris  mine,  which  is  reported  to  reduce  600  tons  of  ore  per  diem  when 
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both  steam  and  water  power  are  employed.  Of  the  remaining  260  stamps 
perhaps  one-half  are  idle  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  probably 
10  j  have  never  been  in  active  operation. 

The  timber  of  this  region  is  inferior  in  quality,  but  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  all  over  the  islands  and  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland 
adjoining,  and  freely  utilized  in  the  operation  of  mines  and  other  enter¬ 
prises.  Portions  of  Douglas  Island  have  become  almost  denuded  of 
forests. 

The  deep  estuary  known  as  the  Lynn  Canal,  lying  immediately  north 
of  the  Admiralty  group,  has  many  glaciers  and  precipitous  mountains, 
but  at  a  few  points  on  the  mainland  small  settlements  have  sprung  up  in 
the  vicinity  of  mineral  deposits,  but  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  pros¬ 
pective  stage.  The  most  important  group  of  mineral  locations  in  this 
section  is  found  at  Berners  Bay  and  Seward  City. 

In  the  Silver  Bay  district,  within  12  miles  of  Sitka,  a  number  of  quartz 
lodes  have  been  located  and  operated  in  rather  a  desultory  manner  for 
many  years,  but  the  shipments  of  bullion  from  these  lodes  have  been 
small. 

Midway  between  Lituya  and  Yakutal  Bay  a  few  miners  are  washing 
the  auriferous  sands  of  the  beach,  making  fair  wag‘^8  during  a  few  months 
of  the  year,  and  at  Yakutat  the  beach  sands  have  at  times  been  utilized 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result.  Quartz  veins  have 
been  discovered  by  isolated  prospectors  in  the  mountain  ranges,  but  have 
not  been  developed. 

On  the  north  side  of  English  Bay,  near  its  entrance,  the  Russians  at  one 
time  operated  an  extensive  coal  mine,  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  shape  of  solid  stone  piers,  a  few  dilapidated  buildings  and  the 
frame  of  hoisting  works,  but  it  was  abandoned  because  the  steam-making 
qualities  of  the  coal  were  not  satisfactory.  To  the  north  of  English  Bay, 
across  the  Gulf  of  Kuchekmak,  anotl  er  deposit  of  coal  is  found,  probably 
of  a  nature  similar  to  that  just  described,  toward  the  working  of  which 
some  prosress  has  been  made,  a  building  having  been  erected  and  a  tun¬ 
nel  started,  from  which  several  hundred  tons  of  coal  have  thus  far  been 
taken  and  used  in  trials  as  to  its  quality.  Within  view  of  the  beach  there 
are  four  distinct  veins  of  coal,  varying  from  three  to  six  feet  in  thickness. 
As  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  at  this  mine  is  within  a  few  feet  of  tidewater, 
this  coal  could  be  mined  and  shipped  at  very  little  expense  should  the 
quality  prove  such  as  to  warrant  its  use  for  steaming.  The  shores  of 
Kuchekmak  Gulf  are  heavily  timbered,  but  further  northward  the 
spruce  becomes  more  stunted,  until  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  any 
commercial  value. 

Just  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Kuchekmak,  at  Anchor  Point,  three  miners 
were  engaged  in  1890  in  washing  the  gravel  cast  up  on  the  beach  for 
gold,  which  is  found  in  extremely  fine  particles  of  the  kind  known  as 
flour  gold.  Operations,  however,  are  confined  to  the  open  season  of 
spring  and  summer,  and  even  then  a  drought  of  unusual  duration  may 
interrupt  production  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  gold  thus  far  sent 
from  these  diggings  does  not  exceed  81,000  in  amount,  and  to  secure  this 
insignificant  result  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a  ditch  more  than  two 
miles  in  length. 

From  Anchor  Point  northward  along  the  west  coast  of  Cook  Inlet  is 
found  a  wide  belt  or  level  plateau,  extending  from  the  high  mountain 
range  on  the  extreme  west  to  the  seashore.  This  plateau  is  covered  with 
mossy  tundra  and  scattered  groves  of  stunted  spruce,  and  overlies  a 
stratum  of  blue  clay,  under  which  is  found  sandstone,  with  narrow  veins 
of  coaL  Gold  has  been  found  throughout  the  swampy  soil  of  this  im¬ 
mense  surface,  and  a  few  light,  floury  colors  can  be  washed  out  from  al¬ 
most  any  panful  of  dirt  picked  at  random.  In  one  of  the  ravines  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Keuai  peninsula  three  miners  have  been  at  work  for 
two  seasons  washing  the  surface  gravel,  but  the  result  thus  far  has  not 
been  very  satisfactory,  the  total  yield  amounting  to  between  seven  and 
ei^t  hundred  dollars. 

Directly  south  from  the  center  of  the  southern  coast  line  of  the  Alaskan 
peninsula  are  the  Shumagin  Islands.  On  the  island  of  Unga  there  is  a 
coal  vein  of  considerable  extent,  which  was  located  soon  after  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  territory,  but  after  futile  attempts  to  place  the  coal  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  the  claim  fell  into  the  hands  of  two  men  who 
settled  down  and  confined  themselves  to  taking  out  annually  a  small 
quantity  for  local  consumption.  On  the  same  island  the  gold  mine  of 
the  Apollo  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company  has  been  operated  for 
several  successive  seasons,  giving  employment  to  a  force  of  25  or  30 
men.  No  shipment  of  bullion  from  this  mine  has  thus  far  been  reported, 
but  prospects  are  said  to  be  promising  for  the  future. 

DirectV  north  of  this  group  is  Portage  Bay.  which  is  separated  from 
Herendeen  Bay  by  an  isthmus  about  thirteen  miles  in  width,  debouching 
into  Behring  .Sea  on  the  north  side  of  the  wninsula.  Within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  this  isthmus  a  coal  deposit  has  oeen  discovered  and  is  now  in 
course  of  development  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  deposit  will  become  of  great  value 
in  the  near  future,  especially  after  the  isthmus  shall  have  been  crossed 
by  a  prop(*sed  tramway,  making  the  mine  accessible  from  the  Pacific 
ocean  without  entering  Behring  ^a. 

Though  the  appearance  of  the  gravelly  banks  of  the  Yukon  River  would 
indicate  the  presence  of  precious  metals,  it  is  not  until  Anvik  is  reached, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Koyukuk  River,  that  actual  operations  in  thisline  are 
met  with.  Three  or  four  men  who  are  now  mining  on  this  northern  trib¬ 
utary  of  the  Yukon  report  encouraging  prospects,  having  secured  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  gold  dust  within  the 
last  two  seasons. 

Cn  the  Tananah  River,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Yukon  from  the 
south,  three  camps  of  prospectors  are  now  in  existence,  from  which  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  gold  has  been  shipped 
within  the  last  two  years.  The  prospector  in  this  country  is  beset  by  un¬ 
usual  difficulties  and  many  almost  insurmountable  otetacles,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence.  the  development  of  the  precious  metals  existing  here  -will  be 
exceedingly  slow. 

From  the  mountain  range  which  lies  between  the  Tananah  River  and 
the  Upper  Yukon  a  number  of  small  tributaries  enter  the  main  river, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  prospected  with  gratifying  success  during 
the  last  few  years.  Bar  diggings  are  now  being  worked  on  most  of  these 
streams,  the  most  prolific  being  the  famous  Forty-mile  Creek,  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  gold  shipments  of  this  district  have  been  made.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  miners  have  been  working  here  for  six  or  seven  years. 


and  have  succeeded  in  washing  out  of  the  gravelly  banks  ^me  $50,000  or 
$60,000  worth  of  gold  per  annum.  During  the  season  of  1890  this  amount 
was  probably  increased  by  nearly  one-half,  through  the  discovery  of  new 
bars  on  what  is  known  as  Lady  Franklin’s  Gulch.  As  the  summer  sea¬ 
son  is  exceedingly  short,  the  miners  resort  to  the  expedient  of  piling  logs 
upon  the  bars  in  winter  and  setting  fire  to  them,  thus  thawing  the  de¬ 
posit  sufficiently  to  permit  of  its  being  carried  to  the  lianks,  read  v  for 
washing  out  in  the  spring.  Without  this  expedient,  probably  the  mining 
in  this  region  would  not  be  profitable. 

At  the  head  of  Golovin  Bay,  on  Fish  River,  a  mining  enterprise  was 
inaugurated  many  years  ago  to  develop  deposits  of  silver-lead-beanng 
ore.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  both  misfortune  and  mismanagement,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  enterprise  thus  far  have  not  been  gratifying,  the  total  value 
of  the  ore  shipped  not  exceeding  $13,000,  a  simi  in  no  way  commensurate 
with  the  expense  incurred. 


THE  EAINET  BASK  TEAMWAY. 


The  accompanying  engraving  illustrates  a  suspended  wire-rope  tram¬ 
way,  across  the  Youghiogheny  River  near  Connellsville,  recently  erected 
for  the  Rainey  Bank  Coal  &  Coke  Company.  The  coal  mines  at  this 
place  are  located  on  the  bluff  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  ground  there  was  such  that  there  was  no  space  available  for 
the  erection  of  the  necessary  number  of  coke  ovens.  The  only  outlet  for 
the  mines  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  bridge  across  the 
stream  would  have  been  too  expensive,  and  consequently  the  plan  of  a 
suspended  wire-rope  tramway  was  adopted  as  a  cheaper  and  equally 
efficient  method  of  transportation. 

The  requirements  of  the  plant  being  too  great  for  one  cable,  the 
tramway  was  installed  with  a  double  system.  The  two  cables  are 
anchored  on  one  side  of  the  river  in  one  of  the  mine  drifts  and  on  the 
other  in  masonry,  around  which  the  cables  are  turned.  The  cables  are 


each  two  inches  in  diameter,  the  span  being  1,000  feet.  The  cables  are 
close  together  at  the  loading  end  and  about  30  feet  apart  at  the  discharg¬ 
ing,  allowing  a  free  passage  of  the  buckets  in  the  middle. 

Wie  haulage  rope  is  an  endless  steel  wire-rope  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  passes  around  a  grip-wheel  of  peculiar  construction,  keyed  to 
the  crank-shaft  of  the  engine  on  the  east  side  of  the  nver;  thence  it  passes 
over  the  sheaves  in  the  tower,  across  the  river,  and  around  the  sheave  in 
the  other  tower.  The  buckets  are  two  in  number,  each  of  2^  tons 
capacity,  4  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  deep.  They  discharge  auto¬ 
matically  by  a  striking  lever,  the  hinged  bottoms  returning  to  place  by 
counterweights,  and  are  held  in  position  by  strong  hooks. 

The  tower  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  is  40  feet  higher  than  that  on 
the  east  side  and  the  loaded  buckets  run  down  the  incline  by  gravity. 
Buckets  are  loading  and  discharging  at  the  same  time  and  the  engine  is 
reversed  for  alternate  trips. 

The  trip  of  each  bucket  is  made  in  30  seconds,  and  with  the  time  occu¬ 
pied  in  loading  and  discharging,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  capacity  of 
the  tiamway  is  750  tons  per  day  of  10  hours,  at  an  expense  not  exceed¬ 
ing  three  cents  per  ton.  The  tramway  was  designed  and  erected  by  Mr. 
F.  H.  McDowell,  of  the  Union  Wire  Rope  Tramway  Company,  117 
Liberty  street.  New  York. 


Magnetic  Rocks.— At  the  Royal  Academy  of  Lyncei  on  December 
18h,  says  the  Electrician.  Signors  Sella  and  Oddone  gave  an  account  of 
some  researches  on  the  distribution  of  magnetism  in  certain  regions  on 
the  Alps.  They  have  found  a  number  of  magnetic  foci,  and  record  that 
the  rocks  which  present  distinct  magnetic  properties  are  magnetite,  ser¬ 
pentine.  diorite,  melaphyre  and  syenite.  A  magnetic  rock  was  observed 
by  Signor  Sella  on  Punta  Giufetti,  in  the  Monte  Rosa  group,  and  as  it 
presented  traces  of  fu-ion  on  its  surface,  as  if  it  had  been  struck  by  light¬ 
ning,  it  is  suggested  that  this  circumstance  has  endowed  the  rock  with  its 
magnetic  properties. 

Electrical  Transmission  of  Power. — In  the  recent  competition  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  Cataract  Construction  Company  for  the  utilization  of  the 
power  of  Niagara  Falls,  there  were  fifteen  different  schemes  presented, 
of  which  seven  proposed  electrical  transmission  of  power,  two  hydraulic, 
and  six  pneumatic.  Of  the  electrical  schemes  two  advocated  alternate- 
current  transmission  at  5,000  and  10,000  volts,  and  the  remaining  five 
continuous-current  transmission  at  potentials  varying  from  1,600  to  4,500 
volts.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  electrical  schemes  proposed  was 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  plans,  said  Mr.  Gisbert 
Kapp,  in  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  showed  that 
electrical  engineers  were  scarcely  prepared  to  deal  with  a  problem  of  this 
magnitude.  At  present  the  limits  of  distance  for  the  electric  transmission 
of  power  at  a  reasonable  cost  are  about  four  to  five  miles.  Beyond  the 
latter  distance  the  economical  voltage  for  500  horse  power  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  one  machine.  Practically,  the  extreme  limit  for  direct  cur¬ 
rents  is  between  2,000  and  3,000  volts. 
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BEFBESENTATIVE  AMEBIOAN  HETALLUBOISTS.  j 

Edward  B^lbach,  8r> 

The  founder  of  the  extensive  smelting  and  refining  works  located  on  the 
Passaic  River,  in  the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J,,  which  bear  his  name,  was 
borninCarlsruhe,  Baden,  Germany,  March  19th,  1804,  and,  after  a  long  and 
pros|ierous  business  career,  died,  honored  and  respected,  in  Newark,  Octo¬ 
ber  14th,  1890.  leaving  to  his  son,  Mr.  Edward  Balhach,  Jr,,  who  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  him,  the  extensive  establishment  wdiich,  rising  from  a  small 
beginning,  through  his  metallurgical  skill,  untiring  energy  and  enterprise, 
had  gradually  developed  into  its  present  magnitude. 

Mr.  Balhach,  being  «>f  a  studious  nature  and  with  an  especial  fondness 
for  chemistry,  in  which  he  was  very  proficient,  was  led  to  engage  in  the 
refining  of  metals  in  his  native  city.  Although  in  a  measure  successful 
there,  his  active  mind  clearly  foresaw  the  impossibility  of  increasing  the 
business  be.yond  certain  limits,  owing  to  the  resti-iction  of  the  goveniment 
control.  With  this  conviction,  and  imbued  with  republican  principles, 
he  visited  this  country  in  the  year  1848  with  a  view  of  transplanting  his 
business,  as  conducted,  to  the  new  world,  where,  as  he  well  knew,  no 
barrier  existed  to  prevent  those  of  forei^  birth  from  attaining  fame  and 
success. 

His  observations  led  him  to  select  for  location  of  his  works  the  city  of 
Newark,  N.  J..  which  was  at  that  time  a  place  of  scarcely  35,000  in¬ 
habitants.  and  in  Avhich,  then  as  now,  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  was  a 
leading  industry. 

The  waste  or  sweepings  of  these  establishments,  whicli  were  purchased 


selves  of  the  advantages  and  facilities  presented,  and  shipped  their 
product  to  the  Newark  furnaces  for  treatment. 

Continued  success  at  the  Newark  works  seemed  now  to  be  assured,  and 
an  era  of  prosperity  was  the  reward  of  persistent  and  well-directed  en¬ 
deavor.  The  name  of  Balbach  was  a  guarantee  for  reliability  and  accu¬ 
racy  throughout  the  mining  districts,  inspiring  the  confidence  which  it 
deserved. 

Building  after  building,  stack  after  stack,  and  furnace  after  furnace, 
with  all  modern  appliances  for  the  best  treatment  of  every  class  of  argen¬ 
tiferous  and  auriferous  material,  were  added  to  keep  pace  with  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  demands  on  the  <'apacity  of  the  works  until  they  de 
veloped  into  the  vast  agglomeration  which  they  form  at  the  present  time. 

With  facilities  of  desilverizing  125  tons  of  lead.  100  tons  of  ore  and  a 
plant  producing  over  10  tons  of  copi>er  by  the  electrolytic  process  daily, 
especially  fitted-up  buildings  for  the  manufacture  of  blue  vitriol  and  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  the  b^t  appliances  for  the  refinement  of  crude  bars,  the  works 
have  frequently  been  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  furnishing  employ¬ 
ment  to  from  400  to  500  men,  day  and  night.  Little  could  the  founder  of 
this  great  smelting  works  have  foreseen  the  success  which  his  natural 
endowments  and  untiring  energy,  aided  by  the  inventive  ability  of  his  son 
and  successor,  made  possible. 

Mr.  Balbach,  Sr.,  was  a  man  of  singular  simplicity  of  habits  and 
unostentatious  nature,  devoted  to  his  relatives,  consisting  of  his  son.  two 
daughters  and  numerous  grand  and  great-grand-children,  of  whom  he  was 
the  revered  head. 

While  not  given  to  public  display,  he  was  charitable  in  a  quiet  way. 


Edward  Balbach,  Jr. 


PIdward  Balbach,  Sr, 


and  his  death  will  be  sincerely  mourned  by  many  whom  his  aid  had  be 
friended  during  his  lifetime.  Passing  away  at  an  age  beyond  the  ordinary 
allotment  of  years  accorded  to  mankind,  he  will  be  respectfully  remem¬ 
bered  by  many  as  the  Nestor  of  the  gold  and  silver-lead  smelting  industry 
in  this  country,  and  for  his  wide  range  of  knowledge  in  this  field  of 
metallurgy. 

To  his  son,  who  has  for  many  years  been  his  business  associate,  and  of 
late  years  the  active  member  of  'the  firm,  he  left  a  name  exce^ing  in 
value  any  fortune  which  he  could  bequeath. 


by  speculators  and  sent  to  Europe  for  treatment,  presented  to  him  the 
prospects  of  a  lucrative  business  venture. 

Having  returned  to  Europe,  whither  he  was  called  by  sad  family  news, 
he  recrossed  the  ocean,  and  in  the  year  1850  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
immense  works  of  the  present  day.  The  site  finally  selected  for  the  small 
establishment  with  which  he  began,  has  since  proved  valuable  as  an  invest¬ 
ment,  and,  from  its  location,  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  large  smelting  works  and  the  demands  made  necessary 
by  the  changes  in  the  metallurgical  processes. 

Skill  and  fair  business  methods  soon  secured  for  Mr.  Balbach  the  con-  j 
fidence  of  the  jewelry  trade  in  this  vicinity,  and  as  his  was  the  only 
establishment  of  this  kind  the  enterprise  proved  to  be  a  profitable  and 
constantly  increasing  one  ;  it  soon  extended  far  beyond  the  local  limits, 
and  gradually  included  all  the  principal  productive  points  of  the  jewelry 
industry.  The  reputation  thus  acquired  soon  spread,  and  small  ship¬ 
ments  of  ores  found  their  way  to  the  Newark  establishment.  Material  of 
more  or  less  refractory  nature  was  then  sent  to  the  works,  and  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated.  This  was  followed,  in  the  year  1859,  by  the  output  of  a 
lead  mine  discovered  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  which  furnished  consider¬ 
able  material  for  treatment.  Subsequent  to  this,  in  1860,  the  yield  of  an 
old  lead  mine  in  Pennsylvania  went  to  the  works.  The  fame  of  the  New¬ 
ark  works  now  reached  to  remote  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  even 
Meifico,  resulting  in  larger  shipments  to  them  and  increased  activity. 

With  the  increased  production  of  lead  at  the  works,  it  became  evident 
to  Mr.  Balbach  that  the  processes  in  vogue  for  desilverizing  base  bullion 
were  costly  and  inadequate.  The  importance  of  securing  an  improved 
method  led  to  a  series  of  experiments  by  Mr.  Edward  Balbach,  Jr.,  result¬ 
ing  in  what  is  known  as  the  Balbach  desilverizing  process,  which  is  now  in 
general  use  in  the  large  refining  works  in  the  United  States. 

This  important  invention  opened  up  new  possibilities.  A  great  advance 
m  the  handling  of  lead  bullion  had  been  made,  and  the  smelters  of  the 
rapidly  developing  lead-mining  centers  were  prompt  in  availing  them- 


Edward  Balbach,  Jr. 

The  present  owner  of  the  extensive  smelting  and  refining  works  situated 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  came  to  this  country  in  1849  when  scarcely  nine  years 
of  age.  Entering  the  employ  of  his  father  in  1856  and  following  the  bend 
of  his  natural  inclinations  for  metallurgical  investigation  and  experi¬ 
ment,  he  soon  found  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  necessity  for  im¬ 
provement  in  certain  crude  and  undeveloped  processes,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  would  result  from  more  rational  treatment. 

In  1866  large  shipments  of  base  bullion,  rich  in  silver  and  gold  from  the 
Nevada  furnaces,  found  their  way  east  and  were  treated  by  the  method  of 
cupelling  the  lead,  which  was  a  slow  and  expensive  procedure.  The  want 
of  a  more  thorough  and  practical  method  led  Mr.  Balbach  to  institute  a 
series  of  tests  which,  resulting  successfully,  made  it  possible  to  handle  this 
high-grade  bullion  to  decided  advantage.  The  patented  method  is  now  in 
general  use  and  known  as  the  Balbach  desilverizing  zinc  process. 

Mr.  Balbach,  having  in  the  meanwhile  been  admitted  as  partner  in  his 
father’s  business,  found  that  in  order  to  perfect  his  invention,  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  still  existing  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  proper 
ipparation  of  the  zinc  from  the  gold,  silver  and  lead  alloy. 

Jhe  experiments  tried  in  Europe  by  distilling  this  alloy  in  day  retorts. 
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as  used  in  Germany  for -the  distillation  of  metallic  zinc  from  the  ore, 
failed,  the  lead  destroying  the  retorts,  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  The 
difficulties  experienced  appealed  to  Mr,  Balbach’s  ingenuity,  and  he 
successfully  met  the  requirements  by  the  invention  of  the  black-lead 
retort,  patented  May  21st.  1867,  which  is  now  in  general  use  in  the  smelt¬ 
ing  establishments  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  many  prominent  re¬ 
duction  works  in  Europe. 

This  invention  was  followed  in  the  year  1876  by  a  patent  for  a  water 
jacket,  which  is  in  general  use  for  reverberatory  and  smelting  furnaces  of 
many  descriptions,  including  blast  furnaces  for  lead  and  copper  and  all 
lead -refining  reverberatory  furnaces. 

These  various  improvements,  the  imiwi  tance  of  which  has  been  deui- 
onstrated.  have  secured  to  Mr.  Balliach  deserved  recognition  and  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  metallurgical  profession.  They  have  greatly  assistrd  in  the 
development  and  continued  increase  of  his  own  works,  and  have  resulted 
in  substantial  pecuniary  benefit. 

Personally,  Mr.  Balbach  is  of  a  genial  disposition.  He  is  active  and 
indefatigable  in  the  supervision  of  the  establishment  of  which  he  is  now 
the  head,  and  is  constantly  devising  improvements  to  maintain  the  estab¬ 
lished  reputation  of  the  oldest  smelting  and  refining  works  in  the  United 
States.  ^ 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  LITERATURE  OF  THE  MINERAL  WAXES. 

Writtcu  fur  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Juurnal  by  Dr.  Henry  Wnrtr. 

(Concluded  from  page  654.) 

In  1858  apireared  several  communications  to  the  scientific  journals 
upon  materials  made  up  wholly  or  partially  of  mineral  waxes,  from  Lake 
Baikal  in  Siberia  and  some  points  in  and  around  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
Lake  Baikal  mineral,  which  Dana  puts  under  ozocerite,  was  cAlled 
boikerite  by  Hermann,  who  found  m  it  60v  of  a  wax.  inodorous,  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  melting  at  138’  F.  (59’  C.);  specific  gravity—  '9.  He  gives 
no  analysis.  The  substance  known  by  various  names,  such  as  yeff-gil, 
Xanhthadil,  Xeftdegil,  Kir.  etc.,  from  the  island  Tscheleken  or  Tsohelekan, 
in  the  Caspian,  and  other  localities  in  that  region,  was  described  by  Von 
Baer,  Fritzsche,  Hermann  and  others  {Juur.fiir  Prakf.Chein.,  LXXIIL,  220 
and321;  C/i?wj.  Cenlralblaft.  1858,  500  and  506:  Jnhrhiich  Min.,  1858.468). 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  Caspian  mineral  —  '956,  and  Dana  regards  it  as 
nearest  to  his  zietrisikite.  Hermann  found  that  it  was  largely  insoluble 
in  ether,  and  that  it  contained  66,'  of  wax  insoluble  and  18t  soluble  in 
alcohc  *1 .  No  ana  lyses  appear. 

In  1864  an  announcement  .apoeared  of  the  existence  of  hatchcttine  at 
a  coal  mine  at  Wettin,  by  an  inspector  of  mines  named  Wappier  {Xeues 
./ahrbnch  fur  Min..  1864.  p.  687).  His  description  tallies  with  hatchet- 
tine,  or  urpethite.  or  a  proximate  waxy  mineral.  No  analysis.  He  says 
that  it  had  been  describe  before  as  ozocerite.  In  the  same  year  Schubert 
described  the  ozokerite  in  the  Carpathian  Sandstones  of  Galicia  (Jahrbuch 
der  Min.,  p.  854).  No  analyses. 

In  this  same  year,  1864,  appeared  an  important  paper,  by  J.  Tuttschew, 
of  Kiew.  upon  a  varietv  of  petroleum,  supjtosed  to  be  frorn  Galicia  (Jour, 
fur  prakt.  Chem..  XCIIL,  3941.  He  seems  to  have  here  proved  that  this 
crude  oil  had  an  olefine  compo.sition,  and  that  by  distillation  it  was  con¬ 
verted  into  paraffine  compounds.  Its  specific  gravity  was  '7536.  Sodium 
boiled  in  it  remained  unchanged.  Three  analyses  gave  C;  85'05,  85*28, 
fiS  O**;  mean  85*  13.  H:  14  <>6,  14  04.  14 TO;  mean  14*067.  Means,  computed 
to  100:  C,  85-819;  H,  14*181.  differing  from  olefines  by  *105  (away  from 
paraffines).  The  greater  portion  of  this  oil  distilled  over  between  150’ 
and  220’  F..  and  five  samples  taken  during  the  process  gave  C:  84-69, 
84*98,  84*74.  84*67,  84*30;  mean  84*676.  H:  15*75,  15  32.  15*19,  15*43,  15*22: 
mean  15*382.  Means,  computed  to  100:  C.  84*6*27;  H,  15*373.  C*’  H*^  con¬ 
tains  C.  84*615;  H,  15*385. 

Thorpe  &  Young  have  proved  that  by  distillation  underpressure,  paraffines 
may  split  up  into  olefines  and  lower  paraffines  (Jour,  of  Chem.  Soc.  [2]  IX. . 
342,  and  X.,802);  thus  pentane  C®  H**  may  split  up  into  propane C®  H”  and 
ethylene  C*  H*.  The  reverse  process,  however,  which  must  frequently 
occur  in  dry  distillation  of  numerous  carbohydrogen  bodies,  under  ordi¬ 
nary  pressure— that  is,  the  apparent  hydrogenation  of  olefines  and  their 
derivatives,  with  production  of  paraffines— is  not  so  easv  and  simple.  In 
all  probability  it  arises  in  all  cases,  not  from  an  assumption  of  hydrogen, 
but  from  a  splitting  up  into  more  and  less  (carbonaceous  compounds.  Thus 
we  find  in  the  residuum  in  the  still  from  an  olefine-bearing  petroleum,  such 
highly  uusaturated  hydrocarbons  as  anthracene  phenanthrene 

(same composition),  chrysene  C‘**H‘*,  pyrene  etc.  The  following 

theory  may  be  otf.^red  to  account  for  the  formation  from  heptylene  dur¬ 
ing  distillation  of  a  rock  oil,  of  heptane  w  ith  a  little  anthracene,  or  phe¬ 
nanthrene,  or  both. 

11  (C’HiD  =  9(C’H»'‘)  -r 

heptylene.  heptane.  anthracene. 

Similar  equations  could  readily  be  formulated  to  explain  the  splitting 
up  of  any  olefine  into  paraffine  and  other  highly  carbureted  products 
w’hich  remain  in  the  tarry  and  pitchy  residua  or  still-bottoms. 

In  or  about  1866  Watts’  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  appeared.  The  in¬ 
formation  it  gives  about  ozocerite,  however,  must  be  called  meagre  and 
vague,  and  the  few  facts  and  analyses  it  cites  have  been  already  suf¬ 
ficiently  set  forth. 

In  1871*  John  Galletly  gave  an  account  of  a  solid  hydrocarbon  fix>m  the 
distillation  of  “  Boghead  coal,”  having  density  =  *94  and  melting  at  176° 
F.  (80°  C.).  He  describes  this  as  differing  in  many  important  respects 
from  the  paraffines,  having  “  a  harder  ring,’"  for  example.  It  is  not 
alterable  by  fractional  crystallization,  and  i;  ‘-evidently  an  individual 
substance,  not  a  mixture  of  homologues  like  paraffines.”  It  is  “  separated 
from  the  paraffines  accompanying  it  in  the  ernde  oil  by  a  considerable 
gap”  (of  26°  in  m.  p.)  In  comp  »sitioa  hr?  compares  it  with  olefiant  gas. 
and  with  the  melene  and  cerotene  of  Brodie,  adding  an  analysis  of  a 
hend  paraffine  by  Anderson  (already  cited  alxive)  for  comparison.  | 

By  distillation  one-half  of  it  becomes  liciuid.  so  that  he  could  not  deter- 
mine  its  vapor  density.  It  is  partly  carbonized  by  ‘-melting  over  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,”  giving  a  material  approaching  plumb.ago  in  characters.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  body  is  a  direct  product  of  depoly nverizal ion 
of  some  constituent  of  the  torbaaite,  8<.*me  n  (CnH2n)  or  olefine  jiolymere 

'  A'fir.t,  Octob.>r  20fh  t!<7J,  p.  I*', 


Galletly’s 

hydrocarbon. 

Olefiant  gas.  i 
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Brodie. 
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c . 

85*543 

85*714 

85*66 

85*524 

81*98 

H . 

14*457  j 

14*286 

14*34 

14*476 

15*02 

100  GOU 

100*000  j 

100*00 

100*000 
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In  1868  was  published  the  last  edition  of  Dana's  Mineralogy,  w  hidi 
comprises  such  a  masterly  series  of  steps  in  the  classification  of  carl  oliy- 
drogen  min(*rals.  The  reader  will  scarce  expect  here,  how-evor,  a  revii-w 
of  this  great  w’ork.  Dana  does  not  attempt  to  determine  whether  the 
mineral  w  axes  are  olefines  or  paraffines. 

In  1871  w*as  published  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Cavendish  Edhicin 
of  I'rmelin’s  Handbook  (from  Kraut's  continuation  after  G.'s  deatli. 

I  written  in  1  58).  containing  Paraffine  and  Ozocerite.  But  there  is  little  of 
I  importance  therein  not  already  stated.  We  may  note  the  interesting 
I  facts  that  meteorites,  one  from  ’  Kaba,  another  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
I  Hope,  contained  hydrocarbons  presenting  the  characters  of  ozocerite. 

In  1872  appeared  the  first  Supplement  to  Watts'  Dictionary.  Some 
facts  are  given,  on  the  authority  of  Fluckiger.  regarding  the  wax  of  oil 
I  of  roses,  discovered  by  De  Saussure  in  1820,  as  already  related.  It  is 
I  crystalline,  melts  at  90.5  F.,  begins  to  boil  at  522*^  F.,  ami  boils  freely  at 
527°  F.  It  has  the  composition  of  an  olefine  CnH2n. 

In  1873  was  published  the  volume  of  Adolphe  Wurtz’s  Dietionuire  iC 
C/i/'mie  containing  Ozocerite.  “[Syn.  Cire  fosJle,  jiaraffine  native]  Me. 
!  langes  d’hydrocarbures  d’un  poi(ls  inoleculaire  eleve,  et  d’une  composi  • 
j  tion  voisine  de  celle  qui  repond  a  la  formule  CuH2n.”  Of  a  composition 
I  near  that  w'hich  corresponds  to  the  formula  CoH2n.  The  article  is  signed 
I  F.  &  S.  F,  was  Friedel,  and  S.  either  Salet  or  Schiitzenbergcr.  The  arti- 
I  cle  headed  Paraffine,  signed  G.  S.  (G.  Schiitzenberger).  states  that  paraf- 
I  fines  are  homologues  of  marsh  gas.  of  formula  CnH2n  -i-  2. 

!  The  next  citation  will  be  from  an  article  by  my  lamented  friend.  Prof, 
j  B.  Silliman,  in  .Johnson's  Universal  Cyc’opcedia,  Vol.  IV..  p.  1,328  (1878) 
— w’ritten  possibly  in  1876.  "Fossil  W^o.r  (Ceresine).  Under  tlieso-calleil 
‘fossil  w*ax’  are  several  distinct  universal  hydrocarbons  of  the  general 
formula  CnH2n,  belonging  to  the  ethylene  series,  one  especially  of  w-inch 
(ozocerite)  has  lately  assumed  considerable  economic  importance,’' etc.  In 
this  article  Sillim.-in,  doubtless  using  the  term  paraffine  in  the  original 
sense  of  Reichenbach,  that  is.  having  litt  e  affinity,  classes  the  solid  ole¬ 
fines  and  paraffines  both  under  the  general  name  paraffine.  Indeed,  it 
w'ill  become  apparent,  before  the  close  of  this  article,  if  it  has  not  air?  ady 
become  so,  that  there  are  solid  bodies,  and  classes  of  them,  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  CnH2n,  which  are  quite  as  well  entitled  to  the  name  paraffine  (so  far 
as  its  meaning  goes)  as  the  marsh-gas  homologues. 

About  1876  there  appeared  in  a  German  journal  an  important  article 
hy  Dr.  List,  mostly  technical,  which  1  have  only  seen  in  abstract  in  a 
Scientific  American  Supplement  (No.  36,  Sept.  2,  1876).  For  iinpoitant 
information  the  reader  must  be  referred  thereto.  Grades  of  pure  w  hite 
ozocerite  are  remarked  on.  as  then  produced  by  Otto,  of  Frankfori-on- 
the-Oder,  eixhibited  in  Vienna  in  1875,  which  w*ere  so  hard  as  not  to  be 
scratched  by  gypsum,  and  scarcely  by  the  finger  nail,  and  having  a  melt¬ 
ing  point  above  181°  F.  The  hardest  commercial  wax,  Carnauha  wax. 
melts  at  185°. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  J.  Grabowsky  (which  was  first  published  here,  in  the 
American  Chemist  for  October,  1876,  p.  123.  and  wTiich  was  very  widely 
copied  throughout  the  world),  "On  Galician  Ozokerite  and  Ceiesine." 
says  :  “  The  composition  of  ozokerite  is  best  expressed  bv  the  formula 
CnH2n  '' 

In  1877  J.  von  Schrockinger  announced  the  discovei-y.  at  the  “  Great 
Western  Quicksilver  Mine,”  Posepny.  Lake  County,  Cal.,  of  a  mineral 
which  he  called  'posepnyte.  It  is  associated  with  quartz  and  mercury, 
and  has  usually  a  light  green  color.  G.  W.  Dietrich  made  analyses,  w  hich 
mostly  show  more  or  less  oxygen  :  but  one  gives  : 


C .  85  15  85*Ro 

H  .  13*9*2  U  05 


99*07  lODOO 

This  is  evidentl.v  an  olefine  wax. 

In  December,  1878,  there  came  into  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this,  a 
sample  of  mineral  wax  from  Utah — the  first  sample,  so  far  as  known, 
that  reached  the  East  from  this  region.  A  history  of  this  has  bi  en  given 
recently  in  this  journal. +  This  first  sample  had  the  fusing  point  151°  F. 
(66°  C.),  and  specific  gravity  =  *934.  It  yielded  to  cold  ether  12;*  of  a  soft, 
greasy  wax  of  the  cfuor  of  burnt  sienna,  melting  at  108°  F.,  transparent 
when  fused,  and  which  was  regarded  a?  approaching  to  Dana’s  urpethite. 
Boiling  ether  dissolved  37;f  more,  melting  at  153°  F.,  and  this  second 
fraction  was  a  waxy  material,  which  was  classed  with  Dana’s  ozocerite. 
though  harder.  The  residuum  from  boiling  ether,  being  about  52';. 
of  the  original  mass,  was  very  dark  brown  and  harder  than  beeswax. 
This  melted  at  180°  F.  (71°  C.),  and  was  looked  upon  as  falling  under 
Dana’s  species  zietrisikite,  though  its  fiising-point,  while  much  above  the 
ozocerite  range,  was  lower  than  th.'.t  of  zietrisikite. $ 

Samples  of  the  new  Utah  waxes  soon  came  into  the  hands  of  others, 
and,  by  reason  of  some  very  strangely  exalted  statements  that  had  gone 
abroad  of  the  phenomenarquantity  of  raw  material  that  w-as  attainable, 
much  attention  was  attract**d.  Apparently  some  one  found  it  important 
that  these  waxes  should  be  proved  to  be  paraffine.  My  statements  were 
attacked  and  a  controversy  started,  which  continued  actively  for  some 
months.  Its  echoes  would  seem  to  have  scarcely  yet  died  out.  It  may 
have  arisen  partly  from  the  existence  of  varieties —whieli  were,  of  course, 
to  be  expect^,  and  to  be  found— among  the  Utah  waxes,  w  Inch  would 
yield  differing  chemical  results.  Su<**h  varieties  occur  abundantly  in  ;  'I 
mineral-wax  regions,  even  in  depth  in  the  same  beds. 

The  object  of  the  present  writing  is  by  no  means  to  foment  a  revival 
of  tlie  said  controversy,  but  to  collect  the  facts  needed  to  lead  us 
nearer  to  the  solution  of  certain  important  questions  that  touch  more  or 
less  all  mineral  waxes  :  first  of  all,  of  course,  their  ti  ue  composition  and 

t  Enoinbebino  and  Mining  Jodbnai.  of  July  13th,  1889,  pp.  25,  '2fi.  The  origina* 
notice  ot  the  diseoverr  {s  in  the  issue  of  January  *25tb.  1879.  p.  55.  ,  . 

t  Most  of  the  facts  here  stated  will  be  found  in  an  article  in  the  Scientific  Jnien- 
mn..  issue  of  Fehrnary  2M.  1879;  the  only  reference  1  have  at  hand  at  present.— H.  W,. 
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chemical  constitution  and  relations  ;  next  may  properly  follow  genetic 
questions,  as  to  their  sources  and  their  modes  of  origination,  and  so  on. 

To  proceed:  In  1879,  W,  Ivison  Macadam  communicated  to  tne  British 
Association  a  long  account  of  nests  and  nodules  of  ozocerite  found  in 
excavating  for  fortifications  at  Kinghorn-ness  (B'itish  Aanoc’n  Rep. ,  Shef¬ 
field.  1879.  p.  309;  also  Chem.  News,  September  26ih,  1879.  p.  149).  It  was 
found  five  feet  inside  a  hard  trap  rock,  no  crack  or  fissure  communicating 
with  it,  associated  with  calcite  crystals.  His  method  of  analysis  is  ob¬ 
scurely  stated,  but  he  concluded  that  the  material  “  consists  of  a  member 
of  the  olefine  (C*  H^)  series  of  compounds,  the  C  and  H  being  contained 
tiierein  in  almost  exactly  the  necessary  ptO|)ortions  to  form  an  olefine.” 
Density  =  '97;  melted  at  170°  F. 

We  now  come  to  some  investigations  which  must  bear  in  an  important 
way  upon  the  first  of  the  questions  above  referred  to.  In  1880,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  two  Russian  chemists,  Beilstein  and  Kurbatowg  -  the  former  of 
s))ecial  distinction — entered  into  the  chemical  examination  of  the  Caspian 
rock  oils,  which  have  spouted  forth  in  such  absolute  floods  as  to  astonish 
mankind.  They  were  surprised  to  find  marked  differences  from  the 
Pennsylvania  oils,  the  only  rock  oils  then  well  understood,  and  which 
were  then,  very  inaccurately  indeed  (as  it  now  turns  out),  assumed  to  be 
typical  ol  all  the  rivers  of  oil  that  have  of  late  yeare  come  up  from  the 
depths. 

They  commenced  with  the  fraction  that  they  distilled  over  between 
175  and  185°  F.  (80°  to  85  C  )  In  this  they  fully  expected,  theoretically, 
to  find  a  large  quantity  of  the  valuable  hydrocarbon /icpfone,  C’ H‘*, 
which  averages  10'.  of  the  Pennsylvania  oil.  l>eing  what  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  “  C  Naphtha.”  This  boils  in  the  neighborhood  of  300°  F.  Its 
composition  is  ((3  =  16,  C  =  13)  exactly  C,  84^;  H,  16;?. 

Instead  thereof  these  two  chemists  obtained 

C . 85"i3  S4H1 

H . 15-11  15-06 

100-31  100-00 

They  add  “  Die  Analyse  entspricht  keineswegs  der  Formel  C’^  H‘*,  sou- 
dern  nahert  sich  der  Formel  CnH3n.”  The  analysis  corresponds  nohow 
with  the  formula  of  heptane,  but  approaches  CnH2n.  The  natural  conclu¬ 
sion  was  that  the  more  volatile  portion,  at  least,  of  the  Caspian  oils  was 
not  made  up  of  marsh-gas  homologues— alcohol  radicals— iike  the  Ameri¬ 
can  oils,  but  of  olefiant-gas  homologues.  As  the  latter  are  known  to  com¬ 
bine  directly  and  readily  with  bi O’uine,  the  next  step  was  to  dose  their 
distillate  with  this  potent  reagent.  Another  surprise  followed,  no  com- 
hiiia  ion  resulting. 

Heat  lieing  applied,  action  took  place,  but  the  evolution  of  hydrobromic 
acid  gas  showed  that  even  then  there  was  no  direct  combination,  such  as 
e.xjiected,  but  really  a  substitution,  just  as  with  the  marsh-gas  homo¬ 
logues.  Here  then  were  liquid  hydrocarbons  which,  while  in  one  sense 
paraj^nes— that  is,  destitute  of  direct  affinity  for  the  halogens — yet  had 
the  eoniposition  of  olefines.  At  first  sight,  a  discovery  of  new  modifications 
or  “allotropes”  of  the  olefine  serie.s.  Yet,  on  further  study,  they  did  not 
turn  out  to  be  new.  This  kind  of  olefines — or  one  member  of  the  series — 
had  been  years  before  obtained  by  the  illustrious  Berthelot  in  his  lamous 
method  of  hytlrogen  ition,  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  benzole.  He 
himself  at  tii-st  took  it  for  a  marsh-ias  hcmologue.  the  paraffine  hexane. 
In  1877  Wreden  and  Znatowicz  {Anualea  der  Vhemie  und  Pliarmxcie, 
187.  163)  published  investigations  of  these  olefines-isomeres.  which,  from 
their  mode  of  formation,  by  the  hexaliydrogenation  of  the  benzoles,  are 
called  hexahydrooenzole  homologues,  or,  by  some,  ‘‘additive  benzoles.” 
By  some  they  are  called  naphthenes.  In  the  original  experiment  of  Ber¬ 
thelot  C  H«  4-  6  HI  =  C«  H‘*  -I-  1«. 

Wreden  obtained  and  investigated  five  of  these  olefine-isomeres : 

Hexahydrobenzole  . C  H*  H*  Isoinere  of  Hexylene. 

“  toluole . C’  H”  H*  “  “  Hcptylene. 

“  xylole . C”  H'"  i."  “  .‘  Octylene. 

“  cumole . C*  H'-‘‘  H"  “  '-  Nonylene. 

“  cymole . C‘“  H'-*  H*  “  “  Uecylene. 

He  observed  also  the  indifference  of  this  series  to  the  most  powerful 
chemical  agents,  as  in  the  case  of  the  marsli-gas  homologues,  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  hypothesis  to  explain  this  by  coastructing  them  into  ‘‘eine  ge- 
schlossene  Kette,”a  closed  chain.  This  chain  contains  hexylene  C*  H‘*  as 
its  nucleus.  It  remains  to  be  syen,  however,  whether  there  may  not  be 
found  homologues  of  the  series  lower  than  hexylene. 

This,  however,  is  leading  us  too  far  at  present.  It  is  sufficient  that,  by 
following  the  above  series  far  enough  up,  we  must  have  parafflnoid 
olefines  of  any  height  of  equivalent,  as  C*®  H*^  H*  an  isomere  of  tetra- 
myleiie,  C-’’  H^*  H*  an  isomere  of  ceiotene,  C*®  H®^  H*  an  isomere  of 
melene,  and  so  on.  The  latter  two  products  would  no  doubt  be  .S'did  hy- 
drocaroons,  like  the  mineral  waxes,  and  we  should  plainly  get  solid  olefine 
mineral  waxes  which  are  paratfinoid  in  their  nature,  insensible  to  the 
action  of  bromine,  sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  like  the  solid  paratfines  them¬ 
selves. 

Here  is  then  a  new  question  to  be  tested  in  the  laboratorjf,  whether  the 
solid  olefines,  which  mainly  make  up  what  we  call  the  mineral  waxes, 
do  not  wholly  or  partially  belong  to  this  parafiinoid  series  of  olefine 
isomeres.  A  series  which,  in  their  direct  mode  of  derivation  from  the 
‘-  aromatic  grouo,”  appear  to  break  down  the  barriers  or  present  a 
connecting  link  at  least  between  this  group  and  the  alcohol  derivative  or 
“  fatty  group.”  However  this  may  be,  reiterated  and  undeniable  pixxifs 
have  been  already  presented,  n  *t  oa'lv  th  it  the  minetal  waxes  are  usually 
and  probably  always  made  up  of  bodies  of  olefine  composition,  but  .also 
that  they  are  very  often  parafflnoidso  to  e.'cpress  it — in  their  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  agents  generally  regarded  as  destructive  to  ordinary  olefine 
homologue.s.  Of  course,  however,  there  ma7  be,  especially  among  sol  d 
olt-bues.  series  of  isomeres,  or  rather  polyifieres.  ocher  than  these  deriva* 
tiv.  s  of  benzole  hydrogenation,  that  are  able  to  resist  such  destnictiye 
agents. 

In  1833  we  find  another  paper  from  BeiUteiib  in  conjunotion  with  Wie- 
gand(fitT»c/t#«d<rdeuf.  ohem,  Ges,  XVI,,  1547),*  on  the  crude  mineral  wax 
{mffgii)  foundon  Tsobeleken  Island  intlie  Caspian,  which  they  call  “kau* 
l^sischeo  Ozokerit.”  This  material  has  already  been  mentioned.  B.  and 
Vv  •  state  that  Petersen  has  preriously  investigated  and  anaiykpd  the  crude 
^ineral  {An, der  Chemfe  und  Phurmn  Jl8, 83),  under  tiw  uapaeof  ErdhatSf 

IRfriehte  ^  Deutsehen  ehem.  Oeuil,,  IMO.  Vol.  Xllt.  p.  ISM, 

'  Ais«,  in  tiKftnet  (very  imp^eet)  in  the  Jahresb,  der  (Jneofle  fir  }S83,  iTSi, 


von  BaAru.,' finding  it  to  melt  at  174°  F.  (79°  C.)  and  to  have  density  —  -903; 
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indicating  an  olefine  composition  again,  Petersen  distilled  it.  obtaining 
81  8?  of  oily  distillate  containing  a  solid  wax  melting  at  1*39°  F,  (54  C  ). 
and  yielding: 


a5-4 

14-8 


8,5  23 
14  77 


I  100-2  100-00 

I  some  solid  paraffine  having  been  formed  doubtless  by  desti-uctive  distilla¬ 
tion. 

Beilstein  and  Wiegaud.  correctly  bi'ginning  with  the  proposition  tliat 
distillation  always  alters  such  materials,  used  solvents  altogether  in  their 
analysis.  The  raw  substance  is  de.scribed  as  a  black,  sticky  mass.  They 
dissolved  the  whole  first  in  boiling  benzole.  Alcohol  then  precipitated 
the  solid  hvdrocarbon  almost  wholly,  leaving  oils,  etc.,  in  solution.  An¬ 
other  method,  which  they  prefer,  is  to  wasii  with  ether,  which  removes 
the  oils  and  coloring  matter,  then  boil  with  absolute  acetic  ether.  On 
cooling,  this  de()osits  brilliant  white  crystals,  of  a  constant  boiling-point, 
which  they  appear  to  regard  as  a  new-  substance  and  call  Lekene.  after 
the  locality.  In  vacuo  it  distils  unchanged,  but  at  atmospherit-  pressure 
breaks  up.  It  is  very  resistant  to  many  agents.  Thus,  chromic  acid  at 
100°C.  is  without  action.  Nitric  acid  heated  w-ith  it  for  a  w-eek  to  100 
does  not  affect  it.  Bromine  gives  crystallizable  substitution  products  as 
with  paraffines.  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  a  black,  crumbly 
mass,  containing  no  sulplionic  acid.  Analysis  gave: 

0 .  85-23  851iJ 

H . .  1472  14  57 

99-95  99  68 

Apparently  entertaining  no  doubt  that  "  lekeue”  is  of  CnH3n  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  admitting  that  these  analyses  w-ere  not  whollv  decisive  on  tliis 
point,  Beilstein  and  Wiegand  resorted  to  another  mode  of  determination, 
which  recalls  that  used  more  than  sixty  years  before  by  de  Saussure  for 
the  roseleaf  wax.  as  already  related.  The  lekene  hydrocarbon  was  oxi¬ 
dized  by  an  acid  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  of  known  strength, 
that  is,  containing  a  knowm  amount  of  oxygen,  or  ratner  of  oxidizing 
pow-er,  per  volume,  and  the  amount  of  carb  m  dioxide  produced  was 
measured  The  result  w^as  a  demonstration  of  the  reaction 
CH*  0»  =  CO*  -f  H*0; 
thus  proving  the  CnH3n  constitution. 

In  1884  appeared  in  the  American  Chemical  Journal  (Vol,  VI.,  p.  347  ; 
November)  an  article  by  Franklin  S.  Smith  on  Ozocerite  from  the  clay 
fields  of  Mr.  Otto  Ernst,*  South  Amboy,  New-  Jersey.  Analysis  gave  : 

C . 86-46  8.5-71 

H . 12-8.4  14-i9 

The  second  of  these  presents  precisely  the  figures  for  an  olefine.  The 
analyst  adds  :  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  hydrocarbon  belongs  to  the 
series  CnH3n,  as  stated  by  GrabDw-sky”  (of  ozocerite,  he  means.) 

In  1887  appeared  in  the  Annalesdes  Mine8,\o\.  XL.  pp.  147-170,  Kateau's 
paper  on  the  "  Ozokerite  at  Barislaw.”  This  paper,  more'important  in  a 
mining  and  engineering  than  in  a  chemical  way,  has  been  copied 
all  over  the  wurld.  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  has  had 
several  extracts  from  it.||  Rateau  says,  on  chemical  points  : 

“  Elle  renferme  environ  85-7  p.  100  Jo  carbone  et  14-3  p.  100  d'hydrogene 
et,  par  consequent  pent  etre  repr^entee  par  un  symbole  chimique  de  la 
forme  CiiH3n.  Wagner  dit  qu’on  pent  admettre,  en  gros,  la  formule 
C*®  H*®.”  He  states  that,  by  distillation,  it  gives  36?  to  50;*  paraffine. 

In  1888  appeared  notices  of  a  paper  ny  D  dlfus  and  Meunier  (of  which  I 
have  not  b^n  able  to  encounter  the  original)  on  “  a  ne'X'  variety  of  earth- 
wax  found  near  Kolomea,  Galicia,  very  hard,  of  golden  yellow  color  and 
fibrous,  liliecrocidolite  in  aspect.  Melts  at  176°  F.  (80°  C.',  and  is  completely 
soluble  in  ether,  which,  on  slow  evaporation,  yields  colorless  monoclinic 
needles.  In  boiling  alcohol  it  is  less  soluble.  It  distils  without  residue. 
They  attribute  to  it  the  formula  CoH2o,  This  curious  variety  illustrates 
the  wride  range  of  properties  presented  by  the  olefine  waxes,  as  well  as 
their  frequent  and  marked  \‘ariations  from  paraffine  waxes.”** 

In  1888  Zaloziecki  published  an  investigation  upon  Paraffine  in  Pet¬ 
roleum,  upon  which  Mr.  Ei.  A.  Partridge  in  the  following  year  read  to  the 
Franklin  Institute  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  commentary,  which  I 
must  be  satisfied,  though  wdth  reluctance,  only  to  refer  to  here.H 

[This  digest  has  spun  out  to  a  length  so  unexpected  that  I  am  forced  to 
postpone  to  another  occasion  a  summation  and  generalization  of  the  large 
mass  of  facts  it  contains.  I  shall  then,  of  course,  bring  forward  a  few 
resultsof  my  owm  in  the  same  field.  -H.  WuRXZ  J 


Manufacture  of  Alkali  with  Calcium  Sulphydrate.— Mr.  J.  Leith,  of 
St.  Hel'ms,  recently  described,  before  the  Liverpool  Section  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry,  a  new  process  whicli  had  been  patented  by  Mr.  A. 
G.  Haddock  and  himself  for  the  use  of  sulphydrate  of  calcium  in  the 
manufacture  of  alkali  The  proces.*  consists  m  making  solutions  of  sul- 

S hate  of  soda  and  sulphydrate  of  calcium,  mixing  thest>  to  form  pearl- 
ardeniug  and  sulphydrate  of  soda,  which  latter  is  converted  by  means  of 
lune'^kUn  gas  into  bicarb  >nate  of  soda.  The  sulphydrate  of  <^lcium  em- 
plovedin  the  process  is  made  from  Leblanc  vat  waste  by  passing  through 
It  tne  sqIpUuietted  hydrogen  evolved  in  this  process  The  sulphur  con* 
taiuQJ  ia  the  vat  waste  is  recovered  as  such  by  this  process.  One  grest 
aclvaniugc  claimed  is  that  the  process  is  worked  jntlie  w-et  way,  involving 
no  furnace  operations.  This  new  process  compares  most  favorably  in  the 
matter  of  c<»8t  with  the  two  principal  processes  now  worked. 


[I  See  Issues  of  Vovenab^r  20'.b,  1837}  June  9tb(  188S.  et.  si- ,  _  .  _ 

I  have  myself  auoeclnien,  kindly  presented  me  by  Mr,  Jacob  Wa 
trongly  jugjesti  tbe  above,  It  oinoe  from  7J0  feet  deenat  It  „ 
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NOTES  ON  SAFETY  LAMPS.* 

By  Herbert  W,  Hngbes.  F.  Q.  S..  A.  B.  S.  M. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Coal  Mines  Act  of  1887,  practically  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  old,  unbonneted  forms  of  safety  lamps,  it  became  necessary 
to  select  from  the  numerous  new  designs  thrown  on  the  market  some 
lamp  which  gave  good  results  under  the  conditions  existing  in  mines.  In 
the  following  paper  is  described  a  series  of  experiments  with  nine  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  lamps,  which  have  been  on  trial  for  more  than  a  year. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  classify  the  lamps  under  the  head  of  safety,  so  far 
as  resistance  to  explosive  currents  of  highest  velocity  is  concerned.  Only 
such  lamps  were  selected  for  experiment  as  were  well  known  to  fulfill 
this  condition  under  all  ordinary  circumstances.  What  has  been  done 
was  to  give  lamps  into  the  hands  of  the  deputies,  who  noted  tiieir  be¬ 
havior  in  the  presence  of  gas,  their  illuminating  power  as  compared  with 
one  another,  and  the  light  they  gave  after  burning  for  some  hours  under 
ground. 

Heppleirhite  Gray.— The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Accidents 
in  Mines  first  drew  attentioirto  the  original  form  of  this  type.  As  the 
lamp  then  reported  on  so  favorably  is  so  different  in  construction  to  its 
modem  representative  the  drawing  accompanying  the  report  referred  to 
is  reproduced  (Fig.  1)  with  a  view  of  clearly  showing  the  successive  devel¬ 
opments  which  have  taken  place.  Its  chief  peculiarity  (and  one  in  w'hich 
it  differs  from  all  modern  safety-lamps)  is  the  admission  of  the  feed  air 
from  the  top,  down  four  tubes,  and  then  through  an  annular  chamber,  h, 
situated  immediately  above  the  oil  vessel.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  current  to  rush  down  the  inlet  tubes,  as  they  are  protect- 
ed^>y  the  projecting  top  of  the  lamp.  The  only  gauze  employed  is  that 
covering  the  outlet,  c,  and  the  annular  inlet  chamber. 

The  form  of  this  lamp  finally  adopted  may  be  described  as  follows  : 

In  place  of  the  four  inlet  tubes,  three  only  are  used,  as  will  be  seen  from 
Fig.  4.  which  is  a  section  on  line  A  B,  Fig.  3.  The  third  tulie  is  con¬ 
siderably  broader  than  the  others,  and  acts  as  a  reflector.  The  shield 
plate,  a,' in  the  hood,  is  made  of  such  a  size  as  to  completely  cover  the 
inlet  holes.  The  height  of  the  outlet  cone  must  be  such  as  to  just  reach 
to  the  level  of  the  shield  plate,  when  it  then  occupies  a  position  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  two  horizontal  rings  of  holes,  b  6>,  which 
are  placed  in  the  hood  for  the  products  of  combustion  to 
escape  by.  In  the  top  crown  of  the  lamp  is  put  a  circular  row  of  holes  of 
the  same  diameter  as  those  in  the  shield  rim  ;  these  being  covered  by  a 
thin  sheet-brass  plate  inches  diameter.  To  stiffen  the  covering 
plate  it  is  crimped  in  three  places,  the  crimped  parts  touching  the  crown 
as  shown  at  c.  These  improvements  remove  the  defect  of  the  light  being 
suddenly  extinguished  from  no  apparent  cause,  which  often  occurred 
with  sonie  of  the  earlier  forms.  Tlie  same  results  are  obtained  with  the 
form  of  hood  shown  in  Fig.  5  ;  here  the  outlet  cone  and  inlet  tubes  are 
covered  by  a  piece  of  brass  lient  into  the  shape  illustrated.  One  hole,  4 
inch  in  diameter,  serves  for  the  escape  of  the  products  of  combustion, 
this  Iteing  protect^  from  direct  currents  by  a  piece  of  sheet  brass  crimped 
as  before  mentioned.  This  shape  of  hood  ^arcely  apjiears  of  such  a  safe 
character  as  the  former  one,  but  a  large  number  of  lamps  have  been  con¬ 
structed  to  this  design.  Another  improvement,  which  facilitates  cleaning, 
is  that  the  ring  securing  the  glass  in  position  is  screwed  onto  the  vertical 
plate  forming  the  air-inlet  chamlier  {d,  Fig.  3)  instead  of  to  the  frame  of 
the  lamp.  It  follows  from  this  that,  when  the  lower  gauze  ring  is  un¬ 
screwed.  all  the  inside  parts  of  the  lamp  at  once  fall  out. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  form  very  similar  to  the  one  just  described  except  that 
the  outlet  holes  in  the  crown  and  the  crimped  plate  above  are  absent.  The 
height  of  glass  was  increased,  and  gauze  diminished  in  proportion.  In 
the  case  of  intenial  explosions,  the  glass  of  a  lamp  confines  the  gases 
there,  and  acts  really  like  a  cannon:  and  for  this  cause  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  keep  to  the  standard  height. 

Heating  of  the  inlet  air  seems  to  make  a  lamp  burn  better  where  car¬ 
bonic-acid  gas  is  present:  so  to  obtain  this  result  in  the  lamp  under  notice 
a  thin  copper  cone  (Fig.  6)  is  attached  to  the  ring  securing  the  glass  in 
position.  Being  situated  near  the  flame,  this  naturally  gets  hot,  and  so 
warms  the  inlet  air  which  jiasses  directly  beneath  it.  It  cannot  definitely 
be  said  whether  this  device  really  accomplishes  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  applied;  its  action  is  too  delicate  for  direct  observation. 

In  the  lamp  of  latest  design,  the  jxirtion  of  oil  vessel  supporting  wick 
tube  has  been  lowered,  but  the  wick  tube  itself  has  been  lengthened,  so 
that  the  flame  is  only  slightly  lower  than  in  the  old  types.  The  breadth 
of  the  wick  has  been  increased,  and  now  stands  at  A  inch  full. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  this  lamp  undoubtedly  gives  more  useful 
illumination  than  any  other.  Ckilliers  require  light  to  be  thrown  in  all 
directions,  especially  upward,  and  hence  naked  lights  are  often  used  un¬ 
der  conditions  which  may  at  any  time  become  dangerous.  They  are  not 
actually  unsafe,  but  no  one  can  say  whether  they  may  become  so.  It 
was  stated  at  the  imiuiry  on  the  Llanerch  explosion,  by  several  of  the 
miners  who  gave  evidence,  that  they  preferred  to  take  the  risk  of  work¬ 
ing  with  naked  lights,  as,  in  their  opinion,  if  safety  lamps  were  used, 
accidents  from  fall  of  roof  and  sides  would  more  than  compensate  for  the 
additional  security  obtained  against  explosions.  All  ordinary  shield^ 
lamps  suffer  from  the  great  disadvantage  of  giving  practically  no  illumb 
nation  on  the  roof.  Their  shields  are  necessarily  of  larger  diameter  than 
the  glass,  and  really  act  like  a  shade,  preventing  any  light  striking  up¬ 
ward.  The  conical  glass  of  the  Hepplewhite-Gray  performs  just  the 
contrary  action,  as  it  deflects  the  light  toward  the  roof  ;  and  as  the  shield 
above  is  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  lower  jiart  of  the  glass,  nothing  pre¬ 
vents  the  rays  reaching  the  place  where  they  are  specially  useful  and 
desirable. 

With  respect  to  its  power  to  detect  small  quantities  of  gas  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  superior  to  all  others.  +  All  ordinary  forms,  with  the  inlet  above 
the  glass,  will  miss,  say,  four  inches  of  gas  lying  immediately  against  the 
roof,  except  when'  they  are  tilted  very  much,  and  then  there  is  great 
danger  of  their  going  out.  Many  lamps  are  now  constructed  to  take  air, 
if  desirable,  from  the  top,  like  the  Gray,  and  then  they  will  detect  thin 
layers  also  ;  but  even  then  they  will  not  do  it  so  rapidly.  It  is  possible  to 

•  Abstract  of  a  Mper  in  Proceediusrs  of  the  Federated  Institution  of  Mining 
Engineers,  Xewcastle  upon  Tyne,  March,  1891. 

t  As  the  Pieler  lamp  cannot  be  used  in  ordinary  every-day  working,  it  Is  not  taken 
into  consideration. 


indication  being  given— that  is  to  say.  if  it  is  done  hurriedly.  This  is 
quite  impossible  with  the  Gray,  as  the  flame  immediately  “  spires  ”  up. 

Comparative  tests  have  proved  that  this  lamp  showed  gas  to  be  present 
from  6  to  12  inches  nearer  the  floor  than  any  other.  Practically  this 
means  that  it  detects  smaller  quantities.  In  comparison  with  the  unbon¬ 
neted  Davy  or  Clanny,  it  readily  shows  a  cap  on  the  flame,  where  those 
lamps  fail  to  give  the  slightest  indication. 

Numerous  experiments  have  proved  the  safety  of  this  type  in  cur¬ 
rents  of  high  velocity.  The  risk  of  internal  explosion  passing  out¬ 
ward  is  practically  ab^nt.  owing  to  the  small  volume  contained  in  the 
lamp,  the  regulation  of  the  outlet  of  the  products  of  combustion,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  feed  air  is  introduced.  Theoretically,  an  internal 
explosion  is  impossible,  as.  owing  to  the  admission  being  below  the  flame, 
any  fire  damp  is  burned  as  it  arrives,  and  the  inside  of  the  lamp  is  tilled 
entirely  with  the  products  of  combustion.  This,  however,  is  not  abso- 

[)ut  some  modern  lamps  into  gas,  and  take  them  out  again  without  any 
utely  the  case,  as  the  writer  has  oliserved,  on  one  or  too  occasions,  a 
series  of  very  small  explosions  take  place  in  the  lamp  after  it  has  been  put 
in  an  inflammable  mixture  and  then  withdrawn.  With  black  damp  the 
flame  drops  and  fades  away,  but  if  any  gas  is  present  a  slight  “spiring” 
of  the  flame  is  immediately  noticed,  and  this  takes  place  once  or  twice 
before  light  is  lost. 

Mueseler. — This  type  of  lamp  has  deservedly  been  held  in  good  repute 
for  many  years,  and  the  report  of  the  Mines  Accidents  Commission  on 
'  the  shielded  variety  was  very  favorable.  As  a  detector  of  gas  it  ranks  a 
very  good  second  to  the  Gray;  and  it  does  so  in  a  clear,  delicate  manner, 
the  cap  produced  being  very  distinct. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  a  chimney  in  this  lamp,  when  it  is  tilted  the 
products  of  combustion  pass  outside  the  chimney  and  foul  the  inlet  air, 
with  the  consequent  result  that  the  light  is  extinguished.  This,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  shield  acting  as  a  shade,  makes  the  examination  of  the 
roof  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

The  Mueseler  lamp,  shown  in  Fig.  7,  is  one  of  the  safest  of  all  lamps,  as 
it  has  been  tested  in  explosive  currents  of  100  feet  per  second  without 
failure.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  this  type  in  having  a  gauze 
chimney  instead  of  a  metal  one,  and  the  diaphragm  is  conical  instead  of 
horizontal  (b).  Its  safety  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  double  shield  em¬ 
ployed,  the  inner  one  of  which  is  provided  with  a  conical  outlet ;  the  exit 
of  products  of  combustion  is  retarded,  the  upper  part  of  the  gauzes  is  kept 
in  a  bath  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  in  case  of  any  internal  explosion  the 
light  is  immediately  extinguished  and  the  inlet  air  fouled.  The  arrows 


in  the  figure  show  the  direction  taken  by  the  supply  of  air  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  combustion,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gauzes  are  protected 
from  all  violent  currents.  There  are  ten  holes  in  the  inside  snield  and 
seven  in  the  outer  one,  the  latter  being  placed  near  the  top.  A  gas-test¬ 
ing  shutter  (n)  is  placed  above  the  horizontal  inlet  holes  near  the  top  of 
the  glass,  and  when  this  is  closed  the  feed  air  is  compelled  to  enter 
through  the  holes  in  the  outer  shield  near  the  top  and  pass  downward, 
thin  layers  of  gas  near  the  roof  being  thereby  easily  detected. 

This  lamp  does  not  burn  well  in  “dampy”  or  slow  currents,  and  gieat 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  lighting  it,  and,  from  the  winding  path  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  fe^  air,  proper  circulation  does  not  take  place  until  the  lamp 
gets  hot.  The  type  Mueseler,  which  is  largely  employed  in  South  Wales, 
differs  from  the  preceding  one  only  in  the  absence  of  the  inner  shield. 
There  is  not  so  much  difficulty  in  lighting  this,  and  it  burns  better  in  im¬ 
pure  currents. 

.Vorgran..— Prominent  attention  was  dra  wn  to  this  lamp  immediately  after 
the  report  of  the  Accidents  in  Mines  Commission  was  published.  Experi¬ 
ments  showed  that  it  would  not  pass  flame  in  explosive  cun-ents  of  the 
highest  velocities. 

An  inner  and  outer  shield  are  provided  (Fig.  8),  the  latter  having  a 
series  of  five  horizontal  rows  of  circular  holes  punched  through  it,  while 
the  former  is  similarly  supplied  with  six  horizontal  rows  of  slits.  The 
openings  in  one  shield  are  opposite  the  solid  portion  of  the  other.  Three 
gauzes  are  used— an  outer  cylindrical  one  without  a  top,  a  middle  one  of 
the  Clanny  type,  and  an  inner  one,  really  built  of  two  gauzes  and  a  chim¬ 
ney. 

This  lamp  detects  gas  well,  burns  well  in  a  good  current  of  air  but 
badly  in  a  “  dampy  ”  one,  does  not  get  hot  (probably  owing  to  its  large  in¬ 
ternal  volume),  and  stands  a  fair  amount  of  tilting  without  the  light 
being  extinguished.  After  being  in  use  several  hours  under  ground,  the 
light  gets  very  defective.  This  lamp  is  composed  of  six  parts,  neglecting 
washers,  and,  being  of  complicated  construction;  it  seems  improbable  that 
it  will  come  into  large  use. 

Its  locking  arrangement,  however,  possesses  points  of  novelty.  Two 
projections,  one  on  the  oil  vessel  and  the  other  on  the  upper 
part  of  lamp,  with  vertical  holes,  are  provided  (a  and  b,  Fig.  8),  but  the 
passage  in  the  upper  projection  does  not  go  completely  through  it.  A 
small  spring  catch,  c.  is  situated  in  ihe  low  er  pjojection,  and  this  will  al¬ 
low'  a  cylinder,  of  equal  diameter  to  the  hole,  to  pass  by.  if  the  direction 
of  motion  be  vertically  upward.  The  lead  plug  employed  (d)  consists  of 
a  cylinder  with  a  >  -shaped  piece  cut  out.  To  lock  the  lamp,  the  cylinder 
of  lead  is  pushed  in  through  the  lower  hole ;  it  cannot  go  out  at  the  top, 
as  the  covering  prevents  it.  and  it  cannot  be  drawn  back  again,  as  the 
small  spring  catches  under  the  > .  This  arrangement  seems  to  be  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  ordinary  lead  rivet,  as  time  is  saved. 

Jl/arsauf.— Results  obtained  in  practical  use  have  given  this  lamp  an 
excellent  reputation.  As  originally  constructed,  two  rows  of  inlet  holes 
were  simplied,  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  bonnet  and  the  other  in  the  hori: 
zontal  flange  forming  the  base  of  this  part.  The  Accidents  in  Mines  Com¬ 
mission  recommend^  doing  away  with  the  holes  at  the  base  of  the  bon¬ 
net,  apd  in  most'  Of  the  lamps  now  copstructed  in  Fingland  this  is  cap- 
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ried  out.  After  an  experience  of  some  months  the  writer,  over  a  year 
ago,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Marsaut  lamp  appeared  to  be  the  most 
suitable  for  the  working  miner;  its  construction  was  simple  and  strong, 
and  it  gave  a  reliable  indication  of  gas  and  a  good  light. 

Further  experience  has  not  materially  altered  that  opinion,  as,  although 
the  lamp  finding  most  favor  does  not  go  by  M.  Marsaut’s  name,  yet  it  is 
practically  a  lamp  of  this  tjpe,  with  an  addition  which  increases  its  effi¬ 
ciency  and  lighting  powers  in  the  impure  currents  of  return  airways. 

Deflector.— As  complaints  had  been  made  of  the  difficulty  in  getting 
some  of  the  other  forms  of  lamps  to  burn  brightly,  a  few  of  this  type 
were  obtained  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  minere.  From  the  first, 
excellent  reports  were  received.  At  the  end  of  a  shift,  the  light  given  was 
nearly  as  good  as  it  was  at  the  commencement.  After  burning  a  short 
time,  and  getting  hot,  the  illuminating  power  sensibly  increases,  and  no 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  lighting  the  lamp  when  all  the  parts  are  cold. 

Fig.  9  illustrates  the  lamp,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Marsaut  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  gauzes,  shield,  oil  vessel,  and  glass 
are  concerned.  The  distinctive  difference,  however,  consists  in  the 
guiding  of  the  inlet  air  ;  this  is  admitted  through  a  row  of  holes  in  the 
horizontal  flange  supporting  the  shield,  and  is  prevented  impinging  on 
the  ^uze  by  a  vertical  cylinder  of  brass,  a,  IJ  inches  high,  which  acts  as 
a  guide  and  directs  the  ingoing  current  vertically  upward.  At  a  point 
atout  H  inches  above  the  horizontal  flange  supporting  the  shield,  an 
angle  ring,  b,  is  introduced,  the  horizontal  part  of  which  completely  fills 
up  the  space  between  the  outside  gauze  and  the  inside  of  the  shield.  The 
other  flange  projects  downward  close  against  the  gauze,  terminating 
just  befo’^e  reaching  the  vertical  cylinder  which  proceeds  from  the  hori¬ 
zontal  flange  forming  the  base  of  the  shield.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
vertical  cylinder  (a)  is  not  placed  close  to  the  gauze,  but  occupies  an  in¬ 
termediate  position  between  that  part  and  the  shield. 

The  inlet  air  after  being  directed  upward  meets  this  “  deflector,”  and 


and  the  supply  of  oil  is  better.  Mr.  Ashworth  obtained  a  similar  result  by 
making  the  wick  wider  than  the  wick  tube,  and  the  tube  broader  than 
the  wick. 

A  point  to  which  little  attention  has  been  drawn  is  the  material  of 
which  the  oil  vessel  is  constructed.  In  England  this  part  is  invariably 
made  of  brass,  while  on  the  Continent  it  is  just  as  regularly  made  of  iron. 
M.  Marsaut’s  experiments^:  proved  that  the  lighting  power  is  influenced 
by  the  material  of  which  the  lamps  are  construct^,  and  that  a  brass 
lamp  only  gave  70^  of  the  luminous  intensity  of  the  same  lamp  in  iron. 
The  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  the  superior  heat  conductivity  of  the 
former — the  lamp  bottom  gets  very  hot,  and  the  oil  goes  into  a  gummy 
state.  To  get  over  this  difficulty  Mr.  Ashworth  casts  the  top  of  his  oil 
vessels  with  a  bad  conductor  of  heat— tin. 

Conclusions.— Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  useful  light  given  by  the 
Hepplewhite  Gray,  the  way  this  is  directed  on  to  the  roof,  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  indication  of  gas  given  by  this  lamp,  it  is  preferred  to  all  others  for 
use  by  deputies,  firemen  and  timberers.  It  requires,  however,  very  care¬ 
ful  handling  ;  and  the  light  is  easily  extinguished,  even  when  gas  is  ab¬ 
sent.  Men  are  apt  to  get  careless,  and  carry  it  about  with  the  lower  slide 
holes  open,  and  when  in  that  state  if  the  current  impinges  suddenly  on 
the  lamp  the  light  is  lost.  The  later  form  (Fig.  3)  is  by  no  means  so  sensi¬ 
tive  to  this  failing  as  the  first  varieties.  The  distribution  of  light 
on  the  roof  is  due  to  the  truncated  cone  form  of  glass 
which  is  claimed  to  be  stronger  than  a  cylindrical  one 
and  to  automatically  accommodate  itself  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  The  rapidity  with  which  gas  is  detected  is  a  great  point 
in  their  favor.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  with  this  lamp  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  miss  a  small  quantity,  even  when  passing  hurriedly  from  one 
place  to  another.  This  can  easily  be  done  with  any  of  the  other  forms, 
as,  unless  there  is  an  appreciable  quantity  of  gas  present,  they  require  to 
be  held  a  definite  time  in  it  before  any  indication  is  given. 


Fig.  1. 
Gray, 


is  thus  thrown  onto  the  flame.  As  the  lamp  gets  hot  more  air  is  sucked  l 
in,  and  passed  on  to  supjwrt  combustion.  This  forms  the  expla- , 
nation  why  such  good  illumination  is  obtained.  In  all  ordin¬ 
ary  lamps  a  rapid  circulation  is  obtained  as  soon  as  the  parts  j 
gel  hot.  but  no  appliances  are  introduced  to  properly  direct  the  inlet  cur¬ 
rent,  and,  as  a  result,  the  greater  part  passes  away  at  once  with  the  pro-  i 
ducts  of  combustion,  only  a  portion  going  downward  to  supply  the  flame.  ' 
In  the  “  Deflector'  every  particle  entering  reaches  the  flame,  and  before 
iloing  so  is  heated  by  contact  with  the  warm  deflecting  ring  and  gauzes. 

To  this  heating  of  inlet  air  and  proper  directing  of  current  is  due  the 
fact  that  this  lamp  will  bum  in  an  air  containing  such  a  quantity  of  car¬ 
bonic-acid  gas  that  all  ordinary  forms,  even  unbonneted  ones,  are  imme¬ 
diately  extinguished. 

The  lamp  is  supplied  with  a  solid  top.  c,  and  the  shield  is  secured  by  a 
lead  rivet,  d.  This  is  an  advantage,  as  the  locking  of  the  bonnebcan  be 
left  to  the  last  minute,  and  until  the  miner  has  satisfied  himself  that  all 
the  parts  are  in  their  proper  position.  The  locking  arrangement  for  the 
oil  vessel,  is  performed  by  a  hasp  (e)  dropping  over  a  projecting  boss  (/), 
through  which  a  hole  is  bored  for  the  reception  of  a  lead  rivet.  The  hasp, 
e,  is  fixed  to  a  loose  collar,  g,  surrounding  the  oil  vessel,  and  as  this  can 
easily  be  turned  round,  compensation  for  wear  on  screw  of  oil  vessel  is 
given,  and  the  projection  (f)  and  hasp  (e)  can  always  be  brought  exactly 
together. 

As  illuminants  for  these  lamps,  the  mixture  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Accidents  in  Mines,  consisting  of  two  parts  of  vegetable 
oil  to  one  part  of  best  petroleum,  has  been  used  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  has  given  better  results  than  vegetable  oil  alone,  with  one  exception, 
viz. ,  m  the  case  of  the  Hepplewhite  Gray.  This  lamp  is  so  delicate  that 
if  that  mixture  be  employed  the  flame  has  a  tendency  to  “spire”  in  close, 
hot  places,  even  when  firedamp  is  absent. 

The  flat  form  of  wick  is  used  in  all  lamps  experimented  on,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Morgan,  and  to  this  sha^  is  due  their  superior  illumin¬ 
ating  power  over  the  old  unbonneted  types.  A  further  improvement, 
due  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Stokes,  has  been  lately  introduced.  The  wick  tube  is 
guttered  along  one  side,  and  the  wick  is  supplied  rather  wider  than  the  tube, 
so  that  it  takes  a  corrugated  form.  A  larger  surface  of  flame  is  obtained, 


For  the  ordinary  miner,  who  requires  something  a  little  less  delicate  than 
the  Gray,  the  “  Deflector”  lamp  has  yielded  by  far  the  best  results.  The 
light  given  in  impure  air  is  superior  to  that  obtained  from  any  other  form, 
and  it  will  continue  to  burn  even  where  the  unbonneted  varieties  will  not. 
It  gives  as  good  an  indication  of  gas  as  any  other  lamp  experimented  upon, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Gray  and  Mueseler.  After  being  in  use  for  over  a 
year  there  is  not  a  miner  at  the  pit  who,  if  he  had  his  choice,  would  not 
select  this  lamp  in  preference  to  any  other,  his  reasons  for  this  being — it 
burns  brightly  in  slow  and  impure  currents,  gives  a  good  light  for  a  long 
time,  and  will  stand  a  lot  of  knocking  about. 


Production  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  France  in  1890.— The  detailed 
figures  of  pig  iron,  finished  iron,  and  steel  output  in  France  during  1890 
have  just  been  published,  says  the  Ironmonger.  They  show  that  last 
yeai’s  production  of  pig  iron  attained  the  total  of  1,970,160  tons— an  in¬ 
crease  of  247,780  tons  upon  1889,  and  within  100,000  tons  of  the  maximum 
of  1883.  The  total  output  of  finished  iron  was  823,360  tons,  which  is 
30,000  tons  above  the  preceding  year’s  total,  but  no  less  than  250,000  tons 
below  the  maximum  of  1882.  *On  the  other  hand,  the  output  of  steel 
was  the  largest  ever  attained.  The  total,  .>66,197  tons,  exceeds  that  of 
1889  by  37,000  tons,  and  that  of  1888  by  nearly  .50,000  tons.  This  rise 
took  place  in  spite  of  a  fall  of  10,000  tons,  as  compared  with  1889,  in  the 
production  of  bars.  There  was  an  increase  of  30,000  tons  in  rails,  and  of 
19,000  in  sheets,  etc.  The  largest  producing  districts  were :  For  pig-iron, 
Meurthe-et-Moselle.  1,083,705  tons,  an  increase  of  140.000  tons:  for  fin¬ 
ished  iron,  the  Nord,  340,056  tons,  an  increase  of  18,000  tons  ;  and  for 
steel  the  Nord  and  Pas-de-Calais,  142,000  tons,  practically  the  same  total 
as  last  year.  There  was  an  increase  of  17,.500  tons  in  the  steel  output  of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle.  which  amounted  to  61,988  tons.  This  rise  lepresents 
the  growth  which  is  taking  place  in  that  district  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  upon  the  basic  process  from  the  native  ironstone  deposits.  The  same 
district  is  making  by  far  the  most  rapid  advances  of  any  French  metal¬ 
lurgical  center  as  a  producer  of  pig  iron. 

;  Chesterfield  and  Derbyshire  Institute  of  Engineers.  V ol.  XII.,  page  232. 
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Ashworth  Heppi.ewhite-Gray. 


Fig.  9. 

Howat  Deflector. 
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Ashworth-Muesseler. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  SPELTER  IN  EUROPE  AND  UNITED  STATES  IN  1890. 


Statement  of  Henry  R.  Merton  &  Go.,  London,  Englind. 


Scblesische 


In  English  tons. 

UNITED  STATES. 

(Compiled  by  the  American  Metal  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  New  York.) 

Illinois:  1890.  1889. 

Matthies8en&  HegelerZinc 

Co .  11.410  11.165 

llUnois  Zinc  Co .  6.722  7.311 

Collinsville  Zinc  Co .  3.348  2,944 


21.480  21,420 

Kobert  Lanyon  &  Co _  . .  3,681  2,890  ' 

Weir  City  iinc  Co .  3,75.5  2,7ftl  | 

W.&J.  Lanyon .  2.321  2,310  i 

Granby  Mining  and  Smelt¬ 
ing  Co .  2,325  2,250  l 

S.  H.  Lanyon  &  Bros .  2,023  2.021  ' 

The  Girard  Zinc  Co .  63  _ 

Sundries .  180  _ 

H..348  12.263 

Missouri: 

Glendale  Zinc  Co .  4.610  4,375 

Rich  Hill  Zinc  Works .  2,615  2.510  ! 

Kobert  Lanyon  &  Co .  2.675  2,449  i 

Kmpire  Zinc  Co .  2,132  1,800  ! 

12,032  11,134 

Kastern  and  Southern  States: 

Lehigh  Zinc  and  Iron  Co. . .  500  *2. *100 

Passaic  Zinc  Co  .  ‘2,.300  *1.700  | 

Bertha  Zinc  Co .  1,863  2,386  i 

New  Jersey  Zinc  and  Iron  | 

Co  .  8.50  *4.50 

Wythes  Lead  and  Zinc  Co.  347  409  ! 

Edes.  Mixter  and  Heald 

Zinc  Co..., .  *300  *250 

Sundries .  2,000 

12.160  7.995 

United  States  total .  60,020 

AUSTRIA. 

Sagor .  1,430  1,210 

Cmi .  1.880  1,670 

Siersza-Niedzieliska .  3,825 


RHINE  DISTRICT  AND  BELGIUM. 


Rhein  Nassau  Co. 
L.  de  Laraiune.. 


Mark.  Westf.,  Bergw.,  Ver. 
Nouvelle  Montagne  . 


Eschger  Ghe^qui^re  &  Co.. 


SII.ESIA. 

Action -Gesell 


Graf  H.  Henckel  von  Don- 


Graefln  Scbaffgotsch. 

Graf  6.  Henckel  von  Don- 


Vereinigte  KOnigs  &  Lau- 


Baron 
Erben 
Fisous . . 


Horschitz’sche 


.52,812  Soci*^t^  du  Midi. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Vivian  &  Sons . 

English  Crown  Spelter  Co. 

(lAd.i . 

Uillwyn  &  Co . 

Swansea  Vale  Spelter  Co. . 

Villiers  Spelter  Co . 

Pascoe,  Grenfell  &  Sons _ 

Nenthead  &  Tynedale  Co  .. 

John  Lysaght  (Ltd  » . 

Staffordshire  Knot  . 

MiU'-ra  Mines . 

H.  Kenyon  &  Co . 


.135  6,330 


6,60.5  6,842 

4,981 
4.540 
2,161 
2,180 
1  272 
1  507 
5,113 
1.100 
610 
.500 


—  Silesia... 


29,145  30,806 

POLAND.  , 

Total .  3,620  3,026 


Tons . 343,265 

Average  price  of  spelter  ex 
ship  London . £23  5. 

Imports  of  spelter  into  Eng¬ 
land.  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns, 
tons .  56,205 

*  Estimated . 


1890. 

1889. 

52,865 

52.016  ! 

14,855 

14.631 

9,250 

9,245 

8,350 

8,863 

7.960 

7,470 

6,760 

6,693 

5.630 

5,560 

5.490 

.5.353 

5  465 

5.805 

5.350 

5,090 

5.175 

4,910 

4.065 

4.303 

4,100 

3.956 

2.295 

♦750 

137.630 

134,648 

24,840 

26675 

1S,.5.50 

18,‘206 

16355 

16,202 

11,670 

11.392 

6265 

6465 

4,090 

3.943 

1,7.50 

1,660 

1,880 

1,907 

1.020 

1,130 

830 

963 

•225 

170 

87,475 

85,653 

AIN. 

16240 

16,785 

16240 

16,785 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  RECOVERING  TIN  FROM  TINPLATE  SCRAP.* 

By  B.  ScholtM. 

Tbe  solvent  action  of  acid  ferric  salts  upon  metals  is  well  known,  but 
the  property  has  not  hitherto  been  utilized  in  the  treatment  of  tinplate 
waste,  for  which  purpose  it  answers  perfectly.  The  solvent  used  may  be 
either  acid  ferric  sulphate,  acid  stannic  sulphate,  dilute  sulpliuric  acid,  or 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  in  the  two  latter  cases  ferric  hydrate,  in  the 
form  of  heavily  rusted  scrap  iron,  must  be  added.  The  tin,  when  dis¬ 
solved,  is  precipitated  hy  metallic  iron,  for  which  purpose,  however,  the 
solution  must  be  perfectly  neutral,  and  contain  only  protoxide  salts,  as 
the  smallest  excess  of  acid  in  the  presence  of  persalts  prevents  the  reaction. 
This  condition  is  attained  by  passing  the  solution  through  a  mixture  of 
iron  rust,  metallic  tin  and  metallic  iron,  when  the  following  reactions 
t&kc  * 

(1)  Fe*0,'3H*0  +  SnOSO,  -|-  3SO,  H*0  =  2FeOSO,  -U  SnO.  2  SO,  6H,0. 

(2)  SnO,2SO,  -h  Sn  =  2  SnOSO,. 

(3)  2  SnOSO,  -f-  2  Fe  =  2  FeOSO,  2  Sn. 

The  process,  as  practised,  includes  three  principal  operations  ;  (1)  The 
solution  of  the  tin;  (2)  the  precipitation  of  the  tin;  and  (3)  the  treatment  of 
the  waste  liquor.  When  acid  feiric  sulphate  is  used,  the  tinplate  cuttings 
are  placed  in  iron  baskets  and  lowered  into  the  solution  contained  in  an 
open  wooden  vat.  The  tin  covering  is  completely  stripped  off  the  iron  in 
a  very  few  hours.  The  basket  is  then  lifted  out.  the  contents  washed  in 
water  and  picked  over  by  hand,  to  separate  portions  still  covered  with 
tin,  while  the  remainder,  which  is  clean  malleable  iron,  is  pressed  into 
balls  for  the  heating  furnace.  The  partially  stripped  portions  are  either 
returned  to  the  dissolving  bath  or  put  aside  to  rust,  in 
order  to  obtain  material  for  the  neutralizing  vat.  When 
the  solution  is  saturated,  as  evidenced  by  its  no  longer  acting  upon  fresh 
tin-plate  scrap,  in  which  condition  it  contains  mainly  stannous  and  fer¬ 
rous  sulphates,  probably  a  little  stannic  oxide  and  some  free  acid,  it  is 
passed  to  the  neutralizing  vat  containing  metallic  tin  anil  iron  rust, 
where  the  excess  of  acid  is  neutralized,  and  the  persalts  are  reduced  as 
shown  above.  When  an  acid  stannic  solution  is  used,  the  method  of 
proceeding  is  similar,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  nature  of  the  sol¬ 
vent.  Instead  of  these  solutions,  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid 
may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  ferric  oxide  or  its  hydrate,  but  with 
these  the  action  is  somewhat  slower,  from  6  to  24  hoiu-s  being  required 
to  remove  the  tin  completely. 

The  precipitation  of  the  tin  from  the  neutral  stannous  solution  is 
effected  by  running  it  into  vats  containing  clean  metallic  iron  (scrap  pre- 
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viously  freed  from  tin).  The  reaction  goes  on  slowly,  the  tin  separating 
as  gray  metallic  powder  or  in  brilliant  crystalline  grains ;  but  the  reduc¬ 
tion  is  complete,  the  exhausted  solution  showing  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
tin.  The  precipitate,  when  washed  and  cleaned  from  iron  by  dilute  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  is  either  melted  or  used  for  making  tin  salts.  The  green 
vitriol  liiiuors  from  the  precipitating  vats  are  concentrated  by  allowing 
them  to(lrop  slowly  over  a  large  heap  of  cleaned  iron  scrap,  wliich  causes 
a  rapid  evaporation  and  a  deposit  of  ferrous  sulphate  on  the  metal. 
This  may  be  washed  off  and  purified  as  commercial  copperas 
by  recrystallizing,  or  it  may  be  used  for  forming  the  acid  liquor 
for  dissolving  fresh  quantities  of  tin.  When  the  tin-plate  cuttings  are 
varnished  the  surface  is  cleaned  by  heating  them  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  at  a  temperature  of  100  ,  which  destroys  the  varnish  in  a  very  short 
time,  leaving  the  tin  surface  exposed.  When  zinc  is  present  it  should 
first  be  removed  by  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  hy¬ 
drogen  is  evolved.  The  plant  and  materials  required  are  both  simple  and 
inexpensive.  From  one  to  six  hundredw*eight  of  chamber  acid,  worth 
from  25  cents  to  $3,  are  consumed  per  hundredweight  of  tin  obtained, 
worth  $22.50  to  $25,  in  addition  to  25  to  40  hundredweight  of  iron,  wortli 
from  $9.25  to  $20,  The  amount  of  coal  required  is  inconsiderable.  Both 
tin  and  iron  are  obtained  in  the  highest  state  of  purity. 


Acid  Proof  Slabs  for  Glover  Towers. — In  the  manufacture  of  acid 
proof  slabs  for  Glover  towers,  it  is  preferable  to  use  materials  rich  in 
silica  for  stones  which  are  to  resist  chemical  actions,  says  Thonivd.  Zeit. 
If  clay  free  from  iron  cannot  be  obtained,  a  suitable  mixture  is  25 — 30 
parts  of  feldspar,  an  equal  quantity  of  rich  clay  and  40 — 50  parts  of  quartz. 
The  mass  must  not  contract  too  niuch  on  firing.  The  following  mixture 
may  be  advantageously  used  for  glazing ;  54  parts  of  quartz,  84  parts  of 
feldspar,  35  parts  of  levigated  chalk,  and  36  parts  of  kaolin.  The  ingred¬ 
ients  are  moistened  and  well  ground  together  before  use. 

Peculiar  Composition  of  a  Boiler  Incrustation. — Dr.  A.Christ  commu¬ 
nicates  to  Zeitschrift  fur  angewandte  CJiemie,  February  1st.  1891,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  analysis  of  the  incrustation  of  a  Cornwall  boiler.  The  deposit  had 
accumulated  to  a  thickness  of  about  2  centimeters.  In  air-dried  con¬ 
dition  it  appeared  as  a  brown,  fatty  and  in  part  readily  combustible  mass 
of  the  following  composition  :  Ca  O.  11*09V;  Mg  O,  9*79;,';  Fe,  O,,  5-6()f,: 
Al*  O,.  I-IO*^  ;  Pb  O,  0-98',  ;  Cu,  O,  Si  O,,  16^  ;  SO,,  i  hr^  ;  fatty 
acids,  ^*62';;  neutral  fats,  23*84^  ;  H,  O,  2'695;  chemical^  combined 
w’ater  and  other  organic  substances,  5*22;  total,  1()0*64.  The  peculiar 
composition  of  this  formation  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  use  of  lubri¬ 
cants  consisting  of  animal  or  vegetable  fats. 

New  Application  for  Calcium  Plumbate.— G.  Kassner  in  Chem.  Ind. 
recommends  calcium  plumbate  as  a  substitute  for  lead  peroxide  in  paste 
for  tipping  matches,  stating  that  as  it  offers  many  advantages.  Firstly,  he 
says,  in  it  the  lead  peroxide  is  more  intimately  mixed  and  distributed,  and 
is  consequently  more  active  than  in  the  uncombined  state;  then  the 
highly  iMisic  character  of  the  lime  comes  into  play,  and,  promoting  com¬ 
bination  with  the  acid  products  of  combustion,  reduces  objectmnable 
fumes;  again,  the  cementing  property  of  lime  is  evinced  w*hen  moistened 
calcium  plumbate  is  exposed  to  the  air,  so  that  a  match  paste  containing 
it  “sets’"  to  a  certain  extent  of  its  own  accord,  and  so  requires  less  of,  and 
results  in  a  saving  in,  the  ordinary  cementing  materials  employed. 
Finally,  its  cheapness  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  advantage,  made  as  it  is 
with  utmost  facility  by  merely  heating  a  mixture  of  lime  and  lead  oxide 
with  free  access  of  air. 

Insurable  Interest  of  Stockholder  in  Corporation  Property.— 
Whenever  there  is  a  real  interest  to  protect,  and  a  person  is  so  situated 
w’ith  regpect  to  the  subject  of  insurance  that  its  destruction  would  or 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  impair  the  value  of  that  interest,  an  in¬ 
surance  on  such  interest  would  not  he  a  wager  within  the  statute,  whether 
the  interest  was  an  ownership  in  or  a  right  to  the  possession  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  or  simply  an  advantage  of  a  pecuniary  character  having  a  legal 
basis,  but  dependent  upon  the  continued  existence  of  the  subject.  The 
stockhoWer  in  a  corporation  has  no  legal  title  to  the  corporate  assets  of  the 
property,  nor  any  equitable  title  which  he  can  convert  into  a  legal  title. 
The  corporation  itself  is  the  legal  owner  and  can  deal  with  corporate 
property  as  owner,  subject  only  to  the  restrictions  of  the  charter.  But 
stockholders  in  a  corporation  have  equitable  rights  of  a  pecuniary  nature, 
growing  out  of  their  situation  as  stockholders,  which  may  be  prejudiced 
by  the  destruction  of  the  corporate  property,  and  they  therefore  have  an 
insurable  interest  in  the  property  with  which  the  profits  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  are  earned. 

Riggs  v.  Commercial  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York, 
25  N.  E.  Rep., -1,058. 

Age  of  the  Ohio  Biver. — An  examination  of  the  geological  struct  ure 
of  the  country  through  which  the  Ohio  flows  shows  none  but  the  extreme 
end  of  the  valley  to  be  of  later  age  than  the  Carboniferous  era,  says 
Joseph  H.  James,  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April.  Portions 
are,  indeed,  far  older;  but  the  area  covered  by  these,  though  perhaps  ex¬ 
tensive  enough  to  allow  the  development  of  some  system  of  drainage, 
was  never  large  enough  to  develop  a  stream  of  any  great  size.  None  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  river,  either  from  the  north  or  the  south,  flow 
through  regions  more  recent  than  the  Carboniferous,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lower  parts  of  tbe  Ohio  itself  and  of  the  Tennessee,  which  border 
on  the  Quartemary.  The  lowest  formation  in  the  valley  is  the  Cincin¬ 
nati.  which  is  just  touched  at  a  single  point,  and  only  for  a 
short  distance,  about  twenty  miles  above  the  city,  it  may  be  stated, 
then,  that  since  the  close  of  Carboniferous  time  the  river  has  flowed 
mainly  in  the  same  channel.  The  vast  antiquity  of  the  river  is  thus  et>ily 
established,  and  the  existence  of  the  wide  valley,  with  its  broad  bottom 
lands,  is  readily  accounted  for.  The  story  of  the  river  during  the  long 
period  of  pie-glacial  time  would  be  simple.  For  ages  its  waters  were 
probably  poured  directly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  an  arm  of  which  ex¬ 
tended  northward  into  the  continent  at  least  as  far  as  the  present  site  of 
Cairo,  Dlinois.  In  later  time  the  Mississippi-Missouri  began  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  delta,  which,  gradually  extending,  has  left  the  Ohio  a  tributary 
merely  of  the  mighty  “  Father  of  Waters.” 
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OUETIS  &  CUETIS'  PIPE-OUTTINQ  AND  THEEADING  MACHINE. 

The  accompanying  engraving  illustrates  a  new  pipe-cutting  and  thread¬ 
ing  machine,  which  has  just  been  perfected  and  placed  on  the  market  by 
Messrs.  Curtis  &  Curtis,  of  Bridgeport.  Conn.  The  machine  is  adapted  to 
be  run  either  as  a  power  machine  in  the  shop,  or  it  may  be  taken  from 
its  base  and  used  as  a  hand  machine  on  outside  work.  It  cuts  off  and 
threads  all  sizes  of  wrought-iron  pipe  from  2^  inches  to  8  inches,  in¬ 
clusive.  The  gearing  is  made  so  powerful  that,  according  to  the 
makers,  one  man  can  easily  cut  off  and  thread  an  8-inch  pipe.  The 
design  of  the  machine  differs  from  that  of  many  other  pipe-cutting 
machines  in  that  the  pipe  is  held  stationary,  and  the  dies  revolve  around 
it.  By  this  plan  it  is  claimed  that  the  work  can  be  done  with  less  power, 
and  that  the  machine  is  less  cumbersome  and  less  expensive. 

The  dies  are  all  made  opening  to  avoid  running  back  over  the  thread 
and  are  adjustable  to  any  variation  of  the  fittings.  Only  three  sets  of 
dies  are  used  for  the  full  range,  thus  avoiding  changes  of  dies. 

In  operation,  the  pipe  is  put  into  the  machine  from  the  back,  with  the 
end  to  be  threaded  against  the  back  of  the  dies,  and  clamped  by  the  self- 
centering  vise  attached  to  the  back  of  the  shell.  The  dies  are  set  to  the 


load  of  the  unhardened  bars  was  raised  about  3^,  and  that  of  the 
hardened  by  about  by  the  cooling.  The  elongation  of  the  un¬ 
hardened  bars  was  diminished  12;;.  and  that  of  the  hardened  ones 
14>.  The  contraction  of  area  was  also  less  in  the  bars  tested  cold. 
None  of  these  changes  are,  however,  permanent,  as  the  bars  completely 
recovered  their  original  properties  on  attaining  the  ordinary  temperatuie 
of  the  air.  All  the  above  tests  were  made  in  tension  in  the  usual 
way.  For  gun  steel,  however,  the  resistance  of  the  metal  to  shock 
is  of  more  importance  than  its  strength  under  a  quiet  tensile 
stress.  A  number  of  bars  were  accordingly  prepared  in  sets  of 
threes  as  before,  and  one  bar  of  each  set  was  cooled  down  to  between 
75°  and  100°  below  zero,  and  tested  by  means  of  a  falling  weight,  the 
other  bars  of  each  set  being  tested  in  the  same  way  at  the  ordinary  tem¬ 
perature.  The  experiments  showed  that  cooling  the  bars  much  increased 
their  brittleness.  Thus  on  an  average  each  unhardened  bar  required  5*9 
blows  to  break  it  when  cooled,  as  against  14‘6  blows  for  8p>ecimens  tested 
under  ordinary  conditions.  With  the  hardened  bars  the  reduction  in 
strength  was  less,  12'57  blows  being  required  as  an  average  at  the  low 
temperature,  and  14-4  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  As  before,  the  metal 
regained  its  qualities  as  its  temperature  rose.  Some  further  experiment 


CrRTis  &  Curtis'  Pipe-Cuttino  and  Threading  Machine. 


required  size  by  turning  the  face  plate  to  the  graduation  for  the  size  of 
pipe  to  be  threaded.  As  the  large  die-carrying  gear  is  revolved,  the  lead 
screw  causes  it  to  recede  into  the  shell,  and  thus  feeds  the  dies  into  the 
pipe.  When  the  thread  is  cut,  the  lead  blocks  shown  at  the  side  are 
thrown  out  of  engagement  wnth  the  lead  screws,  the  dies  draw  back,  and 
the  pipe  is  taken  out. 

THE  PEOPEETIES  OF  STEEL  AT  LOWITEMPEEATDEES. 

The  French  government  has  recently  carried  out  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  gun  steel  at  very  low  temperatures.  Both  hardened  and  un¬ 
hardened  specimens  were  subjected  to  a  variety  of  tests  at  temperatures 
of  between  75°  and  100°  below  tbe  zero  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  The 
sjiecimens  were  cooled  by  immersing  them  in  a  bath  of  solid  carbonic 
acid  and  sulphuric  ether.  The  first  set  of  tests  was  simply  intended  to 
determine  the  expansion  of  the  test  bars  per  degree,  and  the  results, 
though  somewhat  irregular,  showed  that  the  expansion  per  degree  de¬ 
creases  with  the  temperature.  A  number  of  test  bars  were  then  prepared 
in  sets  of  threes,  two  of  each  set  being  used  as  reference  bars  and  tested 
at  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  whilst  the  third 
was  cooled  down  to  between  75°  and  100°  below  zero,  and 
then  tested  wdth  the  following  results.  Both  the  hardened 

and  unhudened  bars.  Engineering  says,  had  their  elastic  limit 
raised  by  about  11%  by  being  tested  cold.  The  breaking 


seemed  to  show  that  metal  into  which  a  great  deal  of  work  had  been  put, 
was  less  affected  by  a  reduction  in  temperature,  but  this  requires  confir¬ 
mation. 

The  Condition  of  Miners  in  Hungary. — The  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  mines  of  Hungary  is  35,.533,  of  w’hom  29,830  are  men,  5,000 
boys  from  12  to  16  years  of  age,  and  the  remainder  are  w’omen.  The 
wages  earned,  according  to  the  Revue  InduatrieUe,  are  less  in  the  mineral 
mines  than  in  the  coal  mines,  the  average  daily  wage  earned  in  coal 
mines  being  from  50  cents  to  62^  cents,  while  in  the  mineral  mines  it  is 
only  34  cents  to  38  cents  per  day.  In  the  mineral  mines  work  is  not 
usually  carried  on  in  the  night,  but  in  cases  where  it  is  done  the  day  is 
divided  into  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  In  some  newly  started  mines 
the  hours  of  labor  are  from  6  a.  M.  to  6  p.  M.,  with  a  stoppage  of  one,  and 
sometimes  two,  hours  for  meals,  while  to  others  the  number  of  hours  is 
eight,  two  shifts  being  employed.  In  the  coal  mines  work  is  usually 
carri^  on  both  night  and  day  by  means  of  a  double  shaft,  each  shift 
working  twelve  hours,  with  an  allowance  of  two  hours  for  meals.  The 
miners  are  generally  lodged  in  houses  built  by  the  mining  companies,  the 
rent  for  the  smallest  house  being  but  $5  per  year.  Several  of  the  large 
companies  also  provide  their  workpeople  with  all  the  neces^ries  of  life  at 
cost  price.  Mutual-help  societies  also  exist  among  the  miners.  Strikes 
are  rare  and,  when  such  have  occurred,  as  in  1875  1880,  and  1887,  have 
not  b^n  of  long  duration. 
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OFFICIAL  EEPOBTS. 

Allonez  Mining  Company’s  Annual  Report. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  rei>ort  of  the  director  of  the  Allouez 
Mining  Company  for  the  year  1890. 


KKCEIPTS. 

1,407,828  pounds  copper  (product  of  eight  luonths)  Ui'i^ 

cents .  $207,433.28 

Assessment  due  February  20th.  ISflfi .  39,995.00 


KXl'ENPITrKE. 

Expended  January  to  April— four  months  . 

^fa}|  to  Ihcnnbi  r—cifiht  months. 

Running  expenses  at  mine . 

Smelting . . 

Freight . 

Brokerage . 

Insurance . 

Expenses . 

Storage . 

Interest . 


$247,428.28 
$27,721  03 


$183,640.81 

13.474.61 

4,236.24 

1.45.5.32 

308.43 

3.030.46 

138.2.5 

28.49 


Xet  running  expenses  for  eight  months .  $206,317.61 

Total  running  expenses  for  1890 . . .  $234,038.(54 

»  onstruction  account  as  per  statement  hereafter .  19,615.81 

Cost  of  exploration  for  Calumet  &  Hecla  lode .  4,175.9.5 

Total  expenditure .  $257,830.40 

Excess  of  expenditure . $10,402.12 

The  surplus  from  1889  was .  M,4^).19 

Leaving  as  net  surplus,  December  Jlst.  1890  .  $19,018  37 


The  first  four  months  of  tlie  year  were  occupied  in  getting  the  mine 
and  machinery  into  condition  for  regular  work,  and  the  stamp  mill  started 
to  work  on  May  1st.  Tlie  labor  troubles,  delay  in  receiving  the  new  com¬ 
pressor,  and  the  destruction  of  one  of  tlie  shafthouses  by  fire  hindered 
work  and  increased  exjienses.  The  yield  of  the  rock  has  also  been  un¬ 
usually  low,  and  the  quantity  of  copiier  prtxlucett  proportionately 
decrea.'^ed. 

The  Calumet  &  Hecla  lotle  was  reached  in  December  last,  but  was 
found  to  be  of  small  size,  and  to  carry  very  little  copper.  As  this  belt 
underlies  almost  the  whole  of  the  Allouez  mining  location,  it  would  seem 
advisable — at  a  favorable  opportunity — to  sink  on  it  and  test  its  (juality 
at  a  greater  depth. 

The  financial  statement  shows  the  total  assets  to  be  $110,141.45,  of 
which  sum  $“,.521.48  is  represented  by  cash  and  $71,205.82  in  copper  on 
hand.  The  liabilities  are  $91,123.08,  distributed  as  follows:  Agents’  drafts, 
$27,589.04;  indebtedness  at  mine,  $20,604.28:  accounts  payable.  $6,929.76: 
loans,  $36,000. 

Following  is  given  a  few  of  the  heavier  items  of  exjiense  not  elsewhere 
mentioned  : 


Sinking  243.4  feet  $11.15 . $2,713.90 

Drifting  1,172.9  feet  («  $7.87  and  816.8  feet  (®  $8..54 .  15,218.97 

Stuping  431.1  fathoms  &  $.5.12  and  7,554.3  fathoms  vt  $5 .59 .  44,441.75 

Hoisting .  14,734.53 

.Selecting  and  breaking .  16,4^9.61 

Railroad  operation .  4,917.47 

General  expense  account .  7,905.68 

Stamp  mill .  42,077.49 

Power  drill  expense .  14,103.88 

Mining  captains,  timberiuen.  and  other  labor .  46,519.42 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

Tons  of  rock  mined . 124,406 

Tons  of  rock  hoisted .  101,048 

Tons  of  rock  treated  at  mill  .  97,020 

Refined  copper  per  ton  of  rock  mined .  ID*/ 1««  lbs. 


Kennea  copper  per  ton  or  rocK  miiiea . li-u  loo  ms. 

Total  yield  of  mineral .  1,927,8^  lbs. 

Total  yield  of  refined  coptier .  1,407,828  lbs. 

Ckist  of  mining,  per  ton  of  rock  milled .  $0.9758 

Cost  of  hoisting,  per  ton  of  rock  milled .  .  1519 

Cost  of  selecting  and  breaking,  per  ton  of  rock  milled . 1697 

Cost  of  general  surface  expenses  (less  rents)  per  ton  of  rock 

milled . 0874 

Cost  of  transportation  to  mill,  per  ton  of  rock  milled . 0507 

Cost  of  stamping  and  separating,  per  ton  of  rock  milled . 4336 

Cost  of  expenses  on  mineral,  per  ton  of  rock  milled . 0237 

Total  net  working  expenses,  per  ton  of  rock  milled .  1.89’.'8 

Total  net  working  expenses,  per  ton  of  rock  mined .  1.47ti2 

f'ost  of  freight,  smelting,  and  marketing  product,' including 

New  York  office  expenses,  per  ton  of  rock  milled . 2337 

Gross  value  of  product,  per  ton  of  rock  milled .  .  2  1380 

Co.st  of  copper  marketro  and  all  expenses  paid,  per  pound . 1465 


In  the  report  of  the  agent.  Fred.  Smith,  it  is  stated  that  No,  1  shaft  has 
l»een  extended  by  sinking  and  rising  from  tOth  to  12th  level,  a  distance 
of  171 '4  feet.  All  drifting  from  this  shaft  has  been  to  the  south  of  it,  the 
ground  to  the  north  having  been  worked  out  in  years  past.  The  several 
levels  at  both  Nos.  1  and  2  shafts  have  been  extended  generally. 

Openings  and  ground  broken  during  the  year  w’ere  :  Sinking  shafts, 
171‘4  feet:  sinking  winze,  72  feet:  drifting,  1,989'7  feet:  stoping,  7.98.5'4 
cubic  fathoms.  The  average  rock  broken  contained  less  copper  than  in 
years  past.  I  am  hoping  that  some  of  our  openings  now  progressing, 
notably  the  10th  and  12th  levels.  South  No.  1  shaft,  and  17th  and  18th  levels. 
South  No.  2  shaft,  wiH,  in  the  near  future,  give  us  a  better  class  of  copper 
rock,  and  should,  at  the  same  time,  the  18th  level  north  meet  with  good 
stoping  ground,  as  we  have  now  every  reason  to  exjriect,  our  position  would 
he  materially  improved.  The  exploration  for  Calumet  &  Hecla  hxle  on 
oiu'  pro^ierty  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Sec.  31,  commenced  the  past 
summer,  was  successful,  in  that  after  sinking  through  42  feet  of  drift 
(mostly  quicksand  and  bowlders)  and  through  12  ieet  of  rock,  then 
driving  cross-cut  west  for  63  feet,  we  cut  the  lotle.  The  width  of  it  was 
about  2  feet,  the  rtx^k  firm  and  a  well-define<i  conglomerate,  but  mac- 
tically  barren.  A  little  fine  coi»per  can  lx*  seen  in  some  places.  U|x>n 
sinking  on  the  hxle  about  8  feet,  its  width  at  the  bottom  was  fully  3  feet, 
showing  a  tendency  to  increase  in  size  with  further  depth.  To  more  ex¬ 
tensively  explore  this  lode  by  sinking  will  require  a  small  outfit  of 
machinery.  The  work  has  been  discontinued  since  January  1st.  After 
the  break-up  it  can  be  resumed  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

A  new  Rand  air  compressor,  with  Corliss  compound  steam  cylinders'20 
inches  X  36  inches  and  30  inches  X  36  inches,  and  air  cylinders  18  inclies 
X  36  inches,  has  been  erected  and  put  in  commission  the  latter  part  of 
October.  Attached  to  it  has  been  placed  a  Bulkely  condenser.  For  No. 
2  hoisting  works  we  have  provided  a  set  of  large  gear  wheels  to  sul»titute 


for  the  present  friction-hoisting  apparatus.  In  connection  with  hoisting 
drum  for  No.  2  shaft  w’e  shall  run  a  counterbalance  car  down  No.  3  shaft. 
Toour  rock -house  outfit  we  have  added  a  l7-inch  X  24-inch  Blake  crusher: 
also  put  in  1,5(X)  feet  8-inch  steel  lap- welded  air  pipe,  extending  from  new 
compressor  to  7th  level  in  the  mine.  We  have  constructed  a  new  reser¬ 
voir  and  dam  near  the  rock-house,  and  laid  a  line  of  pipe  from  it  to  No.  2 
hoisting  and  compressor  plant). 


Palladium  Plating. — Palladium,  which  is  a  whiter,  lighter,  and  moie 
fusible  metal  than  platinum,  has  of  recent  years  been  much  used  to  plate 
watch  movements,  says  the  Electrician.  According  to  M,  Pilet,  four  mil¬ 
ligrammes  (about  one-seventeenth  of  a  grain)  of  palladium  is  sufficient  to 
coat  the  works  of  an  ordinary-sized  watch.  M.  Pilet  recommends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bath:  Water,  2  liters;  chloride  of  palladium.  10  grammes;  phos¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  11 K)  grammes;  phosphate  of  soda,  500  grammes;  ben¬ 
zoic  acid.  5  grammes.  This  bath  is  suitable  for  all  metals  except  zinc. 

Allotropic  Forms  of  Metals. — Writing  on  some  curious  properties  of 
metals  and  alloys,  Mr.  W.  C.  Roberts-Austeu .  says  the  A’nyDfeci  ,  remarks 
that  the  importance  of  the  isomeric  and  allotropic  states  has  been  much 
neglected  in  the  case  of  metals.  Joule  and  Lyon  Playfair  showed,  in 
1846,  that  metals  in  different  allotropic  states  assess  different  atomic 
volumes,  and  Matthiessen.  in  1860,  was  led  to  the  view  that  in  certain 
cases  where  metals  are  alloyed  they  pass  into  allot) opic  states,  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  important  generalization  which  has  yet  been  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  molecular  constitution  of  alloys.  Instances  of  allotropy- 
in  pure  metals  are:  Bolley's  lead,  which  oxidizes  readily  in  air;  Schiitz- 
enberger's  copjx*r;  Fritsche’s  tin,  which  falls  to  powder  when  exposed  to 
an  exceptionally  cold  winter:  Gore’s  antimony;  Graham’s  palladium  and 
allotropic  nickel.  Joule  has  also  proved  that,  when  iron  is  released  from 
its  amalgam  by  distilling  away  the  mercury,  the  metallic  iron  takes  fire 
on  exposure  to  air,  and  is  therefore  clearly  different  from  ordinary  iron. 

Ultra  Vires  Acts  of  Corporation  Officers.— A  corpor  ation,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  dealing  in  metal  goods,  intrusted  the  management  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  with  its  treasurer,  who  on  its  behalf,  but  without  previous  action  of 
its  Ixiard  of  directors,  contracted  with  another  company,  engaged  in 
manufacturing  carbons  for  electric  lighting,  to  sell  all  carbons  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  latter  company  during  five  years.  Alter  such  business  had 
been  carried  on  openly  for  more  than  a  year  without  objection  by  any 
one  interested  in  the  metal  corporation,  its  treasurer,  to  procure  means  to 
enable  tlie  carbon  company  to  supply  the  increased  demand  for  carbons, 
indorsed,  in  the  name  of  his  own  company,  a  promissory  note  made  by 
the  carbon  company,  procured  it  to  be  discounted,  and  paid  the  proceeds 
to  the  latter  company.  The  metal  company  was  compelled  to  pay  the 
note.  It  could  not  recover  damages  therefor  from  its  treasurer,  although 
the  business  in  which  the  note  was  given  was  ultra  vires,  the  directors  and 
stockholders  had  so  far  acquiesced  in  it  that  it  had  become  tbe  business  of 
the  corporation . 

Holmes.  Booth  &  Hayden  v.  Willard,  Court  of  Appeals  of  Ntw  York, 
25  N.  E.  Rep.,  1,083. 

Recovery  of  Uranium  Biesidues. — For  the  recovery  of  uranium  res¬ 
idues.  Lambe.  according  to  the  Zeitshrift  fur  Angewandte  Chemie,  recom¬ 
mends  the  following  modification  of  the  Reichardt  prcxjess:  “The  residues 
from  titrations  are  collected  together,  and  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted  from 
time  to  time.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  collected  the  pasty- 
mass  is  either  heated  in  the  pot  by  intrcxlucing  steam,  or  in  on  iron  pan 
over  an  open  fire.  S(xla  crystals  are  then  added  until  tlie  precipitate  ap¬ 
pears  chiefly  dissolved.  It  is  allowed  to  ccxil,  mixed  with  a  sufficiency  of 
ammonia,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  with  magnesia  mixture. 
After  standing  for  twelve  hours  the  supernatant  fiquid  is  siphoned  off , 
and  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  ammoniacal  w-ater.  The  alkaline 
liquids  are  neutralized  either  with  hydrochloric*  or  sulphuric  acid,  heated 
to  expel  carbonic  acid,  and  the  uranium  is  precipitated  at  a  boiling  heat 
with  ammonia  as  uranium  oxide.  The  precipitate  is  washed  by  decanta¬ 
tion.  A  small  quantity  of  some  ammonium  salt  must  be  added  to  the 
last  wash  water,  as  the  precipitate  otherwise  does  not  settle  well.  For 
obtaining  uranium  nitrate  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  nitric 
acid  and  concentrated  by  evaporation.” 


PATENTS  GRANTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  patents  relati^  to  mining,  metallurgy  and  kind  rail 
subjects,  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  24th,  1891. 

448,5711.  System  of  Pumping  Natural  Gas,  Joseph  N.  Pew,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

448.675.  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Stone.  James  L.  Rowland,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

448.710.  Ore  Riffle.  George  H.  Chick,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

448,731.  Grinding  and  Amalgamating  Pan.  William  Roberts,  Petersham,  near  Syd¬ 
ney,  New  South  Wales,  Assignor  to  himself  and  Howard  Raymond  Belden, 
same  place. 

448,76'2.  Ore  Screen.  Thomas  J.  Grier,  Lead  City  (Dak.  Ter.),  S.  D. 

448,80‘2.  Process  of  Refining  Zinc.  Joseph  W.  Richards,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

448,808.  Steam  Boiler  or  other  Furnace.  Johann  Gasteiger,  Vienna,  Austria- 
Hungary. 

448,815.  Apparatus  for  Bending  and  Forging  Steal.  Samson  Fox,  Leeds,  England, 
Assignor  to  the  Fox  Solid  Pressed  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

448,818.  Coal  Sifter.  Edwin  W.  Humphreys,  Ch'cago,  Ill. 

448,8'29.  <  oal  Mining  Machine.  Horace  B.  Wyman.  Dov«r,  N.  H. 

448.8.5.3.  Feed  Regulator  for  Roller  Mills,  etc.  Charles  A.  Corey,  Watertown,  Wis. 
448,859.  Air  Compressor.  Ebenezer  Hill,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

448.876.  Balancea  Valve  for  Steam  Engines.  Hobart  Canfield  .  Morristown,  N .  J. 
448,907.  Vacuum  Engine.  Lucien  A.  Brott,  Groton,  N.  Y 

448.917.  Steam  Engine.  Frank  M.  Garland.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

448.918.  Spark  Arrester  for  .Smoke  Pipes.  William  B.  Hale  and  Robert  E.  During- 

er.  Fort  Worth.  Texas;  said  Hale  assignor  to  Benjamin  C..  Evans,  same 

448,928.  Stone  tJhanneler.  Wiiliain  P.  .Scales  and  James  F.  Woods,  Knoxville. 
Tenn. 

448.944.  Apparatus  for  Removing  Gases  from  Molten  Metal.  William  F.  Durfee 

and  Noel  B.  Wittman,  Birdsborough,  Pa. 

448.945.  Vacuum  Casting  Apparatus.  William  F.  Durfee  and  Noel  B.  Wittman, 

Birdsborough,  Pa. 

448,947.  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  (renerating  Steam.  Fklward  Fales,  Boston, 

448,961.  Ore  Concentrator.  Gottlieb  D.  Husemanu,  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

448.983.  Steam  Boiler.  Wallace  A.  Morse,  St.  Ixiuis,  Mo.,  Assignor  of  one-half  to 
John  O’Brien,  same  place. 

449,013.  Rolls  for  Rolling  Girder  Rails.  Henry  W.  Thomas,  Danville,  Pa.,  Assignor 
to  the  North  Branch  Steel  Company,  same  place. 

449,066.  Vacuum  Pump.  Albert  Berrenberg,  Boston,  Mass..  Assignor  by  mesne 
assignments  to  the  Berrenberg  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  York. 
449,096.  Ore  Crusher  and  »lzer.  William  L.  Ireland  and  Philip  R.  Stanliope,  Du 
mont,  O. 
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PERSONALS. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Edwards  has  been  appointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Winans  as  Commissioner  oi  Mineral  Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  vice  Prof.  C.  D. 
Lawton. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Benedict,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Colorado  Ore  Sampling  Company,  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Edward  Halse,  A.  R.  S.  M.  of  London,  Enij- 
land,  passed  through  New  York  last  week  on  his 
way  to  Mexico,  where  he  goes  to  examine  some 
silver,  antimony,  and  manganese  properties  in 
Sonora  and  Sinaloa  for  English  capitalists. 

Mr.  Charles  Weisle,  of  Park  City,  Utah,  has  gone 
to  the  Transvaal  to  take  charge  of  unaerground 
ojH'rations  for  an  English  company,  to  whom  he 
was  recommended  by  Messrs.  Fraser  &  Chalmers 
as  an  eminently  practical  man.  Mr.  tVeisle  was 
with  Mr.  C.  D.  F.  Hawley,  M.  K.,  at  the  silver 
mines  in  Mantehooria  for  two  years,  having  re¬ 
turned  from  there  only  about  a  year  ago. 

The  will  of  the  late  Senator  Hearst  has  been  tiled 
for  probate  by  his  widow,  Pluelte  M.  Hearst,  who 
is  made  sole  executrix.  The  will  states  that  Sen¬ 
ator  Hearst  recognized  that  his  wife  is  lef^ally  en¬ 
titled  to  oue-bal|his  entire  estate,  it  all  being  com¬ 
munity  property;  and  he  also  lieuueathes  to  her 
absolutely  the  remaining  one-half.  Provision  is 
made  that  if  Mrs.  Hearst  marries  again  one-half  of 
the  estate  reverts  to  her  son,  William  It.  Hearst. 


OBITUARY. 

Wistar  Morris,  head  of  the  iron  tirm  of  Morris, 
Tasker  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  died 
on  the  23d  inst. 

Mr.  Joseph  Treweek,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Honiestake  Mining  Company,  died  in  Salt 
Lake  City  on  the  18th  inst.  He  had  lieen  suffer¬ 
ing  from  asthma  for  some  time,  and  aliout  three 
weeks  ago  left  his  home  in  Lead  City,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  with  his  fafnily,  for  California,  in  hopes  that 
he  would  be  benefited  by  a  change  in  climate. 
He  rapidly  grew  worse  oh  the  journey,  howevei, 
and  was  unable  to  proceed  further  than  Salt 
Lake.  Mr.  Treweek  had  been  a  resident  of  Lead 
City,  South  Dakota,  for  the  past  eight  years. 
Prior  to  that  he  had  lived  for  twelve  years  on  Hie 
Comstock  Lode,  where  he  was  connected  with 
some  of  the  most  important  companies.  He  was 
considered  a  capable  mining  man. 


SOCIEriES. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
held  a  reunion  on  the  '20th  inst.  at  its  clubiiouse, 
12  West  Thirty-first  street.  Prof.  F.  R.  Hutton  by 
means  of  a  stereopticon,  traced  the  development 
of  the  traction  engine  from  its  invention  in  1804  to 
its  exempHflcation  in  the  improved  locomotive  en¬ 
gine  of  1^.  A  humorous  paper,  entitled  “Per¬ 
sonal  Reminiscences  of  Railroad  People,”  was  read 
by  An^s  Sinclair,  and  short  addresses  were  made 
by  J.  F.  Holloway  apd  others. 


INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 

The  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  in  Richmond,  Va., 
which  shut  down  last  week;  resumed  operations 
on  the  23d  inst.,  the  men  having  agreed  to  accept 
monthly  instead  of  semi-monthly  payments  as 
heretofore. 

The  American  Ore  Machinery  Company,  of  1 
Broadway,  informs  us  that  it  is  receiving  a  grati¬ 
fying  number  of  orders  for  the  Narod  pulverizers 
for  grinding  phosphates,  cements,  etc.,  which  it  is 
now  introducing. 

The  Great  Western  Canal  Construction  Coni- 
pany,  Chicago,  has  been  organized  to  construct 
an  irrigating  canal  in  Brighton  County,  Idalio, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000.  The  incorporators 
are  S.  L.  Baker,  .1.  P.  Mallette  and  Marshall  F. 
Holmes. 

The  World’s  Fair  architects  submit  a  plan 
whereby  it  is  proposed  to  construct  the  buildings 
principally  of  wood  and  staff.  Staff  is  the  French 
name  for  a  comparatively  inexpensive  building 
material,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  composition  or 
cement  and  gypsum. 

A.  Whitney  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  car 
wheels,  it  is  stated,  are  in  temporarv  financial 
embarrassment  and  have  called  a  meeting  of  cred¬ 
itors  to  arrange  for  an  extension  to  enable  them  to 
continue  business.  The  firm  is  composed  of  .John 
R.  Whitney  and  James  S.  Whitney. 

The  Inter  Continental  Railway  Commission  has 
about  completed  arrangements  for  sending  three 
surveying  parties  to  South  and  Central  America 
to  begin  work  in  determining  the  route  of  the 
proposed  roatl  to  the  Latin- American  States. 
Work  will  commence  in  Guatemala. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Na^  has  signed  a  contract 
with  the  United  States  Projectile  Company  for 
shells  for  four,  five  and  six-inch  rifled  guns,  at 
prices  aggregating  $125,504.  The  deliverms  of  the 
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shells  are  to  begin  August  6th  next,  and  are  to  be 
completed  within  four  months  thereafter. 

The  Keystone  Manufacturing  Company  filed  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  charter  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  the 
24th  inst.  The  company  propose  to  manufacture 
iron  and  steel  products.  The  stockholders  are  T. 
H.. .Adams,  C.  K.  Dickson,  Grant  McCargo,  J.  M. 
Craig  and  S.  M.  Willock. 

The  A.  W.  Cadmaii  Manufacturing  Company 
filed  application  lor  charter  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on 
the  24tli  inst.,  the  purpose  of  the  company  being 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  The  stock¬ 
holders  are  A.  W.  Cadman,  A.  M.  Patton,  W.  J. 
McDermott,  J.  G,  Taylor  and  Frank  G.  Lenz. 

The  Damascus  Steel  Company,  of  Portsmouth, 
O.,  has  decided  to  locate  works  in  Denver,  Colo  ,  a 
new  organization  having  been  formed  between  the 
company  and  several  capitalists  of  the  latter  city. 
This  company  manufactures  steel  tools.  Its  new 
works  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.56, (XK), 
and  wili  employ  several  hundred  men. 

The  Heading  Iron  (Company  has  notified  its  2,6tXt 
employes  that  owing  lo  the  continued  depression 
in  the  iron  trade  a  slight  reduction  in  wages  will 
be  made  on  .April  1.  It  is  stated  that  the  employes 
will  accept  the  reduction,  as  a  restoration  of  the 
old  scale,  of  wages  is  promised  liy  the  com|)auy 
with  improved  business. 

The  Oil  Well  Supply  Companj  tiled  apjilicatiun 
for  charter  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  the  241h  inst.  The 
stockholdei>t  are  John  Eaton,  of  Pittsburg;  E.  H. 
Cole,  Brooklyn,  N.A’.;  E.  G.  Burnham,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  Ezra  T.  Homes,  Glean,  N.A’.;  Kenton  Chick- 
ering.  Oil  (Mty,  Pa.,  and  Kenton  Saulnier,  Brad 
ford.  Pa.  The  oliject  of  the  company  is  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron  and  steel  jiroducts. 

The  employes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Construction 
Shops,  at  ITiiontown,  Pa.,  on  the  21st  inst.  noti¬ 
fied  the  superintendent  that  they  would  not  re 
turn  to  work  until  they  received  their  wages, 
which  are  said  to  lie  tive  weeks  overdue.  The 
company's  representatives  e.vpiain  that  the  men 
are  engaged  exclusively  on  two  large  contracts, 
on  which  payment  has  iiot  been  received  lately. 

The  Milwaukee  Bridge  and  Ironworks,  of  which 
Messrs.  Keepers  and  Riddell  are  said  to  be  the 
principal  stockholders,  made  an  assignment  on  the 
22d  inst.  The  bond  of  Hamilton  Townsend,  the 
assignee,  was  fixed  at  $2tK),(KK).  The  liabilities  of 
the  company  ai’e  rejiorted  at  about  $2tH>,(l(Kl.  The 
assets  are  not  ^iven,  but  it  is  said  that  they  will 
exceed  the  liabilities.  Slow  collections  are  said  to 
Ik*  the  cause  of  the  failure. 

The  Chattanooga  TraiJestunn’s  rt^pori  of  new  in¬ 
dustries  established  in  the  Southern  States  during 
the  first  three  months  of  18tU  shows  a  total  of  8.5:1, 
against  837  in  the  corresponding  period  of  ISiK),  and 
612  in  the  c.orresjiondiug  period  of  1886.  During 
the  three  months  1)3  new  railroad  companies  were 
incorporated  13  in  Virginia,  13  in  North  (Carolina, 
12  in  Georgia,  10  in  .Alabama,  7  each  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Texas,  and  South  Carolina,  11  in  Tennessee, 
and  balance  in  other  States. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  has  taken  the  preliminarv  steps  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  Naval  War  College.  Plans 
have  been  drawn  for  the  necessary  buildings,  and 
the  money  to  pay  for  their  construction,  recently 
appropriated  by  Congress,  is  now  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Navy  Department.  The  purpose  is  to 
provide  suitable  lecture  rooms  and  apnaratus  for 
demonstration.  The  college  will  l»e  located  on 
Coaster's  Island,  near  Newport. 

The  United  States  Power  Syndicate,  Limited, 
with  a  capital  of  £.56,tXX)  in  shares  of  £10  each,  has 
been  organized  in  London  to  acquire  the  sole  rights 
of  manufacture  and  sale  in  the  Ignited  States  of 
PriestmaiTs  and  Hume’s  patents,  relating  to  hy¬ 
drocarbon  engines,  and  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  mechanical  engineers,  iron  founders,  and  makers 
of  and  dealers  in  electric  machines  for  motive 
power  and  lighting. 

Representatives  of  the  cut-nail  mills  of  the 
Wheeling  districl  held  a  meeting  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  last  week  for  th**  purpose  of  forming  a 
combination  to  put  up  the  price.  Nothing  defi 
nite  was  agreed  on,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
coming  season  will  run  at  the  same  prices.  The 
di.strict  represented  includes  Columbus.  Ironton 
and  other  Ohio  towns,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia. 

The  engineers  in  charge  of  selecting  the  route  of 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Delaware  and  Chin- 
coteague  Ship  Canal  have  decided  to  recommend 
a  course  starting  at  White  Oak  Point,  on  Reho- 
both  Bay  and  running  in  nearly  a  northeasterly 
direction  through  the  farms  of  Messrs.  I^nch, 
Dodd,  Holland  and  Wolfe,  entering  liewes  Creek, 
about  one  mile  east  of  Lewes,  Del.  The  course 
then  follows  the  creek  in  a  northerlv  direction  and 
secures  an  outlet  into  the  Delaware  Bay,  opposite 
Lewes.  This  route  is  the  most  direct  from  Heho- 
both  Bay,  and  will  probably  cost  $16<MXI0  less  than 
would  the  Broadkiln  terminu.s. 

At  the  Washington  Navy  Department.  D.  C., 
bids  were  opened  on  the  25th  inst.  for  the  purchase 
of  eight  naval  vessels  whicn  were  condemned 
some  time  ago  and  ordered  to  be  sold.  The  high¬ 
est  bidders  were  as  follows:  H.  H.  Ives,  Brooklyn, 
for  the  “Juniata,”  $15,800;  Lewis  Luckenback, 


I  Brooklyn,  for  the  “Quinnebaug,”$18,0'X);  Matthew 
Gill.  Philadelphia,  for  the  “  Pilgrim,”  $1,1%;  A. 
V.  Kaiser,  Philadelphia,  for  the  “Saugus,”  $1.5,146, 
and  for  the  “  Rescue,”  $900;  Edward  J.  Butler, 
Massachusetts,  for  the  “  Brooklyn;”  $13,128;  G.  L. 
Snow,  of  Maine,  for  the  “  Ossipee,*’  $1.5,.31.5.  No 
bids  were  received  for  the  “  Speedwell.” 

The  stockholders  of  the  Standard  Iron  Company, 
of  Norristown,  Pa.,  received  notice  from  the  I  rea's- 
urer  on  the  21st  inst.  that,  under  the  decree  of  the 
court,  of  their  capital  stock  would  be  repaid  to 
them  on  application.  The  company  was  organized 
about  nine  years  ago  with  a  fully  paid  capital  of 
$7.50,600,  and  was  in  operation  tor  less  than  a  month. 
About  two  months  ago  application  was  made  to  the 
court  for  an  order  dissolving  the  company.  Such 
a  decree  has  now  been  made  pursuant  to  a  state¬ 
ment  filed  by  a  committee  of  three  stockholders 
appointed  to  make  a  distribution.  It  is  presumed 
that  another  and  final  distribution  of  about  20"' 
can  l>e  made  after  the  sale  of  the  company’s  real 
estate. 

Professor  .lohn  P.  Barrett,  chief  of  the  electrical 
department  of  the  World’s  Fair  Commission,  has 
made  the  following  cla.ssitication  for  his  depart¬ 
ment,  the  same  having  been  ratified  by  Director 
General  Davis:  Apparatus  to  illustrate  the  phe 
noinena  and  laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism; 
apparatus  for  electrical  measurement;  electric  bat¬ 
teries,  primary  and  secondary;  machines  and  ap¬ 
pliances  for  producing  electrical  currents  by  me¬ 
chanical  power— dynamical  electricity;  commer¬ 
cial  transmission  and  regulation  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  current;  electric  motors:  application  of 
electric  motors;  lighting  by  e'ectricity— the  arc 
system  ;  heating  by  electricity  ;  electro-metal- 
liirgy  and  electro-chemistry ;  electric  welding, 
stanipiiig,  tempering,  brazing,  etc. ;  electric 
telegraph  and  electric  signals ;  the  telephone 
and  its  appliances ;  the  phonograph  ;  electricity  in 
surgery  and  therapeutics  ;  miscellaneous  applica¬ 
tions  of  electricity  ;  history  and  statistics  of  elec¬ 
trical  invention  ;  progress  and  development  in 
electrical  science;  and  construction,  as  illustrated 
by  patent  models  of  various  countries. 

sm'THKKN  l.NUUSTRIAL  XOTKS. 

I  From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  Lone  Star  iron  furnace,  at  Jefferson,  Tex., 
went  into  bla-st  on  the  loth  inst.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  furnaces  in  the  State,  and  has  been  in  the 
process  of  construction  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  Mary  Fratt  Furnace  Company  was  recently 
dissolved  in  the  Chancery  Court  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  by  .ludge  Sharpe,  who  appointed  Z.  L. 
Nabors,  secretary  of  the  old  company,  as  receiver. 

The  Adams  Direct  Process  Steel  Company  has 
been  organized  for  the  puri>ose  of  manufacturing 
steel  in  Virginia  by  the  Adams  process.  J.  D. 
Weeks,  of  Buchanan,  is  president;  E.  C.  Pechin,  of 
Hoanoke,  is  vice-presiilent,  and  J.  C.  Schultz,  of 
Buchanan,  is  secretary.  This  company  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  the  Adams  process  in  Virginia. 

The  Newport  Development  Company,  of  New¬ 
port,  Tenn.,  has  recently  been  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  that  town,  establishing  fac¬ 
tories,  etc.  J.  W.  MeSween,  of  Newport,  has  been 
elected  secure tary.  A  canal  1,700  feet  long  is  being 
cut,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  furnish  900  horse 
power  for  factories.  The  company  will  give  free 
sites  and  power  to  manufacturing  industries. 

The  Corporate  Town  Company,  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  has  lieen  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,0(X),000.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  incorporated 
enterprises  which  has  lieen  organized  in  the 
South.  It  has  for  its  object  the  founding  of  a 
inanufacturing  city  in  the  high  lands  of  East 
Tennessee,  w'here  iron,  coal,  cotton,  timber;  and 
other  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  abound. 
Street  railw’ays,  gasworks,  furnaces,  electric 
lights,  etc.,  will  be  built.  It  is  intended  to  pattern 
after  the  Middlesboro  Town  Company.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  enterprise  is  Hon.  Root.  P.  Porter,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Census,  and  Ex-Congressman  Mc¬ 
Combs,  of  Maryland,  vice-president.  The  directors 
are  United  States  Senators  J ohn  G.  Carlisle,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky;  Isham  G.  Harris,  of  Tennessee;  H.  C.  Hans- 
burg,  of  North  Dakota  ;  ex-Representative  Benj. 
Butterworth,  of  Ohio;  Augustin  Davis,  of  Chicago; 
Judge  Love,  of  Tennessee;  S.  M.  Johnson,  of  Knox¬ 
ville,  and  B.  A.  Jenkins,  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Knoxville.  The  latter  gentleman  is  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  company.  The  management  guarantee 
an  economical  and  business-like  administration  of 
the  organization.  The  minimum  capital  required 
to  be  paid  in  was  secured  upon  the  organization  of 
the  company  —  $290,000.  The  par  value  of  the 
shares  is  $100.  _ 


NAOHINERT  AND  SUPPLIES  WANTED  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD. 

If  anyone  wanting  Machinery  or  Supplies  of 
any  kind  will  notify  the  “  Engineering  and  Min¬ 
ing  Journal  ’’  of  what  he  needs,  his  “  Want  ”  will 
be  published  in  this  column. 

Any  manufacturer  or  dealer  wishing  to  oom- 
municste  with  the  parties  whose  wants  are  given 
in  this  column  can  obtain  their  addresses  from  this 
office.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  these  serrioes. 

We  also  offer  our  serrioes  to  foreign  oorrespond- 
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«nts  who  desire  to  pnrcnaae  American  goods,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  fornish  them  information  con- 
oeming  American  goods  of  any  kind,  and  forward 
them  catalogues  and  discounts  of  manufacturers 
in  each  line,  thus  enabling  the  purchaser  to  select 
the  most  suitable  articles  before  ordering. 

These  services  are  rendered  gratuitously  in  the 
interest  of  the  subscribers  and  advertisers;  the 
proprietors  of  the  “  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  ”  are  not  brokers  or  exporters,  nor  have 
they  any  pecuniary  interest  in  buying  or  selling 
goods  of  any  kind. 


GOODS  WANTED  AT  HOME. 

Stone-channeler.  Illinois. 

2.13t2.  A  lathe  machine.  North  Carolina. 

2.133.  Latest  and  best  heavy  upsetting  and 
forging  machine  for  making  car  pins;  that  is,  for 
couplings.  Alabama. 

2.134.  A  set  of  the  very  best  French  burr 
stones  for  flour,  inches  across  the  face,  top 
stone  or  runner  16  or  17  inches  through  the  eye 
and  14  at  rim;  bed  stone  12  inches  thick.  State 
net  cash  price.  North  Carolina. 

2.135.  A  second-hand  horizontal  boring  mill 
suitable  for  boring  cylinders,  boxes,  etc.  Penn- 
syl  rania. 

2.136.  A  second-hand  power  pipe  machine  to 
cut  pipe  and  nipples  from  2)^  to  4  or  5  inches. 
Pennsvlvania. 

2.137.  a  second-hand  light  steam  hammer. 
Penn^lvania. 

2.138.  One  26  and  two  60-H.  P.  boilers;  also  a 
75  H.  P.  engine,  shafting,  hangers,  pulleys  and  a 
general  line  of  machinerj-.  Virginia. 

2.139.  A  light  boring  machine  for  Iwriug  in 
wood,  either  horizontal  or  upright.  Tennessee. 

2.142.  There  is  a  demand  for  vanadium  ores  bv 
a  manufacturer  in  New  York  City,  who  would 
make  from  2U6  to  50U  ounces  of  vanadium  salts 
cverv  week.  New  York. 

2.143.  Jail  and  jailor’s  residence.  Eight  steel 
and  wire  cages  and  corridors  of  same  material. 
Cost  not  to  exceed  1$10,00C.  Georgia. 

2.144.  A  good  second-hand  tramroad  locomo- 
t've  of  about  8  or  10  tons  weight  fora  wooden  road. 
North  Carolina. 

2.145.  A  full  line  of  machiner>'  for  planing 
mill  and  sash  and  blind  factory.  North  Carolina. 

2.146.  One  or  two  .second-hand  turbines,  24  to 
4  i  inches.  State  maker,  price  and  details.  New 
York. 

2.147.  A  portable  electric  motor  producing 
power.  Ohio. 

2.148.  Eightv-tive  tons  second-hand  rails,  16 
lb.  to  yard;  also  light  locomotive  for  logging  pur¬ 
poses."  Both  must  be  in  good  condition  and  low 
for  cash.  North  Carolina. 

2.149.  Brick  machine.s.  South  Carolina. 

2.150.  I>athes.  South  Carolina. 

2.151.  Barbed  and  plain  wire.  South  Carolina. 

2.152.  Fine  polishing  machinery  and  card 
Ikm^,  best  quality.  North  Carolina. 

AMERICAN  GOODS  WANTED  ABROAD. 

2.140.  Estimates  on  an  iron  skeleton  tower 
with  staircase  36  feet  high,  at  which  height  is  to  be 
placed  one  iron  rectangular  tank  to  contain  10,000 
gallons  of  water,  width  eoual  to  height  of  tank, 
length  double  the  size;  the  tower  to  sustain  on 
each  side  one  windmill  that  is  to  put  in  motion  one 
pump  each,  for  raising  water  to  tank  from  canal 
(level  of  water  10  feet  helow  and  close  to  ground, 
where  the  tower  is  to  be  situated) ;  capacity  of 
each  pump  not  less  than  5(X)  gallons  water  an  hour. 
The  pumps  to  lie  so  arranged  as  to  he  easily  dis¬ 
connected,  and  to  be  connected  to  horse-i)ower 
motion,  that  exists  here,  whenever  there 
should  be  lack  of  wind.  Tank  covered  with  cor¬ 
rugated  iron  roof,  and  placed  on  an  incline  of 
about  2  inches  for  easily  cleaning  out,  with  valve 
or  cock  and  cleanihg-out  tube  3  inche.s.  'Wind¬ 
mills,  with  brakes,  tolie  easily  stopped.  Outlet  of 
water  from  tank,  2-inch  valve  or  cock,  with  700 
feet  2-inch  wrought-iron  piping  and  1,0()0  feet  11^- 
inch  wrought-iron  piping  for  conducting  water, 
with  sufficient  numlier  of  elbows,  tees,  unions  and 
flanges  where  required.  Overflow  pipe  on  tank. 
Separate  costs  of  tower,  tank,  piping,  windmills 
and  pumps  to  be  included  in  estimates,  which  are 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  complete  sketch  or  draw¬ 
ing  of  whole  plant,  with  exact  sizes  of  thickness 
or  diameter  of  iron  employed  in  tower,  tank,  etc. 
The  tank  will  come  in  plates  to  be  riveted  here. 
Estimates  to  also  contain  shipping  expenses, 
freights  to  Callao,  and  marine  insurance.  Peru. 

2.141.  A  complete  electric-light  plant  of  ^ 
incandescent  lights  of  20  candles,  10  of  40  candles, 
and  1  of  100  candles,  for  a  small  town.  Peru. 

2.153.  Portable  assayer's  outfit  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  valuable  metals.  Blow  pif>es,  re¬ 
solvents,  etc.,  of  simplest  character.  Key  written 
in  English.  South  America. 

^154.  Ck)st,  with  all  particulars  as  to  freight 
and  duties,  f.  o.  b.  vessel,  of  a  reliable  water 
motor,  or  other  machine  that  will  work  from  a 
sm^l  mountain  stream  (constant  supply  from  a 
spring),  say  1  or  2  horse  power,  to  bt  used  for  cbalf 
cutting,  com  grinding  or,  may  be,  to  work  a  dyna¬ 
mo  and  light  up  a  farm  homest^d.  The  water 
can  be  brought  in  an  open  sluice  or  with  a  head  of 
pressure  in  pipes  of  say  60  or  80  pounds  square 
inch.  Australia. 


&EKEBAL  HININO  NEWS. 

PhosphaIpe  Development  ANb  Finance  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited.— This  company,  having  a  capital 
stock  of  £15,000,  in  £1  shares,  has  been  registered 
in  London,  England.  Its  object  is  to  acquire  phos¬ 
phate  or  other  mines  and  mining  rights  in  the 
United  States  and  el  sewhere.  The  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  is  constituted  as  follows:  Capl.  John  Evans- 
Freke  Alymer,  George  Herbert  Dixon,  Godfrey 
Charles  Lomer  and  Henry  Thomas  Wills  Safe; 

Arizona^ 

PINAL  COUNTY. 

Mammoth  Gold  Mines,  LtMitEir.- The  stamp 
mill  ran  for  18  dAys  in  J'ebruary,  producing  bullion 
to  the  amount  of  f20,(X)0,  but  was  idle  during  the 
last  week  of  the  month  on  account  of  an  accident 
to  the  engine.  This  has  been  repaired,  however, 
and  operations  were  resumed  on  the  6th  inst. 
The  vmn  has  been  struck  at  a  depth  of  50  feet  be¬ 
low  the  ;100-foot  level,  and  a  crosscut  shows  the 
ore  body  to  be  35  feet  in  width.  Thebre  is  of  the 
same  high  grade  as  that  which  is  being  stoped 
above  the  300-foot  level,  on  which  the  mill  is  now 
running. 

CALIFORNIA. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

San  Francisco,  Aiarch  19. 
The  hills  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  mining  com¬ 
panies,  and  restricting  speculation  on  the  stock 
exchanges,  already  referred  to  in  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  AND  Mining  Journal,  have  failed  to  pass 
the  State  I^egislature,  as  was  to  be  expected. 

MENIXK  INO  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Mount  Vernon  Coal  Mining  Company.— The 
controlling  interest  in  this  company,  which  owns 
the  mines  situated  near  Round  'V’alley,  Is  held  by 
John  Mackey  and  J.  L.  Flood.  Owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  minority  shareholders  to  pay  their  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  $25,000  e.xpended  in  prospecting,  orders 
have  heen  given  to  shut  doWm  the  mines.  At  one 
time  the  scheme  was  mooted  of  building  a  railroad 
into  the  dl.strict,  but  the  country  is  rough  and 
broken,  in  the  heart  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  the 
question  of  cheap  trausiiortation  to  San  Francisco 
has  heen  an  important  feature  in  arriving  at  the 
decision  to  close  down  the  mines  for  the  present. 

NEVADA  COUNtY. 

North  Banner  Consolidated  Tunnel  Com¬ 
pany. — This  company  recently  declared  dividend 
No.  1,  of  five  cents  a  share,  aggregating  $5,000. 
It  is  said  that  the  management  expects  to  be 
able  to  declare  dividends  regularly  after  this. 
The  mine  is  looking  wells  Geo.  Fletcher  is  the 
principal  owmer  and  manager  of  the  property. 
John  Skewes  is  the  superintendent.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  directors  T.  J.  Mitchell  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  company,  to  succeed  M.  J.  Far¬ 
rell,  resigned. 

COLORADO. 

Mineral  surveys  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Sur¬ 
veyor  General  of  Coloiado  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  March  2l8t,  ll$)l ; 

Survey  number,  (j,658  ;  land  district,  Garfield; 
name  of  claim.  Freighter  and  Geneva ;  6,733,  Cen¬ 
tral  City,  Buffalo  Placer;  A.  &  B.  6,724,  Central 
City,  Pocahontas  lode  and  Pocahontas  mill  site ; 
6.748,  Gunnison,  Ben  Ezra,  Bill  Yankee,  Stella 
'VVilliams  and  Last  Chance  lodes ;  6,620,  Leadville, 
Thirt  Street,  Gold  Bug  and  Ludington  lodes ; 
6,808,  Leadville,  Crown  Point  Tunnel,  Crown 
Point,  Savage  and  Belcher  lodes ;  6,828,  Garfield, 
Silver  City  and  Boston  lodes ;  6,844,  Garfield,  Robt. 
IJncoln  lode ;  6,647,  Durango,  Grip. 

Amended  survey :  2,540,  Durango,  Dayton  lode. 

It  has  been  decided  to  abandon  the  proposed 
exhibition  mine  In  Chicaj^o  during  the  Worlds 
Fair,  owing  to  the  changing  of  the  site  from  the 
lake  front  to  Jackson  Park.  Mr.  Gillespie,  one  of 
the  projectors  of  the  scheme,  gives  these  reasons 
for  the  sudden  change:  “We  intended  to  make 
the  investment  yield  at  least  sufficient  revenue  to 
reimburse  those  who  were  interested  in  it.  If  the 
site  had  heen  the  lake  front,  we  should  have  had 
an  almost  permanent  exhibit.  It  would  be  so 
situated  that  after  the  Fair  was  over  we  could  still 
depend  on  a  certain  income  daily  from  people  who 
desired  to  view  what  to  them  would  be  a  novelty. 
But  Jackson  Park  is  so  far  removed  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  population  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  depend 
upon  this.” 

CONEJOS  COUNTY'. 

Mammoth.— It  is  reported  that  a  good  body  of 
ore  has  been  uncovered  in  this  mine  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  and  that  shipments  will  be  com¬ 
menced  shortly.  An  ore  chute,  discovered  last 
autumn,  has  been  opened  for  a  distance  of  300  feet, 
the  ore  streak  being  of  an  average  of  18  inches  and 
of  good  grade.  The  streak  is  found  to  widen  as 
depth  is  gained.  The  property  was  bought  by  a 
Denver  syndicate  in  lw8  and  since  has  been  op¬ 
erated  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  .John  N.  Palmer. 
The  vein  is  now  opened  by  a  tunnel  650  feet  in 
length. 

CUSTER  COUNTY. 

July  Bird  Mining  Company.— It  is  reported 
tba'..  arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  resump- 
tipq  of  work  by  this  company  in  its  pro  erty, 
which  was  formerly  one  of  the  large  producers  of 
the  Silver  Cliff  district. 

EAGLE  COUNTV. 

Belden.— This  moMrty,  formerly  one  of  the 
large  producers  of^d  Cliff,  has  been  leased  to  A. 


A.  McDonald  and  W.F.Huntington.  and  operations 
have  been  resumed.  The  property  has  been  idle 
idle  since  the  early  days  of  the  camp.  After  strik¬ 
ing  the  sulphide  ore  bodies  work  was  suspended. 
The  new  operators  have  secured  a  two  years’  lease 
on  the  property  and  will  thoroughly  explore  it. 

IrPn  Mask  Mining  Company. — This  company, 
which  is  now  operating  under  the  tnhnagehieht  of 
Mr.  A)  Helm,  is  rteported  to  have  shipped  enough 
bre  in  the  past  month  to  clear  all  the  indebtedness 
Contracted  under  former  management,  pay  off  all 
the  Current  month’s  expenses  arid  leave  a  oalance 
of  some  $1,500.  Development  is  progressing  in  all 
parts  of  the  mine,  new  ore  bodies  have  been  opened 
in  the  carbonate,  and  marked  improvement  is 
noted  in  the  sulphide  ore  deposiis,  and  there  is  nri 
doubt  now  that  the  mine  is  being  put  in  shape  for 
an  energetic  attack  on  the  extensive-  ore  reserves 
which  have  been  blocked  out  and  standing  for 
several  years  during  pending  negotiations  for  the 
sale  of  the  property.  Twenty-six  iiien  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  present,  and  the  force  will  be  gradually 
increased  as  the  new  facilities  for  ore  production 
are  perfected,  until  the  full  iiuola  of  miners  as  for 
nierly  employed  will  be  at  work  again.  Under 
ground  workings  are  being  ch  inged  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  production,  and  give  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  bodies  of  ore  which  have  been  hitherto 
worked  by  winzes,  etc. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

Iron  Silver  AIining  Company.— This  comnanv 
has  resumed  work  in  the  Moyer  mine,  which  has 
been  closed  down  for  a  short  time,  with  a  large 
force  of  men,  and  ore  shipments  liavd  heen  com 
menced  again. 

Silver  Cord  Combination  Mixing  Company. 
— Over  li3(X)  feet  of  the  new  crosi  - jut  tunnel  is  now 
completed,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  power  drills  the 
work  is  progressing  rapidly.  But  little  else  is  be¬ 
ing  done  in  the  property  at  the  present  time,  with 
the  exception  that  several  sets  of  lessees  are  pros¬ 
pecting  in  the  upper  stopes  of  the  old  workings. 

Smuggler  Mining  Company.— Some  lessees 
working  on  the  south  end  of  this  company's  prop¬ 
erty  are  taking  out  about  eight  tons  of  lead  carbon¬ 
ate  ore  of  fair  grade  daily.  On  the  north  end,  in 
working  from  the  main  incline  of  the  Silver  Cord 
Company,  a  good  body  of  oxidized  ore  has  recently 
been  uncovered.  It  is  found  well  down  in  the  blue 
limestone,  which  is,  at  this  point,  250  feet  thick, 
and  is  thought  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Ruby  Channel 
ore  chute.  The  ore  is  of  good  grade,  and  the  strike, 
having  been  made  in  a  block  of  virgin  ground,  is 
considered  promising. 

Wolcott  Mining  Company.— Shipments  have 
been  lesumed  from  the  Lucy  ti,  Hussey  mine, 
operated  under  lease  by  Major  A.  V.  Bohn  and 
others,  anew  contract  having  been  made  to  .supply 
70  tons  of  argentiferous  iron  ore  daily.  An  im¬ 
mense  body  of  ore  of  this  character  is  said  to  have 
lieen  ojiened  in  the  property. 

OURAY  county. 

New  Guston  Mining  Company,  Limited.— The 
output  of  this  company  for  February  was  640  tons, 
of  which  390  tons  were  shipped.  The  approximate 
value  of  the  output  was  $o6,650;  mine  expenses, 
$10,850. 

Yankee  Girl  MinI':s,  Limited,— The  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  mines  during  February  was  600  tons 
of  ore,  of  which  220  tons  were  shipped.  The  value 
of  the  output  is  estimated  at  $72,3()0,  and  expenses 
$15,400. 

SAN  JUAN  county. 

North  Star.— An  important  strike  of  rich  ore 
is  reported  in  this  mine,  located  on  King  Solomon 
Mountain.  In  running  a  crosscut  north  from  the 
fourth  level,  at  a  distance  of  33  feet,  a  strong 
streak  of  galena  ore,  with  gray  copper,  18  inches 
in  thicKness,  was  cut.  Average  samples  are  said 
to  have  assayed  950  ounces  silver  per  ton. 

San  Bernardo  Silver  Mines,  Limited.— At 
the  statutory  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this 
company  on  the  9th  inst.  it  was  stated  that  the 
accidents  to  the  machinery  at  the  mine,  which  had 
delayed  operations,  had  been  repaired,  that  the 
dressing  works  were  finally  running  satisfactorily, 
and  that  the  prospects  that  the  company  would 
soon  be  placed  upon  a  dividend-paying  basis  were 
now  veiw  good.  Up  to  the  first  of  February 
tunnel  No.  5  had  been  driven  671  feet  into  the 
mountain,  in  the  last  140  feet  of  which  there  had 
been  ore  continuously,  the  pay  streak  averaging 
two  feet  in  width.  Some  good  galena  ore  is  also 
being  opened  in  a  drift  above  this  level,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  same  body  will  soon  be  cut  by 
tunnel  No.  4.  The  stopes  and  drifts  above 
the  latter  are  looking  very  well,  and  show¬ 
ing  a  fair  quantity  of  high-grade  ore.  Ore 
has  also  been  uncovered  tor  a  distance 
of  60  feet  by  drifts  run  at  a  depth  of 
50  feet  from  a  new  shaft  sunk  about  250  feet  from 
the  mouth  of  tunnel  No.  4.  The  company  has 
leased  the  San  Juan  mine,  located  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  gulch  from  the  San  Bemardo^and  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  on  the  same  vein.  The  San  Bernardo 
Silver  Mines,  limited,  was  organized  Nov.  12, 1890, 
when  it  took  over  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
San  Bernardo  syndicate,  which  had  been  develop¬ 
ing  the  property  for  some  months.  The  syndicate 
had  erected  a  tramway,  concentrating  mill  of  3Q 
tons  daily  capacity,  and  all  the  necessary  buildings 
for  the  operation  of  the  mine.  -  ‘  i  ’ 
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Contra— 

Cash  paid  mine  agent’s  drafts . 

Insurance . 

Expense . 

Cash  on  hand  December  3lst,  1890 


GEORGIA. 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.! 

It  is  stated  that  a  trade  has  just  been  closed  for 
.3,000  acres  of  the  consolidated  gold  properties 
along  the  Etowah  River  in  this  and  Dawson  coun¬ 
ties.  R.  F.  Looney,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  asso¬ 
ciates  are  the  purcha-sers, 

MURRAY  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent  ! 

CoHUTTA  Talc  Company.— Application  has 
been  made  by  Wm.  C.  Tilton.  John  G.  Gould,  and 
Henry  G.  Granger  for  the  incorporation  of  this 
company.  The  capital  stock  is  to  be  $1,0(X),(K)0, 
with  the  privilege  of  increasing  it  to  $2,000,0(X). 
Its  obiect  is  the  development  of  the  mineral  re¬ 
sources  located  Along  the  line  of  the  Georgia 
Northern  Railroad.  The  organizers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  also  the  promoters  of  this  railroad.  The 
length  of  the  road  will  be  about  55  miles,  and  will 
run  from  Dalton,  via  Spring  Place,  to  Ball  Ground 
in  Cherokee  County.  It  will  tap  the  Cherokee  & 
Pickens  County  marble  belt. 

IDAHO. 

ELMORE  COUNTY. 

Elmore  Gold  Company,  Limited.— The  Elmore 
mine  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  producers  in  the 
camp,  being  owned  by  a  London  syndicate.  During 
.January  and  February  the  mine  was  worked 
through  the  old  shaft,  and  the  ore  reduced  in  the 
mill  making  quite  a  nice  run,  after  which 
the  shaft  was  abandoned  because  it  was 
too  old  and  crooked,  and  the  expense  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  ore  was  deemed  excessive.  A  new  shaft 
at  a  point  600  feet  east  of  the  old  and  400  north  of 
the  lode  was  started  to  tap  the  lode  at  a  depth 
of  650  feet.  This  shaft  is  now  down  about  500  feet, 
and  is  being  pushed  to  completion  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible.  There  is  a  fine  hoist  over  the  shaft,  and  also 
a  big  steam  engine  to  operate  the  Cornish  pump.  In 
the  old  workings  through  the  old  shaft  tne  vein  is 
six  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  carrying  ore  that  mills 
about  $20.  Such  rock  pays  well  in  the  50  stamp 
gold  mill  owned  by  the  company.  The  Vishnu 
mine  adjoins  the  Elmore  on  the  northeast  so  close 
to  the  new  shaft  as  to  be  worked  through  the  El 
more  shaft.  The  Vishnu  was  purchased  by  an 
English  syndicate  last  winter,  and  since  then 
active  work  has  been  going  on  by  running  a  cross¬ 
cut  from  the  Elmore  shaft  to  tap  the  ledge  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  450  feet,  where  rich  ore  was  tapped,  and 
has  been  drifted  on  quite  a  distance.  The  Elmore 
mill  began  reducing  this  ore  early  in  December 
with  good  results. 

KANSAS. 

A  special  report  shows  that  during  the  week 
ending  March  21st  the  output  of  ore  from  the  min¬ 
ing  districts  of  Galena  and  Empire  City  was : 
Rough  ore.  pounds  milled,  2,756,210;  zinc  ore, 

§ounds  sold,  IX)7,9(X) ;  lead  ore,  pounds  sold,  80,000. 
ales  aggregated  a  total  value  of  $11,200. 

KENTUCKY. 

COAL. 

A  dispatch  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  says  that  the 
2,000  coal  miners  employed  in  the  Laurel-Jellico 
districts  are  to  strike  May  1st.  They  ask  pay  on 
coal  before  it  is  screened,  and  eight  hours  per  day. 
The  operators  have  decided  not  to  allow  the  de¬ 
mand. 

MARYLAND. 

COAL. 

Consolidated  Coal  Company.— Concerning  the 
fire  in  the  Hoffman,  on**  of  this  company’s  mines, 
the  Cumberland  (Md.)  News  furnishes  the  follow¬ 
ing  information:  It  originated  near  the  bottom  of 
the  slope,  1 1-6  miles  from  the  mine’s  mouth  and 
600  feet  below  the  surface,  where  a  pump  boiler  is 
located.  A  long  passageway  formed  by  coal  walls, 
which  served  as  an  escape  for  the  boiler  smoke, 
was  ignited  for  a  distance  of  200  feet.  The  pumps 
at  the  boiler  were  being  used  to  extinguish  the 
flames  when  a  rush  of  water  from  another  section 
ot  the  mine  rendered  them  useless.  The  fire  was 
then  sealed  up  until  such  time  as  the  water  should 
rise  and  put  it  out.  To  expedite  the  flooding  a 
large  stream  of  water  has  been  turned  in.  It  is 
now  well  under  control,  and  it  is  thought  will  be 
extinguished  in  a  few  days.  Meanwhile  work  will 
be  continued  in  other  portions  of  the  mine. 

MICHIGAN. 

'copper. 

A  Lake  Superior  exchange  states  that  J.  H. 
Darling,  of  Duluth,  was  at  Portage  Lake  last 
week  setting  posts  on  the  new  harbor  lines.  These 
new  lines  favor  greatly  the  Franklin  and  Atlantic 
mines  and  please  the  Quincy  people.  It  bas  been 
estimated  that  this  arrangement  gives  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  mine  sand  room  for  ten  years. 

Centennial  Mining  Company.— This  company 
makes  its  first  r^ort  to  stockholders,  covering 
operations  from  December  1st,  1^,  to  December 
31st,  1890.  The  following  flgures  are  given : 

CASH  account. 

[December  Ist,  1888,  to  December  Slat,  1890.1 

Cash  received  from  capital  stock  pail  in . $400,000.00 

Cash  received  from  interest . . .  .  8,813.16 


CASH  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Cash  on  hand  January  1st,  1890 . 1 

Received  from  sales  of  copper  (2.329,542 

pounds,  at  14'797  cents) . 

Sales  of  silver . 

Interest . 

Loans . 


financial  statement,  dec.  31,  1890. 

Assets  : 

Cash,  bills  receivable  and  loans  at  Boston _ 

Interest  on  loans . 

Cash,  supplies  and  fuel  at  mine . 


$557,680.73 

Contra: 

Dividend  January  let,  1890 .  $80,000  00 

Mine  agent’s  drafts .  347,501.43 

Insurance  .  1,202.05 

Storage  .  388.00 

Smelting .  43,592.26 

Freight .  9.600.30 

Expense,  brokerage,  taxes .  12,417.31 

Interest, .  IB.3,20 

Cash  on  hand  December  31st.  1890  .  62,816.28 

$557,68a73 

Assets,  December  ,31st,  1890,  $7.52,128.96 ;  liabili¬ 
ties,  $101,210.42  ;  surplus,  $650,918.54.  The  report 
gives  these  statistics :  Total  amount  of  rock 
hoisted,  188,355  tons  j  rock  stamped,  144,393  tons ; 
pounds  of  mineral  in  ton  of  rock  stamped,  47.11 ; 
percentage  of  mineral  in  ton'of  rock  stamped, 
is,355. 

Huron  Mining  Company. — This  company 
makes  a  report  covering  the  year  1887  to  lt9),inclu- 
ive,  it  being  the  first  full  report  rendered  its  stock¬ 
holders  during  that  time.  In  the  following  the 
chief  items  are  given: 

assets  and  liabilities  DECEMBER  31ST,  1890. 

Assets. 

Cash  on  hand  and  accounts  receivable .  $13,722.02 

906.250  pounds  copper  at  11  cents .  l'26,875.on 

Supplies  at  mine .  40,449.37 

Rock  broken  in  mine,  ready  for  hoisting,  say 

39,338  tons,  valued  at .  40,000.00 


Liabilities : 

Drafts  outstanding  at  Boston. . . 
Balance  due  merchants  at  mine. 
■’  men  “  “ 


$199,127.72;  supplies,  fuel,  new  machinery,  etc., 
$21,770;  total,  $220,8)7.72,  Contra — Drafts  drawn 
on  treasurer,  $210,516,61;  balance  due  merchants, 
^655.86;  balance  due  men,  $6,725.25 ;  total,  $220,- 
897.72.  Captain  Vivian  gives  an  interesting  sum¬ 
mary  of  operations  at  the  mine  since  the  same  were 
begun  in  December,  1888,  He  says: 

Pumping  water  from  the  old  mine  was  started 
Dec.  28, 1^,  and  the  bottom  of  No.  3  shaft  was 
reached  on  the  8th  of  March,  1889.  Sinking  was 
begun  in  this  shaft  on  the  Ist  of  April,  and  is 
now  2,000  feet  below  the  surface.  The  size  of  the 
shaft  is  21 X  7  feet.  The  average  sinking  per  month 
was  75  feet.  The  lode  in  this  opening  is  from  3  to 
7>^  feet  in  width,  and  has  shown  in  some  places 
some  rich  copper  rock,  but,  on  the  whole,  will  not 
pay  to  work.  It  was  expected,  when  this 
shaft  was  started,  that  it  would  have  to  be  sunk 
at  least  3,530  feet  before  reaching  anything  of 
value.  No.  4  shaft  has  been  sunk  ^  feet,  and  is 
now  at  the  10th  level.  The  lode  at  this  point  is 
luge,  but  is  not  showing  copper  in  paying  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  10th  level  has  been  opened  soutn  of  this 
shaft  173  feet,  most  of  which  wiil  pay  to  take  out. 
The  ninth  level  has  been  opened  south  and  con¬ 
nected  with  No.  3  shaft  a  distance  of  660  feet. 
The  lode  for  at  least  500  feet  is  showing  consider¬ 
able  copper,  and  to  all  appearance  a  large  amount 
of  it  will  pay  to  remove  by  stopes.  To  prove  the 
value  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  property,  ex¬ 
plorations  were  started  1,500  feet  north  of  No.  4 
shaft  in  September,  1889,  which  resulted  in 
finding  the  lode  from  seven  to  nine  feet  in 
width,  and  showing  some  very  rich  copper  rock. 
We  at  once  started  to  sink  No.  6  shaft  at  tnis  point, 
which  is  now  30  feet  below  the  third  level,  and  487 
feet  from  the  surface.  The  lode  from  the  surface 
to  within  30  feet  of  the  second  level  showed  on  the 
whole  quite  well  in  copper,  and  in  some  places  it 
was  very  rich;  but,  owing  to  the  productive 


Liabilities. 

Drafts  outstanding . 

Loans  and  biUs  payable . 

Liabilities  at  mine . 

Due  for  smelting,  freight,  etc . 


$25,784.94 
158,025.28 
32  336  70 
4,037.42 


Balance .  $86205 

Value  of  machinery,  buildings,  etc.,  exclusive 

of  the  mine .  161.559.30 

The  production  of  mineral  for  the  year  1890  wa4 
2,144,4^  pounds,  which,  at  80'99%  gave  1,736,777 
pounds  of  refined  copper,  or  482,696  pounds  less 
than  in  1889,  due  to  the  Inadequacy  of  the  hoistin^^ 
power  to  supply  the  stamp  mill  with  rock,  where¬ 
by  11,;139  tons  less  were  stamped.  The  cost  of  ingot 
was  23’3  cents  per  pound.  The  highest  price  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  year  was  17  cents,  lowest  13 
cents,  average  14’864  cents  per  pound.  The  cash 
account  for  the  year  1890  is  as  follows: 

Cash  on  band  January  Ist,  1890 .  $3,459.16 

Received  from  sales  of  copper,  1,375,000  pounds. 

at  ir684  cents .  204,386.50 

Received  trom  loans .  387,430.00 

Received  from  assessment.  July  7  .  200,000.00 

Received  from  mine  account .  11,991.86 

Received  from  interest .  1,245.33 


$811,512.85 

$183,810.33 
.  280,797.61 
.  23.767.65 
.  19.790.24 
3,347.02 


Contra— 

Cash  paid  loans . 

Mine  agent’s  drafts  . 

Smelting,  freight,  brokerage . 

Interest,  expense,  insurance,  storage. 

Cash  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1890  . . 

$811,512.85 

Total  expenses  for  the  year  were  $320,820.12, 
which  includes  mining,  sinking  of  shafts  and 
winzes,  drifting,  cross  cutting,  stoping,  supplies 
and  fuel,  stamping,  construction,  pumping,  smelt¬ 
ing,  freight  and  all  other  expenditures  of  all 
kinds. 

The  production  of  mineral  for  1889  was  2,757,841 

gounds,  yielding  S9'479%,  or  2.219,473  pounds  of  re- 
ned  copper,  and  the  cost  of  ingot  per  pound  was 
16’8  cents ;  the  highest  price  obtained  was  16J^' 
cents,  lowest  lOM  cents ;  average,  12’829  cents  per 
pound.  The  cash  account  for  the  year  1889  was  as 
follows : 

Cash  on  hand,  January  Ist,  1889 .  $2,695.14 

Received  from  sale  of  silver .  155.51 

Received  from  sales  of  copper,  1,900,681  pounds, 

at  12’S29  cents .  242.769.91 

Received  from  loans .  545,338.04 

Contra  : 

Cash  paid  loans . $476,043.85 

Mine  agent’s  drafts .  265,^.81 

Smelting,  freight,  etc .  32.290.61 

Interest,  etc .  11.603.17 

Cash  on  hand.  December  31st.  1889 .  6,459.16 

S791  958.60 

Total  expenses  for  1889  were  $319,640.u,  which 
includes  everything,  as  in  the  1890  statement  above 
given. 

The  production  of  mineral  in  1888  was  2,881,517 
pounds,  which  yielded  82’427%  or  2,375,147  pounds 
of  refined  copper,  and  the  ingot  cost  was  14’3  cents 
per  pound;  the  highest  price  obtained  was  18 
cents,  lowest  13  cents,  average  14’918  cents  per 
pound.  The  cash  account  for  the  year  was  as 
Follows: 

Cash  on  hand  January  Ist,  1888 . 

Received  from  sales  of  copper.  2,414,169 

pounds  at  14*918  cents .  . 

RMeived  from  loans . 

Notes  receivable . 


$3,268.47 

360144.87 

760,026.91 

9oaoo 


$1,124,340.25 


$373,612.49 
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Contra: 

Cash  paid  loans . 

Mine  agent’s  drafts . 

(imelting,  freight,  etc . . 

Interest,  etc . 

Cash  on  hand  December  3l8t,  lfc88, 


$749,789.74 

310,558.01 

45.378.18 

15.919.18 
2,695.14 


$1,124,340.25 

Total  expenses  for  1888  were  ^45.472.36. 

The  production  of  mineral  in  1887  was  l,863,2:4o 
pounds,  which  yielded  79‘556%  or  1,484,118  pounds 
of  refined  copper,  and  the  ingot  cost,  including 
construction,  was  188  per  pound ;  the  highest 
price  obtained  was  17’65  cents  ;  lowest,  !)’85  cents  ; 
average,  12’13  cents  per  pound.  The  cash  account 
for  the  year  was  as  follows ; 


Cash  on  hand  , Tan.  1,  1887 .  $l,\^9.e9 

Received  from  sales  of  copper  (1,460,075 

pounds,  at  12‘13 cents)  .  177,118.29 

Sales  ot  silver .  160.10 

Interest .  229.06 

Lmns .  761,168.26 

Assessment .  72,570.00 

Notes  receivable .  450.00 

$1,012,855.40 

Contra: 

t’a^  paid  loans .  $732,654.77 

Mine  agent’s  drafts .  213,978.15 

Smelling,  freight,  etc .  41,330.10 

Interest,  etc  . .  21,623.91 

Cash  on  hand  Dec.  31.  1887 .  .3.‘.'68.17 


$1,012,855.40 

Total  expenses  for  1887  were  S2ti8,273. 


CPMPAW.ATIVE  RESfLTS. 

Iboduct.  1890  1889. 


Mineral,  lbs . 

...•2,144.433 

•2,757,841 

Fine  copper,  lbs. . . 

...1.736,777 

•2,zl9.473 

Percent . 

8<C99 

HI-479 

Copper  sold  lbs . 

. .  .1..375.flG0 

1,9(K),081 

.Average  price,  cis . 

...  14-t64 

12-8  9 

Received . 

...$204,:JS6 

$243,770 

Total  expenses . 

. ..  .3-20.8-‘(l 

319,640 

Cash  on  hand  Dec.  31. . 

.  .  3,347 

6,459 

1888. 
2.881,517 
2,375  147 
82-427 
2,414,169 
14-919 
$360,145 
;U.5,472 
2,695 


Mass.— This  mine  has  been  bid  in  by  Capt. 
.lohn  Chenworth.  trustee,  for  s3,}KX).  This  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  clear  up  legal  complicarions 
Pew  ABIC.— Inquiry  at  the  office  of  Mason  & 
Smith  and  the  Quincy  Mining  Company,  .56  Broad¬ 
way,  did  not  elicit  any  new  information  concern¬ 
ing  this  property.  Mr.  Smith  stated  that  litiga¬ 
tion  was  still  complicated,  and  that  it  will  be 
some  time  before  the  owners  can  hope  to  have 
matters  so  straightened  that  courts  can  issue  a 
title.  In  the  meantime  the  property  remains  in 
the  hands  of  special  master.  Peter  M  hite. 


STONE. 


Butler  Brownstoxe  Companv.— This  com¬ 
pany  has  been  organized  at  Marquette  by  Thomas 
Butler,  of  Au  Train  ;  Charles  Johnstonj  of  Rock 
River ;  C.  H.  Schaffer,  George  Barnes,  F.  M. 
Moore  and  George  Barnes,  trustee,  of  Marquette, 
forthe  purpose  of  working  a  94-acre  tract  of  stone 
deposits,  located  on  Rock  River,  in  Alger  Countv. 
The  capital  stock  is  8,500,000.  divided  into  20,0fJ0 
shares. 

IRON. 


MAHyUETTE  RANGE. 

ScHLESiNGER  SYNDICATE.— ‘The  East  Negaunee 
group  of  mines  belonging  to  this  syndicate  passed 
through  the  throes  of  an  incipient  strike  last  week* 
The  miners  were  incited  into  believing  that  they 
were  not  to  receive  their  monthly  pay  on  the  17th 
inst.  After  a  two  days’  idleness  "and  a  consequent 
loss  of  82.400  in  wages,  the  men  on  the  date 
promised  were  paid  and  returned  to  work. 

-MENOMINEE  RANGE. 

The  sale  of  the  Escanaba,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Western  Railroad  and  the  Chapin  iron  mine  has 
been  completed.  They  were  Iwught  bv  Eastern 
capitalists.  M.  A.  Hanna,  of  Cleveland,  becomes 
president  of  the  Chapin  Mine  Company,  and 
George  Henry  Kent,  of  New  York,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  capital  stock  of  the  mine  is  83,000,- 
000.  The  new  directors  of  the  railroad  are  I'raucis 
Lynde  Stetson,  president;  George  H.  Kent,  Leslie 
Ryan,  and  Byron  L.  Smith.  The  real  purchasers 
of  the  road  are  said  to  be  Messrs.  Stetson,  Twomb 
ley  and  Kent. 

Penn  Iron  Company.— This  company  has  Jea.sed 
from  the  Lumberman’s  Mining  Company  the  pro¬ 
perty  once  wrought  as  the  Stephenson  mine.  The 
property,  which  joins  the  Norway,  is  to  be  used 
for  an  extension  of  tracks,  etc. 

MONTANA. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARKE  COUNTY.  Z 

Elkhorn  Mining  Company*,  Limited.— Bullion 
shipped  by  this  company  for  week  ending  March 
■^th  was  88,000.  During  tne  month  of  February  the 
mill  worked  28  days  and  crushed  940  tons  of"  ore, 
producing  bullion  amounting  to  8^,735.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  were  produced  240  tons  of  smelting  ore, 
valued  at  814,000,  making  total  product  lor 
the  month  849,72.5;  operating  expenses 
amounted  to  820,235.  The  directors  of  the 
company  have  just  declared  an  interim 
diviaena  of  £^fi00,  or  28.  per  share,  for  the  three 
months  ending  February  28th,  a  total  for  the  first 
year’s  working  of  the  company  of  £65,000,  or  6s.  6d. 
per  share.  This  is  323^%  on  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  for  the  year.  A  balance  of  about  £8,500 
is  carried  forward.  A  cable  dispatch  from  the 
mine  to  the  London  office  of  the  company  states 
that  a  new  ledge,  two  feet  in  width,  has  been  cut  by 
the  diamond  drill,  the  ore  assaying  SO  ounces  silver 
per  ton. 


SILVER  BOYV  COUNTY. 

Anaconda  Mining  (Tompany*.— The  mine  has 
been  closed  down  through  a  disagreement  with  the 
Montana  Union  Railway  over  traffic  rates  for 
hauling  ore,  fuel,  and  supplies  between  the  mines 
and  smelting  works.  Superintendent  Burns 
issued  an  order  shutting  down  all  train  service  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  I9th  inst.  In  turn  the  An¬ 
aconda  shut  down  all  of  its  mines,  closing  at  noon 
Saturday.  The  smelters  will  run  out  what  ore 
they  have  on  band,  and  ivill  then  follow  suit.  It  is 
understood  that  the  great  works  will  re¬ 
main  inoperative  until  this  matter  has 
been  definitely  and  satisfactorily  settled.  In 
the  meantime  aliout  4,690  men  suffer  en¬ 
forced  idleness.  The  railroad  claims  that  the 
company  owes  it  over  870,000,  owing  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  rates  of  transportation  imposed  in 
order  to  meet  expenses.  The  company  disputed 
this  claim. 

Bo.ston  &  Montana  Consolidated  Copper 
.\ND  Silver  Mining  Company*.— It  is  officially 
reported  that  the  February  output  of  this  com¬ 
pany  was  1,975,(^  pounds  of  copper,  against  2,175,- 
000  pounds  for  .January,  2,lo0,000  pounds  for 
December  and  2,1.50,000  for  November.  The  re¬ 
port  states  that  the  comparatively  small  product 
for  February  was  owing  to  repairs  of  some  of  the 
furnaces,  an'd  sickness,  which  reduced  the  working 
force  at  the  smelter,  so  that  it  ran  its  full  capacity 
only  a  portion  of  the  month. 

MISSOURI. 

.  JASPER  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

.Joplin,  March  23. 

The  weather  of  the  past  week  was  very  favor¬ 
able  for  mining  operations  and  almost  all  of  the 
mines  worked  full  time,  giving  a  large  output. 
The  price  ot  zinc  ore  remained  unchanged  and 
ruled  at  823. .50  per  ton.  Lead  still  holds  in  the 
same  notch  of  824..50  per  thousand.  Many  strang¬ 
ers  are  coming  to  Joplin  to  investigate  the  lead 
and  zinc  belt  with  a  view*  of  investment  and  with 
the  opening  up  of  -\pril  every  one  predicts  lively 
times. 

Following  are  the  sales  from  the  dif[erentx:amps 
as  far  as  reported  ; 

Joplin  mines,  1,206,:160  pounds  zinc  ore  and  186,- 
750  lead;  value,  819,652  .50. 

AVebb  City  mines,  82:1,960  pounds  zinc  ore  and 
34,290  lead;  value,  81fi>o21.60. 

Carterville  mines,  1.391,810  pounds  zinc  ore  and 
160,990  lead;  value.  820,:K)0. 

Zincite  mines,  -295,508  pounds  zinc  ore  and  1,370 
lead;  value,  ^1,580.56. 

Lehigh  mines.  t)9,000  pounds  zinc  ore;  value, 
81,262.25. 

Galena  (Kan.)  mines,  907,900  pounds  zinc  ore  and 
80,000  lead;  value,  811, '200. 

Districts,  total  value,  800,510.91. 

Aurora  (Lawrence  County)  mines,  160,000  pounds 
zinc  ore,  360,000  pounds  silicate  and  192,000  pounds 
lead;  value,  8,464. 

Peirce  City  mines,  46,200  pounds  zinc  ore;  value, 
8508. 

Lead  and  zinc  belts,  total  value,  875A88.91. 
Prof.  E.  O.  Bartlett,  the  inventor  of  the  Lewis- 
Bartlett  process  for  the  manufacture  of  white 
lead  from  the  fumes  from  the  lead  smelter  and 
general  manager  of  the  Picher  Lead  Company  of 
Joplin,  has  received  the  nomination  for  Mayor  of 
this  city  on  the  democratic  ticket. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Sarcoxie,  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  this  county,  have  as  yet  had  but 
little  development.  Y'our  correspondent  recently 
made  a  personal  examination  of  the  district.  On 
Mr.  S.  M.  Hood's  land  a  company  from  Ohio  is 
sinking  a  shaft,  which  is  now  30  feet  deep,  ^bowing 
a  formation  of  chert  intermingled  with  seams  of 
slate  and  shale,  which  contains  some  small  cubes 
of  lead.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  depth 
enough  has  been  reached  to  prove  up  the  ore 
liearing  formation.  On  Mi.  J.  P,  Bovd’s  land 
some  prospecting  work  has  been  done,  and 
has  proved  up  some  lead  and  zinc  ore.  On  J. 
M.  Rice’s  land  some  prospecting  is  being  done 
with  very  favorable  indications.  On  Mr.  H.  Hub- 
barfs  land  several  surface  opening  have  been 
made,  and  arrangements  are  now  being  completed 
to  more  thoroughly  prospect  the  land  by  sinking 
drill-holes.  Nothing  but  a  little  surface  prospect¬ 
ing  has  yet  been  done  in  this  district;  but  this  has 
proved  the  identity  of  lead  and  zinc  ore  deposits 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  region,  and  warrants 
some  systematic  development.  The  district  is  locat¬ 
ed  directly  in  the  line  of  the  great  lead  and  zinc  belt 
from  Lehigh  on  the  northwest  to  Granby  on  the 
southeast.  The  geological  conditions  and  forma¬ 
tion  are  the  same  as  in  the  well  develcmed  dis¬ 
tricts  to  the  northwest  and  southeast.  ’The  sur¬ 
face  croppings  of  the  chert  and  limestone  are 
of  the  same  character  as  are  found  elsewhere, 
and  the  topographical  appearance  of  the  entire 
district  indicates  mineral  bearing  lands. 

MINNESOTA. 

Soudan,  Minn.,  March  24. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

MESABA  RANGE. 

Biyvabic  Company*. — This  company  is  exploring 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  Mailman.  One  crew  of 
test  pitters  is  at  work.  Several  pits  have  been 
ledged  in  mixed  ore  and  jasper,  but  much  trouble 
is  experienced  from  water. 


Mallman. — The  east  shaft  has  now  been  sunk 
82  feet  and  at  the  bottom  a  cross-cutting  drift  is 
in  77  feet.  The  entire  drift  is  in  ore,  and  the 
hanging  wall  has  not  yet  been  reached.  There  is 
considerable  water  here. 

Moss.— The  shaft  which  this  company  has  been 
sinking  was  abandoned  at  a  depth  of  35  feet. 
Another  shaft  has  been  started  further  to  the 
westward. 

Mesaba  Syndicate.— The  explorations  of  this 
company  were  discontinued  for  a  short  time,  ow¬ 
ing  to  some  disagreement  among  the  manage¬ 
ment.  Work  was  resumed  again  on  the  9th  inst. 

My’rna  Iron  Company.— This  company  is  doing 
a  little  test  pitting.  Progress  is  greatly  hindered 
by  water. 

Stone  Iron  Company.— The  recent  find  by  this 
company  is  lieing  opened  up  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
A  shaft  "is  now  being  sunk  in  the  hanging  wall 
with  the  intention  of  cross-cutting  when  the  ore 
is  reached. 

vermilion  range. 

diamond  drill  is  to  be  started  by  Messrs. 
Conkey  &  VA’arren  on  Section  :i3-84-9  as  soon  as 
crews  can  be  obtained, 

Fink.— The  diamond  drill  in  operation  on  this 
property.  Sections  15-6'2-14,  is  reported  to  be  drill¬ 
ing  in  ore. 

Minnesota  Iron  Company.— The  stock-pile 
docks  at  No.  5  is  being  extended,  as  the  outputhas 
been  greater  than  can  be  accommodated  by  the 
present  dock.  Ore  has  been  struck  recently  by  a 
diamond  drill  a  short  distance  north  of  the.  Arm¬ 
strong  vein.  Assistant  manager  S.  T.  Pope  has 
resigned  in  order  to  take  the  ^neral  managershi]) 
of  the  South  Chicago  Cable  Company.  No  suc¬ 
cessor  has  yet  been  appointed. 

NEVADA. 

San  Francisco,  March  19. 

ELKO  county. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Belle  Isle  Mining  Company*.— A  recent  ship¬ 
ment  of  10  tons  of  ore  to  Salt  Lake  City  averaged 
86:10  per  ton.  A  shipment  of  15  tons  of  the  same 
class  of  ore  is  now  being  made  to  the  Selby  works. 

EUREKA  COUNTY*. 

Cortez  Mines,  Limited. —The  production  of 
these  mines  during  February  is  officially  stated  to 
have  been  47,16:i,ounces  silver.  The  expenses  were 
814.2,50.  There  were  863  tons  of  ore  crushed  and 
^^3,.500  spent  in  new*  development  work. 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

Clark.— At  this  mine,  on  Eugene  Mountain,  the 
shaft  is  down  240  feet,  and  the  vein  is  from  14  to  20 
inches  wide.  It  is  stated  that  the  ore  from 
above  the  170  level  carries  8J00  in  jtold  to  the  ton. 
Frank  Clark,  the  owner  of  the  mine,  on  several 
occasions  has  worked  a  few  tons  of  ore  at  his  water 
mill  on  the  Humboldt  River,  at  St.  Mary’s,  and 
cleaned  up  a  few  thousand  dollars,  enough  to  pay 
running  expenses.  It  is  now  reported  that  he  will 
build  a  mul  at  the  mine  this  summer.  Good 
judges  claim  that  there  is  over  8100,000  worth  of 
ore  in  sight  in  the  mine. 

STOREY  COUNTY— COMSTOCK  LODE. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

With  every  assurance  of  a  busy  milling  season 
cn  the  Comstock,  Virginia  City  is  booming  just 
now.  The  Morgan  mill,  after  having  for  many 
months  been  practically  shut  down,  will  soon  be 
started  again  on  Consolidated  California  &  Vir¬ 
ginia  ore.  Extensive  alterations  in  the  batteries 
have  been  made  and  the  railroad  track  has  been 
elevated  so  that  the  ore  may  be  dumped  into  the 
bin.  With  40  stamps  at  the  Morgan  mill  and  60  at 
the  Eureka  dropping  on  Consolidated  California 
&  Virginia  ore,  tne  bullion  outputof  the  Bonanza 
mine  should  be  largely  increased.  The  crushing 
capacity  of  the  two  mills  is  about  tons  to  the 
stamp  per  24  hours,  which  is  equivalent  to  :150  tons 
per  day. 

The  Vivian  mill  has  also  been  put  in  first  class 
repair,  and  if  put  to  work  on  Overman  ore  the 
Brunswick  mill,  of  76  stamps,  will  be  left  to  crush 
ore  from  the  Yellow  Jacket  and  other  of  the  South 
End  mines.  The  amount  of  ore  extracted  from  the 
Comstock  mines  last  week,  and  the  battery  assay 
values,  were  as  follows; 


Mine. 

Tons 
of  ore. 

Assay  value. 

March  14.  March 

Con..  Cal.  &  Virgina _ 

. 1,535 

29-20 

29-60 

Chollar . 

.  642 

16-92 

17-50 

Overman . 

...  330 

19  18 

12-34 

Savage . 

...  .  440 

17-2(1 

1700 

Yellow  Jacket . 

.  280 

1800 

Consolidated  C.vlifornia  &  Virginia  Min¬ 
ing  Company. — No  official  news  of  any  new  dis¬ 
coveries  in  this  mine  has  yet  been  received.  The 
only  news  of  importance  is  in  reganl  to  an  increase 
in  milling  charges.  The  contract  rate  charged  by 
the  Comstock  Mill  and  Mining  Company  for  the 
reduction  of  ore  from  this  mine  was  8^  per  ton 
until  the  grade  of  the  ore  fell  so  low  that  the  mill¬ 
ing  company  voluntarily  reduced  the  charge  to  85 
per  ton.  The  officers  of  the  company  say  that  ;;t 
this  figure,  including  freight,  there  Is  no  profit  in 
working  the  ore,  and  as  the  average  assay  has 
risen  from  816  to  nearly  830  per  ton,  the  original 
charge  of  87  per  ton  will  henceforward  again  be 
made.  The  statement  that  the  mill  company  made 
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no  ])roflt  at  treating  the  ore  at  $5  per  ton  will,  of 
course,  deceive  nobody. 

Chollak  Mining  Company.— At  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  company  held  on  the  18th  inst.,  no 
changes  were  made  among  the  officers  or  directors. 
The  report  showed  that  during  the  year  the  mine 
had  produced  bullion  of  the  gross  value  of  ^20,- 
tills,  of  which  ^95,697  was  gold  and  $224,938  silver. 
The  discount  on  the  silver  as  $40,307,  leaving  net 
cash  proceeds  of  $280,328.  The  cost  of  milling  was 
$163,^,  leaving  net  earings  of  $110,675.  The  total 
receipts  amounted  to  $369,.S92,  including  a  balance 
from  last  report  of  $20,498.82  and  an  overdraft 
Mfirch  1, 1891,  of  $60,653.88.  The  total  disburse¬ 
ments,  including  milling,  were  $.389,592.  Average 
yield  of  the  ore  per  ton  was  $1.3.71.  During  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,150  tons  of  ore  of  assay  value  of  $1R58  per 
ton  were  worked.  The  gross  yield' was  $25,576. 
or  $11.90  per  ton,  and  net  proceeds  $10,526,  or 
.$4.90  per  ton. 

Crown  Point  Mining  Company.— The  surface  of 
the  water  on  Saturday,  March  14  th,  was  52  feet  (ver¬ 
tically)  below  the  floor  of  the  1,600-foot  level  station, 
nine  feet  having  been  gained  during  the  week. 

Hale  &  Norcross  Mining  Company.— The 
annual  meeting  of  this  corporation  was  held  last 
week,  when  the  following  officers  and  directors 
were  re-elected;  there  being  108,000  shares  of  stocks 
voted  :  H.  M.  Levy,  president ;  A.  K.  P.  Harmon, 
vice  president ;  J.  Marks,  C.  S.  Wheeler,  J.  B. 
J.ow,  Morris  Hoeflich  and  C.  P.  Egan,  trustees  ;  A. 
B.  Thompson  was  reappointed  secretary,  and  R. 
R  Keating,  superintendent.  The  financial  state¬ 
ment  of  the  secretary  showed  the  receipts  of  the 
company  during  the  nscai  year  just  ended  to  have 
been  as  follows  :  Bullion,  $279,223.44  ;  three  assess 
ments,  $166,519.52 ;  miscellaneous  sales,  $19,917.41 ; 
certificate  tax,  $174.40:  overdraft,  March  1st, 
$768.98;  total,  $466,60:1.75.  The  indebtedness  of 
(he  company  on  the  1st  of  March  amounted  to 
$14,578.98;  being  an  overdraft  at  the  bank  for 
$768.98,  and  $13,810  due  to  the  Sutro  Tunnel  Com¬ 
pany  for  back  royalties  due  on  ore  extracted  from 
the  ‘mine.  An  assessment  of  50  cents  per  share  was 
levied  on  the  stock  on  the  18th  inst. 

PoTOSi  Silver  Mining  Company.— The  east 
crosscut  from  the  1,330  level  of  the  winze  station 
is  cutting  stringers  of  quartz  and  bunches  of  ore. 
Other  crosscuts  will  be  sent  east  from  north  and 
south  drifts  from  the  winze  station. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

GRANVILLE  COUNTY. 

A  company  has  been  organized  to  deveiou  the 
titanium  deposits  of  Mr.  .1.  B.  Hunter,  which  are 
located  near  Oxford,  in  this  county,  and  will  com¬ 
mence  operations  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit.  An  analysis  of  a  sample  from  this  deposit 
has  recently  been  made  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Tuttle,  of  the 
United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results :  Titanic  oxide,  4i'50%;  iron  protox¬ 
ide,  28‘01%;  iron  peroxide,  26‘7(Ui;  manganese  oxide, 
4-00";. 

OHIO. 

OIL. 

The  Standard  and  Manhattan  Oil  companies,  it 
is  said,  have  begun  a  war  in|tbe  Findlay  (O.)  field 
in  shipping  fuel  oil  to  manufacturers.  In  order  to 
crush  out  the  Manhattan  the  Standard  has  cut 
the  price  of  fuel  oil  to  20  cents  a  barrel,  delivered 
anywhere.  The  price  to  producers  remains  at  .30 
cents. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

COAL. 

The  seven-year-old  litigation  over  the  attempt  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  escheat  coal  lands  in  Elk 
and  Jefferson  counties,  as  the  property  of  the  New 
York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad  Company, 
was  terminated  on  the  23d  inst.  by  the  Supreme 
Court  afiiruiing  the  judgnient  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Common  Pleas  which  held,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  that  the  ownership  of  the  lands  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion  known  as  the  Northwestern  Mining  and  Ex¬ 
change  Company,  whose  capital  stock  was  owned 
by  the  railroad  company,  was  not  an  evasion  of 
the  act  of  April  26th,  1855,  forbidding  the  ownership 
of  land  in  the  State  by  foreign  corporations.  .Jus¬ 
tices  Sterrett  and  Clark  dissented. 

An  exchange  states  that  the  suit  begun  some 
months  ago  by  Andrew  J.  Baldwin  and  John  H. 
.Miller,  stockholdeis  of  the  Patterson  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  which  employs  1,500  men  and  boys, 
against  Herbert  Hostetter,  of  Pittsburg,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Taylor  and  Marion  F.  Scaife.  officers 
and  directors  of  the  company,  is  said  to  be  about 
ready  for  court.  The  litigation  involves  the  con¬ 
trol  of  2,700  acres  of  Columbia  County  coal  lands, 
the  regularity  of  a  $1,073,335  mortgage  thereon, 
and  the  legality  of  transfer  of  nearly  $400,000  in 
bonds  on  the  part  of  majority  stockholders. 

Mallory  &  Co.,  operators  of  the  Fairmount  and 
Abbott  collieries  at  Pittston,  have  filed  charges 
with  the  Interstate  Commission  against  the  Rome, 
Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  in  New  York 
State,  alleging  that  the  defendant  is  discriminat¬ 
ing  against  them  in  coal  rates.  The  complaint 
claims  that  the  R.,W.  &  O.,  in  connection  with  the 
Lehiph  Valley,  makes  a  “joint  anthracite  tariff 
rate’  from  the  mines  to  parts  on  the  former  road. 
Ihe  Lehigh  rendered  its  bill  according  to  this  rate, 
but  the  R.,  W.  &  O.  charged  local  rates  on  that 
part  of  the  road  used.  This  overcharge  was  so 
great  as  to  finally  drive  Mallory  &  Co.’s  customers 
at  Lafargeville  and  adjoining  towns  out  of  busi¬ 


ness,  as  they  were  unable  to  give  as  low  prices  as  1 
competitors.  On  188  tons  of  coal  so  shipped  the  | 
net  overcharge  amounted  to  $350.89.  j 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  Company.—  ■ 
This  company  which  is  said  to  control  90%  of  the 
anthracite  coal  lands  in  the  Schuylkill  region  has  | 
3  ust  secured  by  a  20-year  contract  an  additional  j 
tract  of  3,000  acres,capable  of  producing  a  tonnage  of  i 
15,000,000.  A  m  inimum  tonnage  of  500,000  tons  a  j  ear  | 
is  guaranteed  to  the  Reading.  The  first  breaker  and  ! 
colliery,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  a  day,  is  i 
completed;  and  a  newline  of  railroad,  starting  I 
from  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  Reading  Railroad,  to  | 
reach  the  mines  will  be  constructed  at  once.  This 
large  additional  competitive  tonnage  is  secured  to 
the  Reading,  it  is  said,  without  the  expenditure  of 
a  dollar  on  its  part,  the  expense  of  constructing  the  | 
new  branch  railroad  being  borne  by  the  owners  of  i 
the  coal  lands  who  will  operate  the  collieries,  the  1 
Reading  allowing  the  new  road  a  fair  proportion  ; 
of  the  through  rate.  This  contract,  whicn  is  in  1 
all  respects  mutually  advantageous,  will  undoubt-  j 
edly  add  largely  to  the  Reading’s  business.  | 

Lehigh  (joal  and  Navigation  Company.— i 
This  company  has  transferred  to  the  Panther  Val-  j 
ley  Water  Company  6,115  acres  of  land  located  in 
Nesquehoning  valley.  Carbon  County.  It  will  be  ! 
used  for  the  water  privileges  it  affords.  i 

OIL. 

Crew-Levick  Company.— Advices  from  War  i 
ren  state  that  extensive  oil  interests  have  been  I 
consolidated  under  this  company.  .Among  those  \ 
interested  are  the  Muir  Oil  Company,  Glade  Filter-  , 
ing  Works  and  the  Reidelsperger  Bros.  The  new 
company  is  said  to  own  4.50  wells  in  Tioga  oil  fields. 
The  Glade  refineries  have  a  capscity  of  1,500  bar¬ 
rels,  while  the  Muir  Company  basin  addition  large 
refineries  at  Chester. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

PENNINGTON  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Three  prospectors,  who  have  been  exploring 
near  the  Etta  tin  mines,  uncovered^a  body  of  gold- 
bearing  ore  which,  according  to  the  assays  of 
samples,  runs  over  $50  per  ton.  As  gold  prospects 
/ire  very  scarce  in  this  district  this  is  considered  a 
very  important  find,  and  the  town  of  Hill  City  is 
wild  with  excitement.  Parties  are  leaving  every 
day  for  the  scene  of  the  uew  gold  find. 

UTAH. 

heaver  COUNTY. 

Horn  Silver  Mining  Company.— Upon  inquiry 
at  the  office  of  this  company,  .56  Broadway,  a  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
learned  that  a  new  body  of  ore  has  been  discovered 
in  the  mine  that  assays  :40  ounces  of  silver  and 
50%  lead.  That  the  breast  of  ore  e^osed  by  the 
present  working  is  :40  feet  across.  The  discovery 
was  made  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  property 
from  a  new  shaft,  which  is  being  sunk  150  fee't 
from  a  second  shaft  which  caved  in  some  time  ago. 
At  the  100  foot  level  a  drift  is  being  ran  towards 
this  caved  shaft  for  the  purpose  of  securing  venti 
lation.  When  this  was  in  a  distance  of  W  feet  it 
encountered  the  ore  body  referred  tp. 

JUAB  COUNTY. 

Centennial-Eureka  Mining  Company.— The 
output  of  this  company  has  been  contracted  to  the 
Hanauer  smelter,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  for  six 
months.  The  contract  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  op¬ 
tional,  no  limit  being  placed  on  shipments  from 
the  mine.  There  are  at  present  stored  in  the  bins 
from  700  to  800  tons  of  ore,  which  is  estimated  to 
assay  $500  per.  ton.  A  new  hoisting  engine  is  now 
being  erected  at  the  mine  and  a  very  large  output 
can  be  made  if  the  management  desires. 

Eureka  Hill  Mining  Company.— It  is  reported 
that  this  company  will  increase  its  output  to  200 
tons  per  day.  This  company  is  a  close  corporation 
which  does  not  publish  its  dividends,  but  it  is 
stated  that  these  are  being  paid  at  a  very  large 
rate  at  present. 

SALT  LAKE  COUNTY. 

Old  Telegraph  Mining  Company.— This  com¬ 
pany  has  contracted  to  furnish  the  Germania  Lead 
Works  at  Salt  Lake  City  600  tons  of  first-class  ore 
per  month  during  the  present  year.  This  leaves 
the  company  with  its  second-class  ore  and  the 
surplus  of  first-class  ore  over  the  contract  amount 
for  sale  in  the  open  market.  The  mine  is  now 
said  to  be  producing  better  ore  than  for  many 
years,  and  the  ore  improves  as  depth  is  attained. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

Massachusetts  Mining  Company.— Mr.  M.  R. 
Evans,  of  Salt  Lake  CitVj  representing  a  syndicate 
of  Salt  Lake  and  Park  City  capitalists,  has  closed 
negotiations  with  the  principal  shareholders  in 
this  company  whereby  he  secures  two-thirds  of  its 
capital  stock,  and  operations  in  the  mine,  which 
has  been  idle  for  some  time,  will  be  immediately 
resumed.  The  shaft,  which  is  now  down  600  feet, 
will  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  1,(X)0  feet,  when  a  drift 
to  the  vein  will  be  driven.  All  the  machinery 
necessary  for  this  purpose  is  on  the  ground,  and  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  reset  the  work  of  sinking  will  be 
commenced.  Mr.  W.  M.  Curtis,  late  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Anchor  Mining  Company,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Massachusetts  when  last  worked, 
will  again  direct  its  operations. 


VIRGINIA. 

COAL. 

Pocahontas  Coal  Company.— Mr.  G.  A.  Shirey, 
shipping  agents  is  reported  as  having  said  that  this 
company  shipped  186,000  tons  of  coal  during  Jan¬ 
uary — the  laNmst  monthly  output  in  its  history. 
In  February,  160,000  tons  were  shipped. 

Virginia  Coal  and  Iron  Company.— This  com¬ 
pany  very  unexpected  ly  made  a  temporary  suspen¬ 
sion  of  its  operations  in  the  coal  regions  recently 
on  account  of  the  bad  weather  and  the  lack  of  rail¬ 
road  facilities.  A  branch  road  to  the  mining  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  let  on  contract  by  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad  Company,  and  will  be  built  as 
arly  as  possible.  ' 


-  FOREIGN  MINING  NEWS. 

AUSTRIA. 

During  the  past  year  (1890)  1,220  persons  were 
employed  in  the  mercury  mines  in  Caraiola,  and 
the  output  of  mercury  amounted  to  7:i,:395  tons, 
of  which  the  value  was  $340,000.  Of  the  total 
amount  92‘6%  was  produced  by  the  state 
mines  in  Idria,  and  the  remainder  by  the  St.  Anna 
mines.  Of  metallic  mercury  there  was  an  output 
of  5^  tons  ill  Idria. 

BELGIUM. 

A  general  strike  has  taken  place  among  the  men 
employed  in  the  collieries  and  steel  works  owned 
by  the  Cockerills  at  Brussels.  The  managers  have 
applied  to  the  authorities  at  Liege  for  a  force  of 
gendarmes  to  suppress  any  outbreaks. 

C’ANAD.4. 

province  of  ONTARIO, 

Black  Fox. — This  mine  is  located  on  the  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  about  six  and  one- 
half  miles  east  of  Tacbe  station.  The  vein,  which 
runs  east  and  west,  passes  through  the  .lumboand 
Black  Fox  locations,  and,  where  exposed,  is  .30  ft. 
in  width,  with  every  appearance  of  its  continuing 
downward.  The  walls  are  well  de  ned  and  run 
with  the  formation,  which  is  Huronian  green  trap, 
dipping  from  10°  to  20“  to  the  north.  Previous  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Black  Fox  and  Jumbo  all  the 
the  veins  found  ran  in  a  northerly  and  southerly 
direction  and  they  all  appear  to  be  intercepted  by 
this  lode.  The  gangue  of  the  vein  consists  of  very 
fine  grained  quartz.  It  is  said  that  a  party  of  En¬ 
glish  Icapitalists  is  at  present  negotiating  for  this 
property. 

PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

Exceusior  Copper  Company. —  For  two  years 
this  company  has  been  working  the  well  known 
Harvey  Hill  mine  in  Megantic  County,  and  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  account  of  the  meeting  published, 
to  have  met  with  no  better  success  than  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  capitalization,  £450,000,  was  out  of 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  mine  to  be  worked, 
and  the  real— not  prospectus  — profl is  to  accrue 
therefrom.  The  shareholders  now  do  .lot  seem  to 
have  much  confidence,  and  the  response  to  the 
call  for  £20,000  last  April  was  so  small  that  all 
subscriptions  were  returned.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  reconstruct  the  company  by  imposing  on  the 
shareholders  a  payment  in  proportion  to  tneir  sev¬ 
eral  holdings.  Two  years’  work  has  hitherto  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  mining  of  only  87  tons,  and,  it  is  said, 
that  there  are  no  reasons  why  any  sudden  change 
for  the  better  should  take  place. 

GERMANY. 

Important  extensions  of  the  workings  in  the 
royal  coal  mines  of  the  Saarbriick  district  have 
already  been  begun,  and  will  be  carried  out  in  the 
years  1891  and  18^.  Eight  different  sets  of  work¬ 
ings  are  to  be  provided  with  the  newest  machin¬ 
ery  for  increasing  the  output.  In  this  district 
complete  plants  for  draining  five  of  the  mines, 
chiefly  at  deep  levels,  are  being  laid  down.  Sev 
eral  new  sets  of  ventilating  machinery  are  being 
erected.  Electric  lighting  is  to  be  brought  into 
operation  in  many  cases  in  the  higher  levels. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

PERU. 

Oilmen  are  taking  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the 
recently  published  rejiorts  of  the  growth  in  the 
exportation  of  petroleum  from  Peru.  In  the  last 
six  months  the  case  oil  trade  along  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  has  passed  pretty  generally  out 
of  American  hands,  and  has  gone  to  the  Peruvian 
establishments,  which  have  been  turning  out  oil 
of  about  130°  test.  The  principal  company  in  Peru 
has  had  a  special  steamer,  the  “Ewo,^’  running  up 
and  down  the  coast  for  some  months,  carrying  oil 
to  the  various  ports.  Recently  it  has  also 
chartered  another  steamer,  the  “Limari,”  and  put 
it  into  service  in  the  same  trade. 

SUMATRA. 

The  Dutch  Indian  Government,  according  to  In- 
dtistrien,  has  finally  decided  to  work  the  extensive 
Ombilien  coalfields  in  Sumatra  itself,  and  not  by 
granting  a  concession  to  private  enterprise.  It 
will  also  construct  a  railway  from  the  cornfields  to 
the  nearest  point  on  the  coast  for  the  transport  of 
the  output.  _ 


iVIKETlNGN. 

Century  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  at  Room 
68,  Railroad  Building,  Denver,  Colo.,  April  1st,  at 
10  A.  m.  _ 

Centennial  Mining  Company,  at  the  office  of 
the  company,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  8th,  at  12 
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o’clock  noon.  Transfer  hooks  close  April  2d  and 
reopen  April  9th. 

Phoenix  Mining  Company,  of  New  York,  at  No. 
:15  Pine  street,  New  York,  April  17th,  at  12  o’clock 
noon,  to  determine  w’hether  the  capital  stock  of 
this  compaDT  shall  be  increa.sed  to  the  amount  of 
f600,000  in  shares,  par  value  of  each. 

Victoria  Tunnel  Company,  at  No.  40  Wall  .street. 
New  York  City,  April  17th,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

DIVIDENDS). 

Horn  Silver  Mining  Company,  dividend  No.  21, 
of  12^^  cents  per  share,  *50,000,  payable  March  31 
at  the  office  of  the  company.  No.' .56  Broadway, 
New  York  City, 

Tiittle  Rule  Mining  Company,  dividend  No.  13, 
of  2  cents  per  share,  *10,000,  payable  March  31st, 
at  the  office  of  the  company,  in  tlenyer,  Colo. 

Napa  Consolidated  Quicksilver  Mining  Company, 
dividend  No.  40.  of  10  cents  per  share,  *10,000,  pay¬ 
able  April  1st,  at  the  office  of  the  company.  No.  66 
State  street,  Boston,  Ma.s«. 

Rialto  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  dividend 
Ko.  1,  of  1  cent,  per  share,  *;i,00t’,  payable  April 
Ist,  at  the  office  of  H.  S.  Morris,  1637  Champa 
street,  Denver,  Colo.  Transfer-books  close  March 
27  and  reopen  April  2d. 


ASSESS  yiENTK. 


Company. 

No. 

When 

levied. 

DTnq’t 

in 

oflice. 

Amn’l 

per 

share. 

Alliance.  Utah . 

12 

Feb.  24 

" 

Mar.  31  Apr.  20 

.10 

Belcher,  Nev  . 

Best  &  Belcher, 

41 

Feb.  17 

Mar.  24  Apr.  13 

50 

Nev . 

48 

Feb.  17 

Mar.  25  Apr.  15 

.25 

Big  Hole  Placer,  Ut.. 

Mar.  10 

Apl.  22  May  12 

01 

Confidence,  Nev . 

is 

Feb.  12 

Mar.  16  Apr.  9 

.75 

1  :on.St.Gothard.Cal 

2 

Feb.  12  Mar.  SllApr.  20 

.15 

Crocker . 

It 

Feb.  16  Mar.  20'Apr.  13 

.10 

Crown  Point,  Nev 
Gould  &  Curry, 

o} 

Feb.  19;Mar.  26  Apr.  16 

.50 

Nev . 

66 

Feb.  S^Mar.  llApr  7 

.30 

Head  Center . 

2  Jan.  19  Feb.  19  Mar.  25 

.05 

Lady  Washington.  . 

8  Mar.  3  Apr.  7,  Apr.  28 

.20 

Martin  White,  Cal.. 

25  Feb.  2 

Mar.  6  Mar.  30 

,50 

Mexican,  Nev . 

42 

.Vlar.  9  Apr.  14  Mav  5 

.25 

Northern  Spy,  L  tab. 

1 

Mar.  6  Apr.  13  May  4 

.20 

Nevada  Qu^n,  Nev 
Savage.  Nev . 

7 

Mar.  4  Apr.  10  Apr.  30 

.15 

7 

Feb.  13'Mar.  18  Apr.  7 

.50 

Silver  King.  Ariz  . . . 

0 

Feb.  21 

ilar.  30  Apr.  28 

.■20 

Wood  River,  Id.  ... 

* 

Jan.  jl  Mar.  9  Apr.  6 

.00% 

MINING  STOCKS. 

For  complete  quotations  of  shares  listed  in  New  York , 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore.  Denver,  Kansas  City. 
St.  Louis,  Pittsburg.  Birmingham,  Ala.;  London  and 
Palis,  see  pages  351  and  3.52. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  March  27. 

During  the  week  under  review’  the  mining  stock 
market  lost  many  of  the  speculative  tendencies  so 
manifest  last  week.  These  have  given  place  to  a 
firmer  tone  that  bespeaks  an  era  of  activity.  In 
fact  there  are  many  indications  of  an  “old  time 
market.”  Values  on  the  whole  have  undergone 
the  expected  though  slight  reaction,  while  the 
sales  of  the  week  will  compare  in  number  of  sales 
very  favorably  with  those  of  last  week.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  decided  speculative  element  is  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  marked  decline  in  the  number  of  sales 
and  reaction  in  the  price  of  the  Comstocks.  W^ith 
pne  or  two  exceptions  this  factor  of  the  market 
has  been  even  more  quiet  than  was  expected. 
This  general  slump  proves  that  speculators  are  be¬ 
coming  cautious,  and  that  investors  are  profiting 
bs;  the  warning  concerning  Comstock  mine  and 
mill  management  set  forth  in  previous  issues  of 
the  Engineering  a^d  Mining  Journal,  But 
the  ground  lost  by  tbe  Comstocks  is  more  than 
secured  to  the  general  market  by  the  encouraging 
front  presented  by  other  and  more  conservative 
stocks.  The  values  of  these  have  been  well  main¬ 
tained.  Sales  have  been  heavier  than  usual,  and 
a  wide  inquiry  which  is  coming  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  indicates  an  active  future. 

The  Sutter  Creek  Mining  Company,  the  affairs  of 
which  were  recently  turned  over  to  the  Belmont 
Gold  Mining  Company — as  noted  in  our  columns 
at  the  time— has  been  struck  from  the  active  list 
of  the  Consolidated  Exchange. 

The  total  sales  for  the  week  aggregated  176.738 
shares,  of  which  11,593  shares  were  of  dividend- 
paying  stocks.  The  Exchange  enjoyed  a  holiday 
on  Friday,  the  27th,  in  observance  of  Good  Friday, 
In  consequence  the  volume  of  business  was  reduced 
one-sixth.  The  sales  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year  were  111,2:18. 

A  summary  of  the  transactions  in  the  Comstocks 
is  given  as  follows :  100  shares  of  Argenta,  which 
received  its  last  quotation  in  November  of  16c., 
sold  on  Wednesday  at  15c.  Consolidated  Califor¬ 
nia  &  Virginia  was  remarkably  quiet  during  the 
period  under  review,  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  week.  Only  .500  shares  changed  hands.  As 
will  be  remembered,  it  reached  its  highest  figure 
on  March  17th,  selling  at  *14.38,  from  which  price 
it  rapidly  declined  to  and  closed  at  *10.75.  It 
opened  the  week  on  Monday  at  *10.38;  r^aining  its 
lost  ground  in  a  measure,  it  closed  on  Wednesday 
at  *11.13.  The  stock  cannot  be  considered  to 
bAve  been  a  feature  of  this  week’s  market. 


Two  small  lots  of  Hale  &  Norcross  sold  at 
*2.25  and  *2.45,  as  against  *2.20  of  two 
weeks  ago.  North  Belle  Isle  was  in  the  market 
on  Saturday  to  the  extent  of  158  shares  at  SXlc. 
The  last  quotation  which  this  stock  received  was 
40c.  on  January  17th.  Ophir  sold  on  Saturday  at 
*5  50.  This  is  a  decline  of  *1.25  from  its  last  sales, 
which  occurred  on  March  17th.  Its  holders  very 
wisely  pulled  the  stock  out  of  the  market  after 
having  made  sales  of  100  shares.  Savage  was  an¬ 
other  stock  very  lightly  dealt  in;  100  shares  sold  on 
Tuesday  at  *2.70,  as  against  *2.50  of  last  week. 
Yellow  Jacket  is  to  be  credited  with  a  lOO-share 
sale  at  *3;  a  net  loss  of  *1.  Three  hundred  shares 
of  Alta  changed  hands  in  two  sales  at  90c. 
Its  previous  quotation  was  95c.  Best  &  Belcher 
suffered  a  marked  reaction  during  the  week, 
opening  at  *7  53,  as  against  a  closing  price  of  *8.75 
last  week.  One  subsequent  sale  brought  it  to 
*8.50.  its  closing  quotation.  Bullion  was  last 
quoted  on  Feb.  28th,  at  *2.40.  It  opened  the  week 
at  *3.70,  dropped  to  *2.40  on  Tuesday,  and  recov¬ 
ered  and  closed  at  *3.60  the  day  following.  It  ex¬ 
perienced  sales  of  500  shares.  Chollar  sold  100 
shares  at  *2  85  on  Tuesday,  a  net  loss  of  45c.  The 
Fomstock  Tunnel  bonds  and  scrip  were  decided¬ 
ly  tbe  features  of  the  market.  The  former  was  re¬ 
markably  active,  and  on  values  somewhat  lower 
than  those  of  the  previous  week.  It  opened 
at  31c.,  experiencing  its  ups  and  downs 
between  the  quotations  of  29c.  and  40c.,  closing  on 
Thursday  at  32c.;  6.5. 45g  shares  were  exchanged  in 
the  transactions.  The  bonds  maintained  a  fairly 
uniform  price;  40  was  the  q^uotation  early  in  the 
week,  the  closing  41;  18,000  snares  changed  hands. 
The  scrip  opened  on  Monday  at  40,  as  against  45 
of  the  previous  week’s  closing.  It  remained  quiet 
during  the  middle  portion  of  the  week,  closing  to¬ 
day  at  44.  Occidental  led  a  remarkably  active 
career  on  very  small  sales.  Up  to  Wednesday  the 
average  price  w’as  *1.15;  on  this  date  it*  rose 
to  *1.25,  a  figure  at  which  it  closed.  It  ex¬ 
perienced  sales  of  1,100  shares.  Potosi  sold  200 
shares  on  Wednesday  at  *5,  a  decline  of  5Cc. 
Scorpion  opened  the  week  at  40c.,rising  to  45c.  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  as  against  55c.  of  the 
previous  week’s  closing.  Its  sales  were  light. 
Utah,  in  transactions  of  400  shares,  sold  at  the  uni¬ 
form  figure  of  *1.20.  This  is  to  be  compared  with- 
*1  of  tbe  week  previous.  There  .seemed  to  be  a 
mania  for  lOO-share  sales  in  the  Comstocks.  Of 
these  the  addition  to  those  we  have  already  noted, 
we  credit  Exchequer  with  a  sale  of  *1.25  on  Tues¬ 
day;  Mexican  at  $4.:10  on  Wednesday,  as  against 
*4  in  the  previous  week;  Oriental  &  Miller,  on 
Wednesday,  at  5c.,  a  loss  of  2c.,  and  Overman  at 
*2.75  on  Tuesday,  a  gain  of  $1.  Julia  experienced 
one  sale  of  200  shares  on  Tuesday  at  :i7c.,  a  gain  of 
10c.  Silver  Hill  is  to  be  credited  a  200-8hare  trans¬ 
action  on  Tuesday  at  35c. 

Of  the  California  stocks  we  note  :  Bodie  entered 
the  market  on  Tuesday  after  a  month’s  absence, 
seining  at  *2.25,  as  against  *1.10  its  last  previous 
quotation.  The  figure  was  evidently  too  high,  and 
on  a  small  sale  to-day  it  dropped  to  *1.20.  Bulwer 
on  light  sales  lost  2c.  selling  at  ;i8c.  Plymouth 
which  sold  on  March  5th  at  *2  entered  the  market 
on  Monday  at  *1.80 ;  sale.s,  100  shares.  Standard 
displayed  a  slight  rising  tendency;  the  quo 
tation  being  *1.45  and  $1.55  on  light  sales,  as 
against  *1.40  of  last  week.  Astoria  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  maintaining  its  last  week’s  quotation  of  Ic. 
on  sales  of  6,000  shares.  Belmont  was  in  much 
less  quest  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  it 
was  listed.  Its  price  was  well  maintained.  It 
closed  at  41c.,  as  against  40c.  of  the  previous  week. 

Brunswick,  that  stock  of  many  ups  and  downs, 
this  week  “  went  into  a  decline."^  It  oi»cned  at 
>2c.  and  shot  down  to  9c.:  recovering  to  and  clos¬ 
ing  at  10c.,  as  against  Lie.  of  last  week.  Sales 
were  moderately  active. 

Middle  Bar  enjoyed  an  exceptionally  active 
career.  It  sold  57,100  shares  at  prices  ranging 
from  Ic.  to  4c.  Its  closing  may  be  given  as  4c.,  as 
against  3c.  of  last  week. 

Syndicate  is  to  be  credited  with  a  marked  rise. 
It  was  traded  in  to  the  extent  of  1,000  shares  on 
Saturday  only,  selling  as  high  as  20c.,  as  against 
10c.  of  last  week. 

The  sales  in  Colorado  stock  were  confined  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  to  the  dividend-paying  properties  ex¬ 
clusively,  and  Chrysolite  sold  on  Saturday  at  20(fl 
25c.,  to  tbe  extent  of  600  shares.  Freeland  entered 
the  market  yesterday  at  10c.,  as  against  18c.  of  last 
week.  Ijcaidville  Consolidated  to-day  sold  1,000 
shares  at  10c.,  a  loss  of  2c.  Little  Chief  was  moder¬ 
ately  active  on  small  sales,  opening  at  34c.,  and 
closing  at  36c.,  a  net  gain  for  the  week  of  4c.,  on 
sales  of  3,100  shares.  Small  Hopes  experienced  a 
100  share  sale  to-day  at  7.5c.;  its  last  quotation  was 
on  February  6th  at  87c. 

We  note  several  sales  of  South  Dakota  stocks  : 
Caledonia  was  in  the  market  to-day  with  400  shares, 
at  the  maximum  and  minimum  quotations  of  75c. 
and  85c.  It  was  last  quoted  on  March  19th  at  60c. 
Iron  Hill  sold  200shares  at  39c.  Its  last  quotation  on 
February  6th  was  40c.  Father  de  Smet,  which  has 
been  out  of  the  market  since  December,  was  quite 
active.  The  stock  has  been  generally  inquired  for 
during  the  past  three  months,  bids  running  as 
high  as  25c.  There  is  evidentlv  a  movement  on 
the  part  of  insiders  to  gather  in  as  much  as  pos 
sible  of  this  stock.  It  brought  out  1,300  shares  at 
27c..  31c..  40c.  and  41c.  ;  40c.  being  the  closing. 

Of  the  copper  stocks  one  solitary  transaction  is 


to  be  noted,  being  that  of  Calumet  &  Hecla  on 
Saturday,  at  *260.50.  It  was  quoted  in  Boston  to 
dav  at  *261 ;  20  shares  were  traded  in. 

Of  the  Montana  stocks,  Alice  sold  700  shares  at 
*1.70(tf  *1.75  on  Saturday.  Granite  Mountain  en 
tertd  tbe  market  on  Saturday  for  the  first  time  in 
this  year  in  the  form  of  a  “  job  lot”  of  40  shares. 
Its  opening  quotation  was  *25..50,  from  which  figure 
it  dropped  to  *24.75  on  Monday. 

Horn  Silver,  which  closed  last  week  at  *3.25. 
suffered  a  marked  decline  on  Tuesday,  the  first 
ex-dividend  sales  having  taken  place  on  that  date. 
The  quotation  was  *3.10.  Wednesday  it  dropped 
to  *2.88,  recovering  to  day  its  opening  quotation. 
If  the  reader  will  consult  our  mining  news  columns 
he  will  learn  a  point  of  much  interest  concerning 
this  property. 

El  Cristo,  of  South  America,  sold  at  4^50c.,  as 
against  40c.  of  last  week.  Mutual  Mining  and 
Smelting  maintained  its  usual  quotations  of  *1.45 
(«:*1.50  on  sales  of  lAOO  shares.  San  Sebastian  sold 
800  shares  at  80c.  Holyoke,  of  Idaho,  100  shares 
at  .3c. 

Pheenix,  of  Arizona  was  very  active  during  the 
week.  It  opened  at  34c.,  rose  as  high  as  45c.  on 
Wednesday,  closing  at  44c.  to-day,  against  .37c.  of 
last  week.  The  sales  amounted  to  4,200  shares 
We  understand  that  negotiations  are  pending 
by  this  company  to  increase  the  milling 
plant  to  90  stamps  and  put  in  water  power 
upon  terms  exceedingly  advantageous  to  the  stock¬ 
holders.  A  meeting  will  be  held  April  17th  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  tor  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  capital  stock  from  *500,000  to  *600,000.  This 
additional  stock  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  adjoining  claims. 

Silver  King  figuratively  speaking  has  “  gone  to 
the  dogs.”  It  is  encumbered  with  the  20  cent  as¬ 
sessment,  in  the  face  of  which  it  closed  last 
week  at  7c.  Transactions  during  the  pre.sent 
week  have  been  at  40c.  Its  sales  amounted  to  1,400 
hares,  assessment  still  unpaid. 

Boston.  March  26. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

There  is  a  decidedly  better  feeling  prevailing  in 
the  market  for  copper  stocks,  and  it  now  looks  as 
if  bottom  prices  have  been  made,  and  that  more 
activity  and  a  higher  range  of  values  were  among 
the  probabilities  of  the  near  future. 

Tne  copper  stocks  have  always  been  favorites 
for  speculative  purposes  in  this  market,  and  the 
prospect  of  increasing  activity  is  hailed  with 
pleasure  bv  both  brokers  and  clients. 

Allouez  has  been  in  good  request  this  week,  and 
advanced  from  *2%  to  *3k'. 

Atlantic  started  at  *1j,  and  on  good  buying 
orders  and  smail  sales  advanced  to  *16}^  to-day. 

There  was  a  better  demand  for  Boston  &  Mon¬ 
tana,  which  advanced  to  $43,  a  gain  of  *1^^  for  the 
week. 

Butte  &  Boston,  after  selling  down  to  *14  early 
in  the  week,  started  up  to-day  with  the  tide,  and 
sold  at  $15. 

Calumet  &  Hecla  has  been  very  strong  all  the 
week  at  *260,  with  an  occasional  sale  at 
There  was  some  disposition  to  sell  Centennial 
on  the  report  of  the  directors,  which  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  very  favorable,  and  sales  were  made  at 
*15>4,  but  the  better  feeling  prevailed,  and  to-day 
it  sold  up  to  *16%. 

Kearsarge  also  felt  the  influence  of  the  higher 
market  and  sold  up  to  *14,  with  a  reaction  to 
*13>^,  a  net  gain  of  *2%  for  the  week. 

Franklin,  on  the  good  showing  in  its  annual  re¬ 
port  just  issued,  notwithstanding  the  recent  fire, 
which  depressed  the  price  to  *14J^,  was  _  very 
strong,  and  shows  an  advance  to  *l/%,  with  a 
small  lot  at  *18.  The  loss  by  the  recent  tire  is 
fully  covered  by  insurance. 

Osceola  sold  up  to  *:I8,  a  gain  of  *2%  for  the 
week. 

Quincy  sold  at*98%@-*99,  the  same  as  last  week. 
The  hearing  in  the  Pewabic  suit  has  been  post¬ 
poned  to  April  2. 

Tamarack  sold  to  day  at  *145>^;  first  sale  for  the 
week. 

Santa  Fe  was  quite  active  early  in  the  week  at 
50C^60c. 

National  sold  to-day  for  the  first  time  this  month 
at  *2%. 

Arnold  sold  at  60c.,  and  Bonanza  at  50c.  Huron, 
which  sold  on  Februa^  12th  at  *3)^,  sold  down  to 
*1%  on  the  report  or  the  directors  for  the  four 
years  passed,  which  does  not  make  a  very  good 
showing. 

3  P.  M.— The  market  closed  steady  and  prices 
firm. 

San  Francisco.  March  19. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  mining  stock  market  has  been  livelier  dur 
ing  the  past  week  than  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
it  has  seemed,  judging  from  the  large  sales  and 
the  rapid  advance  in  values,  as  if  the  booming 
time  of  1886  was  about  to  be  repeated.  The  follow¬ 
ing  sales  were  made  in  the  San  Francisco  Board, 
regular  sessions,  during  the  week  :  Thursday, 
12th,  68,’;  45  shares;  Friday.  131  h,  47.600  shares; 
Saturday,  14th,  16,150  shares ;  Monday,  16tb,  6(),30.t 
shares;  Tuesday,  17th,  60,995  shares  ;  Wednesday, 
18th,  52,325  shares.  Equally  large  sales  were  nri^ade 
between  sessions,  What  percentage  of  these 
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transactions  were  bona  fide  and  whdt  were  Salt  Litke  Cltr< 

“  wash’  sales  is  matter  of  doubt  however  prices  tND  s^les  for  the  ^eek  enOiKo  march 

Consolidated  California  &  Virginia,  that,  led  u  . 

the  advance  in  prices  last  week,  has  surrendered  ,,  .. 

the  lead  to  Best  &  Belcher,  that  stock  astonishing  Name  and  Iwation  of  Open-  High-  Low-  Clw- 

everyonebysenmg  for^fLTOnnSkturdaylast  and  Alice,  .  i.'w  T»i  LM 

blimhiiig  to  S!6  87J^  on  Monday,  37j12>^  on  Tues-  Alliance.  Utah..  .  ....  ,, 

day,  and  touching  the  $8,623^  point  yesterday.-  Anchor.  Utah .  e.sil  6,»  6.?5  6.W  i,26 

The  mine  has  never  paid  a  dividend  but  has  swal-  Apex,  Utah .  .13  12  .10  .10  6,600 

lowed  up  ovet  $2,250,000  in  assessments,  and  as  Barnes  SUuhut,  Utah;  MM  .0114  .0114  -0114... 

the  news  from  the  mine  tells  of  no  ore  develop  «  «'?in  ^'no 

ment  it  is  a  foregone,  conclusion  that  the  stock  if ^'*"  ^  ****  ’  ^  Vmo 

Is  being^carefully  nianipulated.  CreMehtVutoh'.'.’.!..;..  ■:t0  '25  .‘ffl  5.’^ 

.  Consolidated  California  &  Virginia  seehis  to  Daly,  Utah.. .  18.50  18.50  18.00  18.00  ... 

have  reached  its  resting  point,  for  the  present  at  Glencoe.  Utah. . .  3.75  3.75  3.00  3.00  _ 

all  events,  and  has  fluctuated  each  day  during  the  Horn  Silver,  Utah — .  3.30  3.30  3.15  3.20  350 

current  week  between  $11.25  and  $13.623.<i  the  Jf®*®**  .  ,  ,  fi 

tendency  being  however^  to  around  the  KrTo  Utah  .  lO.TO  4i:00  40  TO  ILoS 


Consolidated  California  &  Virginia,  that,  led 
the  advance  in  prices  last  week,  has  surrendered 
the  lead  to  Best  &  Belcher,  that  stock  astonishing 


declfueinthe  battery  assays  this  week,and  thfe  ad-  Utah  L  &  C.  Co.  ’.. . 
tance  in  the  cost  of  reduction,  with  the  absence  of  Utah  Oil  Co.,  Utah . . . . 
anything  especially  new  frcm  the  mine,  are  the 

reasons  assigned  for  the  stoppage  in  the  advance  Total  sales - 

which  was  so  marked  last  week.  Nevertheless, 
with  the  stamps  at  the  Morgan  &  Eureka  miljs  Lake  Sup 

dropping  on  Consolidated  California  &  Virginia  (Special  Report  by  A 
ore.  and  the  promise  of  a  double  bullion  product,  j 
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239^c.  This  stock  opened  at  273-2C.  and  closed  at 
22KC. 

Bimetallic  opened  at  $31.25  and  closed  at  $31.75; 
no  sales. 

Adams  remains  firm  at  $1.6734,  witW  no  sales. 
Yuma  advanced  from  MHc-  to  57^.  Reports 
from  the  mine  are  encouraging,  but  ncf  sales  were 
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27,000 

26... 

.  72^4 

7294 
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tah  L  &  C.  Co.  ...  8.25  8.25  8.25  8,25 

tah  Oil  Co,  Utah...  .0114  .0ll4  .0114  .0114.... 

Total  sales _ ...... . . . . . .  27.685 


Lake  Superior  Iron  StoekM, 

(Special  Report  by  A.  M.  Helmcr,  Milwaukee,  Wis.) 
Iron  stoCEs. 


the  opinion  on  the  strijet  is  that  the  bonanza  stock  nn  r,,  ,  i 

I.nk5,  to  rise  to  higher  «Rure,  than  .oy  quoted  •1;S  TeVSon  K  s  i.  '*•“ 

Potosi,  Bullion  and  Chollar,  the  group  of  stocks  Brotherton .  2,75  Jackson .  110.00 

that  act  and  re-act  sympathetically  upon  eftch  Germania, .  9.50  Lake  Superior .  65,00 

other,  have,  while  participating  in  the  general  ad-  Gogebic  Iron  Syn-  Milwaukee  Iron  Co.  5.00 

vance,  been  comparatively  steady.  Potosi  has  dicate . 'I® 

fluctuated  considerably,  but  every  clay  so  far  has  Consol.  ^  Pittoburg^  &  Lake  ^ 

recovered  to  $8,  which  figure  in  the  present  cor-  inter-Ocean’.  i ! ! '.  ’ !  ^  R^puiillc ^'.00 

dition  of  the  rnarket  appears  to  he  the  standard.  A  Great  Northern  Iron  River  Side .  2.25 

Week  dgo  Bdllion  sold  for  $2.15,  and  the  highest  &  Steel  Co .  1.00  Chandler .  38.00 

point  touched  since  vvas  during  the  excitement  Iron  Belt .  2.25  Chicago  &  Minne- 

on  Monday,  when  considetahle  sales  were  made  at  —  il-?® 

$2.80.  Chollar  has  shown  up  somewhat  better.  . 

A  week  ago  the  ruling  price  was  $2..5.5,  and  yester-  g^anah  . . ^ . ! . . ! !  il'.M  Ropw^old  and  sil- 

day  it  was  quoted  at  $3.4^  Pence .  1.75  ver  Mining  Co _  1.10 

The  North  End  stocks  have  made  the  greatest  Pence  &  Snider . 65  MichiganGoldMin- 

advances with  theone exception  noted.  Ophir closed  Clingstone . 25  j  ingCo .  45 

on  Saturday  at  $4.60,  sold  to  $5.75  on  Monday  and  Hyan^. . 40  i  Badger  Sih  er  Min- 

was  ruling  yesterday  at  $6.6234.  Mexican  closed  .  1  lug  Co .  4.00 

last  week  at  $3.10  and  was  ruling  yesterday  at  '-^"®mpion .  78. .50 

$4..55.  Loulti.  Mareh  25. 


Total  sales  in  barrels . 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

Upeniug.  Highest.  Lowest.  Closing. 
Mar.  21,....  .1%  72  71^  71^ 

23,  .  72  7294  72  7294 

24 .  . 

26'!!!!  !!!!  ,'!!!  !!!!  !!!! 

27* .  . 


Total  sales  in  barrels.., .  14,000 


*  Holiday. 


COAL  TRADE  REVIEW. 


New  York,  Friday  Evening,  March  27. 
Statement  of  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  (approxi¬ 
mated)  for  the  ten  days  ending  March  21st,  1891,  com¬ 
pared  with  corresponding  period  last  year. 


35.00  MISC^LANEOCS: 

14.50  Ropes  Gold  and  Sil- 

1 .75  ver  Mining  Co _ 

.65  Michigan  Gold  Min- 

.25  ingCo . 

,40  Badger  Siher  Min- 

16.50  ingCo . 


Sales  of  large  blocks  of  the  low-priced  stocks  have 
been  made  during  the  week  at  relatively  larger  ad-  (From  our  Special  Correspondent.! 

vances  thau  in  the  more  important  of  the  Com-  xhe  St.  Ijouis  niiuiiig  market  has  but  little 
stocks.  A  week  ago  Consolidited  Imwnal  sold  business  to  .show  for  the  past  week.  Trading  was 
for  15c.  and  was  ruling  yesterday  at  .lOc.,  an  ad-  ^gt  carried  on  as  actively  as  it  has  been  of  late,  and 
Vance  of  Just  IW/  ,  ...  the  business,  such  as  it  was,  was  divided  between 

Advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  opportunity  or  three  stocks  only.  With  but  few  excep- 

rtfiorded  by  the  enhanced  values  of  stocks  to  tions,  prices  rose  considerably  on  all  stocks, 
bring  out  all  the  practically  defunct  concerns  Despite  the  encouraging  reports  from  the  Granite 
that  have  not  been  heard  from  for  a  long  Mountain  the  stock  is  bid  below  the  opening  price, 
;:vmong  the  number  are  tlm  East  Best  although  the  tendency  among  some  few  has  been 


latte^tneir  value  IS  consiaerea  exiremmy  aouot-  quotation,  $24.50.  Though  the  company  was  in 
•  ■  Best  &  Belcher,  however,  has  b^n  sell-  receipt  of  a  very  encouraging  report  from  Superin- 

ing  this  week  for  oOc.  and  North  Gould  &  Curry  intendent  Weir,  it  had  little  effect  on  the  market. 


Regions, 

1 

Mar.  21,  ^ 
1891. 

Mar.  22, 
1890. 

Difference. 

1 

Wyoming  Region. Tons 
Lehigh  Region  '* 

1 

‘295,171 

■239.366 

Inc. 

55,805 

97,448 

100,034 

Dec. 

2.586 

Schuylkill  Region  “ 

189,696 

133,634 

Inc. 

56,062 

Total . Tons 

682,315 

473,034 

Inc. 

109.281 

Total  for  year  to  date 
Tons 

7,356,799 

5,662,037 

Inc.  1,694.762 

Production  of  Bituminous  Coal  for  week  ending 


for  55c.  per  share. 


Prices  and  sales  for  the  week  ending  March  21st, 
1801  : 

Coinimny.  Upeu-  (3o8- 

Mines.  ing.  H .  L.  ing.  Sales 


Reed  National , 
Rialto... 


Big  Indian  . . . 


lAigal  Tender.... 


Open- 

t;io8- 

ing. 

H. 

L. 

ing. 

Sales 

.  ^Oa 

.  i3b 

04 

im 

0^ 

04 

14.400 

.  1034 

♦11 V4 

09 

28.000 

.  60b 

61 

60 

62 

200 

.0434b 

0534 

0494 

0534 

1.‘200 

.1934b 

20 

20 

19 

.  I2b 

12 

99b 

*i;.8 

95 

103 

6,400 

.1734b 

■20 

■20 

■20 

500 

.‘10.5b 

*110 

109 

•112 

1,3C0 

.  275b 

285 

.  120b 

123 

122 

1‘22 

1,100 

.  100b 

101 

.0‘294h 

02% 

06H 

<>2K 

i;2U 

1.500 

.0634b 

0534 

0-534 

7,200 

81a 

80 

80 

86 

401. 

.1734b 

■20 

18 

19 

300 

.  196 

*104 

93 

*104 

1,500 

.  ■20a 

t«5 

.  09 

09 

09 

09 

100 

.1334b 

*1934 

11 

1834 

23,100 

29 

25 

■29 

3.‘200 

07H 

11534 

0734 

8,000 

.10^b 

*21 

1134 

15 

24,200 

.  03 

03 

0294 

0234 

14,400 

14 

*4634 

44 

44 

17,000 

.  30b 

♦34 

■27 

■2834 

2,000 

.0634 

*07 

0534 

C534 

75,800 

.0134b 

063<i 

0434 

0634 

24,800 

.1294b 

13 

13 

12«4 

100 

0434 

0394 

0394 

4,600 

.  .50a 

45 

1894 

1894 

is 

18 

1,000 

1134 

1134 

0934 

0934 

7,400 

.270,000 

t  Buyer  60.  a  Asked. 

b  Bid. 

The  weekly  shipments  of  the  property  amounted 
to  39  bars,  containing  51,800  ounces  of  silver  and 
100  ounces  of  i^old. 

Breen  was  in  high  favor  this  week  and  sold 
briskly  at  advancing  prices.  Opening  at  6394c., 
it  rose  steadily  till  8(fc.,  when  it  suffered  a  reaction 
and  declined  until  70c.  was  reached,  at  which  fig¬ 
ure  it  closed.  During  the  week  10,700  shares 
changed  hands,  of  which  all  but  2,000  shares  were 
sold  at  or  above  70c.  There  is  no  apparent  reason 
for  the  improvement. 


a  firm  market. 

The  stock  opened  at  $1.90  and  soon  fell  to  $1.85; 


EASTERN  AND 

NORTHERN 

SHIPMENTS. 

.. - 1891. - V 

1890. 

Week. 

Year. 

Year. 

Phils.  &  Erie  R.R . 

2.154 

33,089 

31.348 

Cumberland,  Md . 

....  (83,843 

873,101 

845,851 

Barclay,  Pa . 

. . .  *3.417 

36,698 

31,110 

Broad  Top,  Pa . 

. . .  11.200 

144,080 

127,150 

Clearfield,  Pa . 

...  81,710 

999,529 

9;«.907 

Allegheny,  Pa.  —  .... 

... 

307.9‘26 

a50.051 

Beach  Creek,  Pa . 

...  43, 271 

.529,756 

427,588 

Pocahontas  Flat  Top. . 

...  52,649 

501,409 

;^96.678 

Kanawha,  W.  Va.  .... 

...  147,390 

475,013 

444,306 

Total . 

....  357,997 

3,900,601 

?.589,989 

*  Estimated 

t  Week  ending  March  14tb. 

WESTERN  SHIPMENTS. 

EHttsburg.  Pa . 

....  21,666 

238,553 

■205,998 

Westmoreland,  Pa.... 

....  44,419 

460,310 

423,040 

Monongahela,  Pa . 

....  10.104 

130.949 

4.5,638 

Total  . 

....  76,189 

829,812 

674,676 

Grand  total . 

....  434.186 

4.730,413 

4,264,665 

Production  of  Coke  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R . 
for  the  week  ending  March  21st,  1891.  and  year  from 


Anthracite. 


afterward  lo  the  closing  price,  $2.  The  advance  is  that  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  spring  price  would 


total  sales  amounted  to  2,450  shares. 


its  action  accordingly.  There  is  said  to  be  a 


’40i.  Central  Silver  opened  at  5c.  and  closed  at  6c.  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  this  somewhat  pre- 
3(xj  The  business  for  the  week  was  only  fair  and  fell  cipitous  action,  namely,  that  a  certain  large  cor- . 

.  off  greatly  toward  the  latter  part.  Total  sales  ag-  poration  threw  a  large  supply  of  coal  on  the  mar- 

1,500  gregate  4,700  shares,  of  which  amount  only  lOO  ket  at  a  figure  consider  ihly  under  the  pool 
sold  at  6c.  and  1,400  sold  at  434c.  schedule,  claiming  it  to  he  stock  coal, 

’"’inti  Silver  Age  was  one  of  the  stocks  to  fall  off  in  and  in  consequence  that  no  compact  wa.s 

•>3  1«)  price,  and  is  now  quoted  at  734c.  below  the  open-  violated  in  ao  doing.  Under  these  circum- 

*3!200  mg  bid.  On  the  opening  call  the  stock  was  bia  at  stances  a  new  schedule  was  called  for,  and 

slooo  $1.9734-  later  on  advanced  to  $2,234.  when  200  one  was  had.  These  spring  prices  have  sup- 

24,200  shares  were  sold.  From  then  on  the  stock  rapidly  planted  the  interest  of  last  week  in  the  decision 
H'ml?  declined,  falling  first  to  $2,  then  to  $1.95,  and  then  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
9nnli  to  the  closing  price,  $1.90,  case  of  Coxe  Bros.  There  seems  to  be  a  wide  di- 

75  ^  Gold  King  had  a  sale  this  week  of  700  shares  at  versity  of  opinion  concerning  them.  Some  say 
24  800  10c„  but  the  market  is  very  quiet  and  the  stock  is  they  are  too  high,  others  that  they  are  low  enough'; 


100  in  small  demand. 


hut  all  are  unanimous  on  one  point,  viz.,  that  there 


Montrose  opened  at  7734c-  and  closed  at  80c.  is  not  much  money  in  coal  at  that  price,  and  that 


Sales  amount^  to  300  shares  at  8234c. 
Lil^tle  Albert  astonished  the  ezchani 


the  chronic  rate-cutter  will  be  the  loser  if  he  shows 
bis  teeth.  They  are  to  rule  during  the  month  of 


.  -  ini/U  vtai  j  uciuauu.  uutii  luc  atuuA  auu  are  vcu  os  iuuuv> 9  •  j: uuiuiu^,  tiue 

ratal  270  000  little  sought  after  and  for  the  greater  water,  f.o.b.,  broken,  $il.50;  egg,  $3.60;  stove,  ^.75; 

•Buyers!  t  Buyer  M.  a  Ask^.bBld!  ’  part  of  the  week  the  it  stood  inactive  at  op.  chestnut,  $3. '0.  Lehigh  coals :  Packer  and  Soring 

On  Monday  there  was  a  change  in  the  market  and  Mountain,  HigblandT  Logan,  Wyoming  Free 
In  Aspen,  Mollie  Gibson  shares  have  risen  to  $2  the  stock  was  forced  into  prominence  by  a  sale  of  Burning,  for  broken,  $3. To,  $4.15,  $3.30,  $3.50, 


at  par,  representing 
of  $2,000,000. 


American  &  Nettip  hafl  a  sale  of  100  shares  at  I  $2,  Reading  coals;  Hard  white  ash,  free  white 
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ash,  Lyken’s  Valley,  broken,  $3.75,  ^.65,  $4.50,  re- 
spwtively  ;  hard  white  ash,  free  white  ash,  Sham- 
OKin,  Schuylkill  red  ash.  North  Franklin,  Lor- 
beiT,  Lyken's  Valley,  egp:,  $3.75,  $3.05,  $3.85,  $3.85, 
$3.75,  ^.85,  $4.75,  respectively  ;  stove,  $3.75,  ^.75, 
$4,  $4,  $3.75,  $4,  $5,  respectivelv  ;  chestnut,  $3.50, 
$3.50,  $3.65,  $3.65,  $3.50,  $3.65,  $4.25,  respectively. 

These  prices  are  considerably  above  the  spring 
prices  of  last  vear  and  l)elow  those  of  previous 
years.  We  niake  a  comparison  in  the  following 
table,  free  burning  coals,  f.  o.  b.  net: 

1891.  1890.  1889.  1888 


Broken .  $3.50  |3.?5  $3.00  $3.60 

Egg  .  3.60  3.35  3.75  3.85 

Stove .  3.75  3.50  4.00  4.15 

Cheslnut .  3.50  3.25  3.75  3.10 


It  was  ho|^d  by  many  that  the.se  prices  would 
be  made  sufHcientlv  low  to  stimulate  present  buy¬ 
ing.  The  trade  eviSeutly  expected  prices  as  low  as 
those  of  last  vear,  and  having  been  disap^inted,  is 
hoping  for  them  during  the  mouth  of  May.  Con- 
siKiuently  buyers  are  not  in  the  market  except  for 
present  heeds.  It  will  not  require  a  very  exten 
sive  retrospective  glance  or  consideration  of 
ruling  conditions  to  realize  that  the  spring  trade 
in  hard  coal  is  gradually  undergoing  a  ^ange. 
lender  former  conditions,  spring  prices,  so 
called,  were  made  in  order  to  induce  those 
having  storage  room  and  money  or  credit 
to  buy  coal  to  avail  themselves  of  early  prices 
and  lay  on  stocks  for  future  use,  and  so  enable  the 
collieries  to  operate  when  there  was  no  immediate 
demand  for  the  product.  This  speculative  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  buyer  is  less  regarded,  from  the  fact 
that  rail  shipments  have  become  so  universal  that 
stocks  of  coal  are  now  carried  in  hrst  hands. 
Hence  we  everywhere  meet  the  hand-to-mouth 
policy. 

On*  the  other  hand,  that  element  of  the  trade 
which  deplores  the  fact  that  spring  prices  are  not 
as  high  as  they  have  been  in  previous  years  should 
not  forget  that  a  powerful  factor  which  is  at  work 
has  commenced  in  recent  years  to  manifest 
itself  very  strongly,  naniely,  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  anthracite  steam  sizes  by  bituminous. 
Figures  ppblished  in  these  columns  from  time  to 
time  have  shown  the  enormous  rate  at  which  the 
former  is  being  crowded  out  by  the  latter.  The 
reasons  are  many  and  are  not  hard  to  determine. 
Principal  among  them  is  the  fact  that  the  bitu¬ 
minous  supply  has  been  less  interrupted,  and  is 
practically  of  one  size  and  quality.  Its  superior 
steam-generating  qualities  are  generally  con¬ 
ceded. 

In  consideration  of  these  and  other  conditions  it 
would  seem  that  the  sales  agents  .showed  their 
wisdom  in  the  prices  fixed.  A  mouth  added  to 
the  consuming  season  will  surelv  disclose  to  all 
parties  the  future  of  the  trade,  and  at  the  opening 
of  May  a  price  that  is  demanded  can  and  will  be 
fixed.'  The  sales  agents  at  their  meeting  lined  np 
on  the  subject  of  restricted  outputs  with  com¬ 
mendable  grace.  Most  of  those  who  had  exceeded 
their  percentages  during  the  first  half  of  the  month 
very  meeklv  agreed  to  work  on  half  or  third  time 
during  the  l)alance,  and  all,  that  the  April  output 
must  be  restrict^  to  2,000,0(10  tons.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  wholesale  coal  trade  know 
how  difiScult  it  is  for  the  individuals  in  control  of 
it  to  control  themselves.  At  each  meeting,  how¬ 
ever,  additional  progress  is  reported  and  fresh 
courage  imbibed.  It  is  believed  that  by  the  time 
the  summer  market  is  in  full  swing  there  will  not 
be  a  great  deal  to  fear  from  over-production. 

Oonceming  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Coxe 
Brothers  &  Co.  vs.  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
(company,  which  was  fully  reported  in  these 
columns  last  week,  there  have  been  no  new  develop¬ 
ments.  There  is  a  manifest  disposition  on  the  part 
of  all  other  companies  to  urge  the  Lebij^h  to  a 
fight.  If  it  is  decided  to  contest  the  decision,  the 
actual  effect  on  the  trade  will,  of  course,  be  delayed 
until  a  final  settlement  is  reached.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  that  feeling  of  uncertainty  which  has  existed 
in  the  trade  for  some  time  will  continue  unchanged. 
No  action  will  be  taken  until  April  20th. 

The  output  for  the  year  on  March  2l8t  was  7,356,- 
700,  an  increase  of  1,6M,762  tons  over  the  previous 
year,  and  within  143,201  tons  of  the  total  fixed  for 
the  ^riod,  with  a  week  yet  to  hear  from.  The  in¬ 
crease  for  the  week  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year  was  100,281  tons,  against  an  increase 
of  14:^644,  as  compared  with  the  week  ending 
March  14th. 

The  retail  trade  of  the  local  market  is  so  closely 
allied  to  and  controlled  by  the  general  situation 
that  very  little  in  addition  to  the  preceding  can  be 
said  concerning  it.  The  month  with  its  coal  con¬ 
suming  winds  has  been  hardly  as  March  like  as 
was  anticipated.  Possibly  expectations  were 
placed  too  high,  as  a  fair  consumption  is  re¬ 
ported.  Prices,  it  is  said,  are  being  well  main¬ 
tained  among  retailers. 

Bituminous. 

The  soft  coal  market  is  much  more 
definite  in  its  tendencies  than  it  has  been 
since  the  railroads  announced  that  an  advance  in 
tolls  would  go  into  efTect  April  1st.  As  predicted, 
this  feeling  of  stabilitv  came  with  the  official  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  railroad  rates.  All  elements  of 
the  trade  are  beginning  to  take  tbei>'  bearings  and 
are  realizing  that  there  is  someth  in(|  tangible  upon 
which  to  base  their  operations.  This  belief,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  yet  acting  upon  the  market  to  any 
marked  degree,  the  waiting  policy  so  long 
practised  being  the  rule.  Nevertheless,  the 
trade  has  reached  that  point  where  every 


little  helps,  and  encouragement  is  felt. 
The  new  rates  all  show  more  or  less  of  an  advance, 
both  to  pioints  on  and  off  the  companies’  lines. 
From  the  very  complicated  schedules  we  note  the 
following  changes  of  general  interest :  On  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Philadelphia  for  reship¬ 
ment,  an  advance  of  20c.,  to  New  York  1.5c.  Rates 
from  the  mines  to  Philadelphia  for  local  delivery 
remain  unchanged,  presumably  because  the  rail¬ 
road  controls  this  market.  On  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  to  Baltimore  for  reshipmeiit  the  advance  is 
20c.  The  advance  to  Norfolk  and  Newport  News 
is  10c. 

Ckintracts,  few  in  number,  are  being  taken,  and 
at  seaboard  prices.  The  contracting  perjipd  this 
year  is  much  liehind  that  of  last.  Tne  delayed 
contracts  are  sure  to  lie  made  in  time,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  p^at  majority  of  buyers  who  have 
been  bolding  off  will  soon  find  their  way  into  the 
market;  not,  however,  until  they  have  settled  to 
their  own  satisfaction  that  prices  are  not  to  be 
lower  than  those  fixed  by  the  Seaboard  Associa¬ 
tion.  There  is  affoat  the  usual  spring  rumor  of 
rate  cutting,  said  to  come  principally  from  the 
East.  Investigation  has  proved  that  there  is  but 
little  ground  on  which  to  base  these  statements. 
In  fact,  the  parties  to  the  Seaboard  Association’s 
^reement  seem  to  be  living  up  to  their  promises. 
Extern  buyers  are  showing  more  than. their  usual 
conservatisin  by  coveringtheir  contracts  with  ves¬ 
sel  owners. 

It  is  reported  that  ocean-freight  contracts  will 
not  lie  any  higher  than  those  of  last  season,  .lust 
at  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of 
tonnage,  and  rates  have  taken  a  bound.  We  quote; 
From  Philadelphia  to  Sound  ports,  $1;  to  eastern 
ports,  $1.10.  From  Baltimore  to  Sound  ports, 
$1.0.5t«  $1.10;  to  eastern  ports,  $1.1,5^?  $1.20.  Fleets 
are  reported  on  their  way  to  lower  ports.  The 
local  market  is  very  (juiet.  Prices  are  no  lietter 
than  they  were  last  year;  $3.:i5(o  $3.40  alongside  in 
the  harbor,  with  .5c.  off  on  large  contracts,  are  the 
figures  ipioted. 

The  threatened  lalior  troubles  are  just  -at  pres¬ 
ent  agitating  the  public  mind.  'Phe  operators  of 
the  Cuinlierland  district  are  congratulating  them¬ 
selves  over  the  fact  that  their  miners  refuse  to 
take  any  part  in  the  labor  meeting  held  in  Cum¬ 
berland  on  the  18th  inst.,  a  notice  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  issue  of  the  21st  inst.  They  claim 
that  their  men  are  well  cared  for  and  are  con¬ 
tented.  The  Clearfield  contingent,  which  was 
present  at  the  meeting,  held  a  secret  session  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  the  results  of  which  have 
not  been  learned  by  the  public. 

The  coke  strike  seems  to  be  w’eakening.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  iron  men,  and 
that  this  cla.ss,  in  consideration  of  a  stagnant  iron 
market,  is  in  no  particular  hurry  to  bring  it  to  an 
end,  except  on  its  own  terms.  '  The  Connellsville 
Courier  thinks  there  has  lieen  manifest  a  break 
and  advises  the  strikers  to  “come  down  grace¬ 
fully.”  The  production  of  coke  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  the  21st  was  10,000  tons.  This  w'eek  the  esti¬ 
mated  output  was  about  12,000.  The  price  is 
nominally  quoted  at  $2fa$;i. 

NOTES  OK  THE  WEEK. 

Navigation  opened  for  the  season  on  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  Canal  March  23d.  The  canal  is  said  to  be  in 
good  condition  for  the  season’s  coal  traffic. 

A  circular  signed  by  Samuel  Gompers,  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has  lieen 
addressed  to  the  trade  and  labor  unions  of  America, 
and  ui^es  the  necessity  of  immediate  acfiion  in  the 
collection  and  contribution  of  funds  for  the  1.50,(Xlt( 
coal  miners  whose  struggle  for  an  eight-hour  day 
is  to  liegin  May  1. 

The  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Retail  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  was  held  on  Friday  last.  It  was  announced 
that  the  retail  trade  of  the  upper  west  side  of  the 
city  had  organized  a  grievance  committee,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  settle  all  local  grievances  without 
being  compelled  to  wait  for  a  meeting  of  the  Ex¬ 
change.  Action  was  taken  to  organize  a  com¬ 
mittee  havingsimilar  jurisdiction  on  the  upper  east 
side.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  appointing  a 
committee  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  arrange  for 
the  annual  excursion  of  the  Exchange. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  individual  coal  operators  of 
the  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  and  Wyoming  regions  are 
arranging  to  hold  a  general  convention  some  time 
next  month  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
affairs  of  the  trade  from  their  standpoint,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  light  of  the  new  state  of  affairs  brought 
about  by  the  Coxe  decision.  Diligent  inquiry 
among  this  faction  of  the  trade  having  head¬ 
quarters  in  this  city  failed  to  elicit  any  definite 
information  concerning  this  proposed  gathering, 
although  the  prevailing  opinion  was  that  such  a 
meeting  would  be  held. 

It  is  announced  that  a  sliding  scale  has  been 
adopted  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region,  and  that 
in  consequence  the  strike  has  been  in  a  measure 
broken,  and  is  likely  to  be  ended  entirely.  It  has 
already  resulted  in  resuniption  of  work  at  10  of 
the  17  plants  of  the  Frick  Company.  The  scale  is 
based  on  $1.75  coke,  the  workmen  being  paid  more 
than  half  of  every  10  cents  additional  that  may 
from  time  to  time  be  added  to  the  price  of  coke. 
Among  the  works  in  partial  operation  are  the 
Morewood,  West  Bedstone,  and  Jimtown,  three 
of  the  largest  plants  of  the  Frick  company.  The 
mutual  w’orks  of  the  United  Coal  and  Coke  Com¬ 


pany  started  in  full,  as  did  the  Coalbrook  works 
of  the  McClure  company.  The  first  shipment  of 
coke  made  hy  these  companies  since  the  strike  left 
the  region  on  the  26th  inst.  The  McClnre  Coke 
Company,  at  Scottdale,  Pa.,  has  posted  notices  at 
all  its  plants  that  it  desires  its  men  to  return  to 
work  at  what  is  understood  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
7%  reduction,  with  the  assurance  that  mining  will 
not  fall  lower  than  $1  per  100  bushels.  They  offer 
a  sliding  scale,  and  state  that  if  coke  increases  to 
$2.15  they  will  pay  their  men  the  old  rates. 

The  trustees  of  the  bondholders  of  1844  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  are  making  their  final 
arrai^ements  for  having  the  canal  in  operation 
by  ^lay  1st,  as  requireo  by  the  order  of  court. 
The  trustees  are  Messrs.  John  K.  Coweii,  Bradley 
S.  .Tohnson,  Hugh  L.  Bond,  Jr.,  H.  H.  Keedy,  of 
Hagerstown,  and  Jos.  Bryan,  of  Richmond.  All 
the  trustees  except  Mr.  Bryan  were  present  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Central 
Building  on  the  19th  inst.  to  pass  on  the  bids  re¬ 
ceived  for  repairing  the  canal  and  to  consider 
other  matters  looking  to  its  restoration  and  opera¬ 
tion.  General  Manager  Henry  C.  Winship  was 
authorized  to  make  contracts  with  the  various 
bidders,  the  work  to  be  done  by  sections.  The 
trustees  also  adopted  a  form*  of  guarantee 
which  they  will  give  to  owners  of  boats  to 
insure  theiii  an  opportunity  of  earning  with 
their  boats  the  amounts  expended  in  putting  them 
ill  repair.  The  contracts  will  require  that  the 
work  lie  completed  by  May  1st  on  the  part  of  the 
canal  between  Williamsport  and  Cumberland.  On 
the  rest  of  the  canal  the  work  is  to  be  completed 
by  May  1st  if  possible,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  can 
be,  and  not  later  than  three  months  from  the  date 
of  the  contract  in  any  ca.se.  The  work  w’ill  be  in 
charge  of  Chief  Engineer  H.  D.  Whitcomb,  who 
has  been  engaged  all  the  winter  in  conducting 
the  necessary  engineering  work  and  making 
complete  specifications  and  estimates.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  work  under  the  bids 
is  $2.50,006.  The  operation  of  the  canal  will 
give  the  ('umherland  district  an  additional 
outlet,  although  under  the  iHanagement  proposed— 
that  of  the  1844  bondholders— it  will  doubtless 
pool  issues  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company.  The  Washington  &  ('umherland  Rail¬ 
road  Company  is  seeking  through  the  courts  to 
condemn  the  bed  of  this  canal  with  a  view  of  con¬ 
structing  a  railroad  thereon.  The  canal  owners 
have  met  a  second  obstacle  in  the  nature  of  two 
judgments  amounting  to  $3:1,000,  with  interest,  in 
favor  of  the  estate  of  Samuel  D.  Brady.  These 
judgments  were  rendered  in  1844  prior  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  act,  under  which  the  1844  bonds  were 
issued.  As  they  are  prior  liens  the  attorneys  for 
the  plaintiff  coiiiplain  that  they  must  be  met  by  a 
settlement,  or  a  court  sale  of  the  canal. 

Bostuii.  March  26. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  action  of  the  sales  agents  in  adjusting  the 
new  prides  at  the  meet  ing  in  New  York  on  Monday 
last  was  a  surprise  to  coal  men  in  this  vicinity.  It 
was  deemed  a  certainty  that  the  new’  prices  would 
not  be  made  until  the  end  of  the  month,  and  their 
announcement  on.Monday  w’as  wholly  unexpected. 
The  new  spring  prices  have  rather  capsized  those 
of  the  trade  who  were  handling  their  transactions 
with  a  surety  that  no  change  w’ould  be  made  until 
April  1.  The  demand  continues  small,  and  the 
market  is  unsettled.  The  new  prices,  which  are  a 
little  111  advance  of  those  which  prevailed  last 
.spring,  are  not  taken  to  kindly  hy  the  buyers,  who 
are  slow  to  believe  that  they  are  permanent  figures. 
Dealers  anticipate  good  demand  when  the  market 
straightens  itself,  and  claim  that  with  the  curtailed 
production  prices  wdll  he  maintained. 

The  bituminous  situation  remains  easy.  The 
question  of  contract  occupies  the  attention  of 
agents;  they  are  all  out  in  open  competition  for 
what  is  going,  but  this  is  very  little,  as  buyers  are 
not  willing  to  deal  in  the  present  market.  It  is 
expected  that  April  1st  will  bring  them  out,  and 
in  all  probability  none  of  the  large  contracts  will 
be  awarded  until  then.  Most  of  the  gas  com¬ 
panies  have  fair  supplies,  and  they  propose  to  use 
up  their  old  stocks  before  making  any  purchases. 

Freights  are  easy.  The  dull  condition  of  the 
market  forced  a  decline.  From  New  York,  55(q 
60c.  is  quoted  ;  from  Baltimore,  $1^  $1.10,  and  from 
Philadelphia,  90c  @$1.  Several  large  vessels  have 
been  contracted  for  this  port  at  figures  consider¬ 
ably  lower  than  these. 

The  demand  for  coal  at  retail  is  j^ood,  and  the 
conditions  are  favorable  to  its  continuance  for  a 
while. 

The  receipts  of  coal  at  this  port  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  March  2Ist  were  27,87o  tons  of  anthracitt: 
and  39,327  tons  of  bituminous,  against  21,906  tons 
of  anthracite  and  12,681  tons  of  bituminous  for  the 
corresponding  week  last  year.  "The  total  receipts 
thus  far  this  year  have  been  234,275  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite  and  279,486  tons  of  bituminous,  against  182,:i2.5 
tons  of  anthracite  and  198,083  tons  of  bituminous 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Buttalu.  March  26. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  following  is  from  the  advance  sheets  of  the 
annual  statement  of  the  “  Commerce  of  Buffalo,” 
compiled  by  Mr.  William  Thurston,  the  secretary 
of  the  Merchants’  Exchange.  It  contains  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  port  of  Buffalo  for 
1800,  with  comparisons  of  preceding  years: 

The  anthracite  - * - ’  *• — 
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city  for  the  past  three  years  is  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures: 


IMPORTS  BY  CANAL. 


1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Tods. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Anthracite  .. 

.  149.474 

EXPORTS  BY  CANAL 

10<),885 

41,266 

Bituminous... 

.  7,452 

IMPORTS  BY  LAKE. 

11,673 

25,872 

Bituminous.. 

KXPOK'l'S  BY  LAKE. 

Anthracite... 

; . 2,541,905 

2,151,670 

2,132.810 

Blossburg*... 

.  .5,000  .5.000 

IMPORTS  BY  RAILROADS. 

5,000 

Anthracite*.. 

. 4.399.541 

4.237.685 

1,308.424 

Bituminous.. 

. 1,892,823 

2,198,327 

2,344,467 

Blossburg*.. . 

. 1 .  22,600 

RECAPITU  L  ATT  ON . 

2*2,500 

25,000 

Total  iiuports  anthracite . 4,549,015  4,338,570  4,349,680 

Total  imports  bituminous _ 1,892,823  2,198,327  2,344,467 

Total  imports  Blossburg .  22,500  22,500  25,000 

Total  exports  bituminous _  7,452  11,673  25,872 

Toial  exports  anthracite . 2,511,905  2,1.51,670  2.1.52,810 

Total  exports  Blossburg .  5,000  5,000  5,000 

*  Partly  estimated. 


The  following  were  the  circular  wholesale  prices 
of  anthracite  coal  during  1890  per  gross  ton  ; 

FREE  ON  BOARIJ  VESSELS. 

1890.  Grate.  Kgg.  Stove.  Chestnut. 

April  14 . *4.30  *4.55  *4.55  $4.55 

.1  ulv  1  to  close. .. .  4.55  4.80  4.80  1.80 

ON  CARS  AT  BUFFALO  OB  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

1890.  Grate.  Kgg.  Stove.  Chestnut. 

Jan.l . $4.50  $4.75  $4.75  $5.75 

Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31...  4.75  5.00  5.00  5.00 

The  retail  prices  of  anthracite  per  2,000  pounds, 
delivered  in  the  city  limits,  during  the  year,  were 
as  follows: 

Bloss- 

1890.  Grate.  Kgg.  Stove.  Nut.  Pea,  burg. 

.January  1st . $5.00  $5.00  $5.25  $5.25  $3.75  $4.00 

May  1st .  4. .50  4.75  4.75  4.75  :J.75  4.00 

October  1st  to  De- 

cember31st . .  4.75  5.00  5.00  5.00  3.75  4.00 

The  range  of  prices  during  1890  for  bituminous, 
delivered  to  manufactories,  gas  works,  propeller 
lines,  etc.,  was  from  SS2.10  to  f2.60  per  net  ton,  in 
car  lots,  according  to  description;  the  price  at  re* 
tail,  for  family  use,  was  $8  per  net  ton,  delivered. 

About  ;100,000  tons  of  anthracite  and  3,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  were  consumed  by  families  in  this 
city  during  1890. 

The  shipping  docks  and  coal  pockets  at  this  port 
are: 

Av  shi  pping  Av.  cap’y  of 
Name.  cap’y  daily,  tons,  pockets,  tons. 

Western  New  York  & 


Henna.  R.R . 

2,500 

3000 

Del.  &  Hudson  Canal  Co. 

3,500 

.5,000 

Delaware,  Lackawanna 

&  Western  R.  R . 

3,000 

4,000 

.),  Langdon  &  Co.  (with 

Keadin»(  nocks) . 

Ijehigh  docks.  Nos.  1  &  2 

6, COO 

12,666 

Krie  docks  (N.  Y.,  L.  E. 

&  W.  R.) . 

2,500 

3,000 

I’ennsylvania  Coal  Co  . . . 

3.000 

3300 

Beading  docks . 

7,000 

6,500 

Totals . 

27,500 

36,800 

Outside  the  city  limits  at  Cbeektowaga  is  the 
stocking  coal-trestle  of  the  Delaware,  Lai^awanna 
&  Western,  with  a  capacity  of  over  100,000  tons 
.storage.  Also,  at  the  same  place  the  Lehigh  has 
its  trestles  and  stocking  plaiit’of  175,000  tons,  stor¬ 
age  capacity,  with  a  shipping  capacity  or  3,000 
tons  daily  :  and  has  nearly  completed  a  transfer 
trestle  for  loading  box  cars',  with  a  capacity  of  100 
cars  daily.  And  at  the  same  point  the  Erie  has  a 
stocking  plant,  with  average  daily  capacity  of 
1,000  tons  and  storage  capacity  or  100,000  tons. 
The  Reading  has  a  161)  pocket  trestle  at  Cheektow- 
aga  1,(H)0  feet  long,  with  a  storage  capacity  of 
:i.50,0(M)  tons  and  a  daily  shipping  capacity  of  5,OCO 
tons.  The  structure  is  covered  with  an  iron  roof  ; 
four  Brown  hoists  are  in  operation.  This  company 
has  also,  at  the  foot  of  George  street,  in  this  city, 
a  large  trestle  and  pocket  for  the  convenience  of 
the  retail  trade,  and  in  connection  with  their 
docks,  with  a  capacity  of  2,000  tons. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  have  termi¬ 
nals  on  Ganson  and  Michigan  streets,  fronting  on 
the  Blackwell  Canal,  with  a  water  frontage  of 
1,100  feet ;  also  a  , town  delivery  yard,  with  a  hoist¬ 
ing  plant  for  loading  and  coaling  vessels. 

The  distribution  of  exports  of  coal  by  lake  from 
this  port  during  the  year  1860,  as  ascertained  by 
an  examination  of  the  daily  reported  list  of  de¬ 
partures,  was  as  follows  : 

Chicago  936,330  net  tons,  Milwaukee  415,945,  To¬ 
ledo  111,050,  Racine  32,800,  Green  Bay  16,890,  Supe¬ 
rior  188,050,  Saginaw  11,840,  Kenosha  5,7.50,  Mani¬ 
towoc  .5,76(b  Menominee  WK),  Serpent  River  55, 
Dover  250,  Ludington  1,160,  Perry  Sound  ^K).  Kiu- 
cardine  1,100,  Detroit  32,520,  Ashland  11,250.  Wash- 
bum  8,300,  Duluth  m.4C0,  Gladstone  29  610,  Han¬ 
cock  2,800,  Escanaba  3,060,  Houghton  3,110,  Alpena 
!KX),  Au  Sable  250,  Muskoka  a),  Windsor  ;l300. 
Huron  (Ohio)  290,  St.  Clair  1,820,  Port  Bur- 
well  .35,  Port  Stanley  .50,  Lake  Linden  550, 
Ray  City  6,610,  Fort  William  6,350,  Marquette 
16,300,  Ontonagon  100,  Port  Rowan  JIO,  Cheboygan 
1,030,  Amherstburg  750,  Owen  Sound  .500.  Gore  Bay 
•lOo,  Marine  (^itv  1,220,  Sarnia  430,  St.  Igiiace  400 
Charlevoix  ItX),  Waliaceburg  200,  Port  Arthur  2,670, 
Michigan  City  1,150,  Sandusky  1,150,  Port  Colborne 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  7,120,  Sheboygan  2j^0,  Oscoda 
•>0,  Port  Huron  3,290.  Vessels  from  Tonawand^ 
not  reported  at  the  Custom  House  167,307. 

Lake  freights  on  coal  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago 
and  othei^orts :  The  highest  and  lowest  rate,  sea¬ 
son  1890,  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  40c. @?1;  average, 61c. 


To  Milwaukee,  40<^75c.;  average  53c.  To  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  ports,  3^75c.;  average,  40c.  To  Toledo,  30 
@40c.;  average,  31c.,  and  to  I^troit,  30@40c.; 
average,  31c.  per  net  ton.  The  freight  to  Pt. 
Arthur  was  45c.  per  net  ton,  and  to  Gladstone  from 
40c.  to  75c.  per  net  ton. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  price  of  bituminous 
coal  will  advance  April  1st,  for  the  reason  that 
railroad  transportation  rates  from  the  mines  will  be 
raised  on  that  day  to  $1.15  to  Buffalo,  $1.20  to  In¬ 
ternational  Brid^  and  $1.30  to  Suspension  Bridge. 
The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 
is  in  the  arrangement  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
The  rates  named  will  apply  to  all  the  coal  traffic 
over  the  N.  Y.,  L.  E.  &  W.,  the  B.,  R.  &  P.,  and 
the  W.,  N.  Y.  &  P.  roads  from  Allegheny  points 

The  “Australasia”  is  being  loaded  with’  soft  coal 
at  Toledo,  at  the  Ohio  Central  Dock,  for  Duluth 
and  Superior. 

Harbor  movements  here  are  confined  to  the 
shifting  of  vessels  for  repairs.  A  few  propellers 
are  having  their  machinery  overhauled.  It  is  ex 
pected  that  three-fourt  hs  of  the  Buffalo  vesselmen 
will  agree  not  to  send  their  craft  out  untii  May 
15th,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  balance  of  the  owners 
will  follow  the  same  course  of  action. 

The  Consumers’  Gas  Company,  of  Toronto,  will 
receive  tenders  until  noon  of  April  10th  for  24,000 
net  tons  of  Westmoreland  or  Youghiogheny  bitu¬ 
minous  lump  coal,  screened,  to  be  d^ivered  in 
about  equal  monthly  quantities  between  May  1st 
and  November  30th  next  by  vessels  at  wharf,  ex 
harbor  dues,  or  at  Suspension  or  International 
Bridge;  also  for  5,000  net  tons  of  grate  size  an¬ 
thracite  on  same  conditions,  etc. 

rbicago.  March  25. 

(From  our  8pecial  Correspondent.) 

March  has  proved  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  mouth 
to  the  coal  merchants  of  this  city,  and  the  amount  of 
business  done  was  larger  than  in  any  other  month 
of  the  winter.  The  demand  has  been  steady,  and 
has  put  stocks  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  for 
the  coming  season.  Indeed,  very  little  old  stock 
will  have  to  lie  carried  over,  and  .some  of  the  docks 
are  about  cleared.  The'activity  developed  was  as 
unexpected  as  it  was  welcome.’  While  the  anthra¬ 
cite  trade  has  fallen  off  very  much  this  week,  on 
account  of  the  weather  moderating,  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  trade  still  continues  fairly  active,  and  as  good 
as  can  be  expected. 

There  is  some  talk  among  our  Exchange  mem¬ 
bers  of  trying  to  have  the  city  license  coal  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  retail  city  trade.  It  appears  that  a 
great  many  go  into  the  retail  trade  during  the 
winter  months  in  a  small  way,  and  then  follow 
some  other  business  during  the  balance  of  the 
year.  This  small  but  numerous  competition  in- 
lures  the  regular  merchants  very  much,  and  it  is 
believed  a  license  fee  would  stop  most  of  this 
class  from  engaging  in  the  business.  The  exchange 
will  jjive  up  its  hall  on  May  1,  and  will  thereafter 
hold  its  regular  meetings  in  the  G.  A.  R.  hall,  in 
the  Honore  Building,  on  Dearborn  street.  This 
will  save  it  considerable  money,  as  it  hold 
but  one  regular  meeting  each  month.  Stocks  of 
coke  are  entirely  exhausted,  and  what  coke  is  in 
the  market  comes  from  the  small  operators  and 
the  Virginia  fields. 

Prices  of  anthracite  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  f.o.b. 
Chicago,  are:  Lehigh  lump,  $6.75;  lai^e  e^g,  $5  ; 
small  egg,  range,  and  chestnut,  $5.25.  Retail  prices 
per  ton  are:  l..arge  egg,  $6.25;  small  egg,  range,  and 
chestnut,  $6.50. 

Prices  of  bituminous  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds, 
f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  are:  Pittsburg,  $3.30;  Hocking  Val¬ 
ley,  $3;  Youghiogheny,  $3.40;  Indiana  block,  $2.40 
@$2.60;  Illinois  block,  $2@$2.20. 

Pittsburg.  March  26. 

(From  oui  Special  Correspondent.) 

Coal.-rThe  market  continues  active,  with  a 
good  demand  for  local  and  other  purposes.  The 
mines  along  the  Monongahela  Valley  are  all  in  op¬ 
eration  ;  ccal  is  being  ship^d  as  fast  as  mined. 
The  nuralier  of  mines  at  woi^  is :  First  pool,  1,500; 
second  fool,  2,.50G;  third.  1,550;  fourth,  3,000;  total, 
8,550.  When  the  pits  are  all  fully  manned  they  re¬ 
quire  12,000  men.  Coal  shipped  during  March, 
this  year,  has  been  4,263,000  bushels;  for  March, 
1890,  13,214,000 ;  deficiency,  8,951,000.  Prices : 
Pittsburg  coal  on  river,  $4.o0@$5per  100 bushels; 
railroad  coal,$6(o'$.5..5(). 

Coniiellsville  Coke.— The  strike  is  still  on,  but 
shows  signs  of  weakening.  Since  our  last  the 
non-union  works  have  made  large  gains;  there 
are  now  over  2,000  ovens  in  operation,  and  more 
making  ready  to  start.  The  present  production 
of  the  year  exceeds  12,000  tons  per  week— a  larj^e 
gain.  W.  I.  Rainey  has  over  1,000  ovens  in 
Full  operation,  having  tired  65  new  ones  since 
last  week.  The  shipments  have  been  :  Pitts¬ 
burg,  none ;  west,  480  cars ;  east,  144 ; 
total,  584  ;  week’s  increase,  294,  while  the  prices 
are  still  quoted.  Sales  are  reported,  to  fuinace- 
men  that  have  contracts  to  fill,  at  $2(a  $;i  per  ton. 
Freights  to  all  points  scarce  ;  there  are  plenty  of 
idle  cars  now'.  _ 


FRKlCtHTb. 

Prom  PblladeJphlR  to  t  Boston.*  7dc.ca$l ;  Glou¬ 
cester,*  $1;  Lynn,  95c.;  New  Bedford,  75c.;  New  Yerk.t 
90c.;  Newburyport.  7.‘.c.(d85c. ;  Norfolk,  55c.;  Providence, 
75c.;  Richmond,  60c;  WashingtomD.  C.,  t8.5c. 

*And  discharging. 
tAlongside, 


METAL  MARKET. 


New  York,  Friday  Evening,  March  27. 

Prleee  of  ativer  per  ounce  troy. _ 


u 

ce 

s 

Sterling 

Exch’ge 

Lond’n 

Price. 

N.  Y. 
Cts. 

3 

sterling 

Exch’ga. 

Lond  *0 
Price. 

N.  Y. 

Cts. 

21 

4.8854 

453-16 

9894 

'  25 

4.88 

4494 

97)4 

23 

4.8854 

451-16 

98)4 

i  26 

4.88 

1494 

97)4 

24 

1.88)4 

m 

97)4 

27 

4.88 

4494 

9794 

Council  bills  were  allotted  at  a  decline  of  5-32  this 
week.  Qwing  to  weaker  Indian  exchange  demand 
for  silver  fell  off  in  London,  causing  lower  prices 
here  in  sympathy.  The  fact  that  the  Government 
bought  sparingly,  having  nearly  completed  a 
month’s  purchases,  has  also  tended  to  depress 
quotations. 

The  United  States  Assay  Office  at  New  York  re¬ 
ports  total  receipts  of  silver  for  the  week  to  be  80,- 
000  ounces. 

Silver  Bullion  Certificates. 

ftdee. 


March  21 . 

h! 

1 

Sales. 

March  23 . 

.  99 

9894 

180,000 

March ‘24 . 

.  9894 

98 

106.000 

March  25 . 

. 98 

9794 

.30,000 

March  26 . 

.  98 

98 

2.5,000 

♦March  27 . 

Total  sales . 

321,000 

*  Holiday. 


Domeatlf  and  Foreign  Coin. 

The  following  are  the  latest  market  quotations 

for  American  and  other  coin : 

Trade  dollars . 

Bid, 

..$  .76 

Asked. 
1  .79 

Mexican  dollars . 

..  .76)4 

.77)4 

Peruvian  soles  and  Chilian  pesos. . . 

..  .73)4 

.75 

English  silver . 

..  4.86 

1.88 

Five  francs . 

.91 

.95 

Victoria  sovereigns . 

..  4.86 

4.89 

Twenty  francs . 

..  3.85 

3.88 

Twenty  marks . 

Spanish  doubloons . 

..  4.74 

1.78 

.  15.55 

15.70 

Spanish  25  pesetas . 

Mexican  doubloons . 

..  1.80 

4.85 

..  15.55 

15.70 

Mexican  20  pesos . 

. .  19.50 

19.60 

Ten  guilders . 

..  3.96 

4,00 

Bar  silver . 

..  .9794 

.98)4 

Foreign  BanR  Statements. 


The  governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  their 
weekly  meeting  on  Thursday  made  no  change  in 
its  minimum  rate  for  discount,  which  remains  at 
3%.  In  the  week  the  bank  lost  £286,000  bullion, 
and  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  was 
lowered  from  38'lft%  to  34'74%,  against  a  reduction 
from  51’48%  to  46*10%  in  the  corresponding  week 
last  year,  when  its  discount  rate  was  4%.  On 
the  26th  inst.  the  bank  lost  £305,000  bullion  on  bal¬ 
ance. 

Copper.— We  are  at  last  able  to  report  a  de¬ 
cidedly  firmer  market  tor  all  grades  of  copper.  The 
second-hand  offers  of  I^ake  copper  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  it  is  questionable  if 
anything  can  be  obtained  below  14c.,  at  which 
price  the  I.ake  companies  remain  sellers.  Arizona 
copper  IS  exceedin^y  scarce.  We  hear  that  pig 
copper  is  almost  unobtainable  for  spot  or  near  de¬ 
livery,  as  large  quantities  have  lately  been 
shipped  for  export.  Arizona  ingot  copper 
is  held  for  12%@13c.  Casting  copper 
is  also  firmer.  Small  consumers  have  lately  been 
able  to  purchase  at  aboutjll^c,  but  later  on  at  this 
price  pretty  heavy  transactions  took  place  in  the 
different  brands,  and  now  a  firmer  tendency  pre¬ 
vails  and  we  haMly  think  that  anything  is  obtain¬ 
able  now  below  ll%@ll>^c.  The  aeliveries  for  the 
past  week  have  been  rather  heavier  than  during 
the  last  few  months. 

After  the  appearance  of  our  last  issue  tel¬ 
egraphic  news  was  received  from  Butte  City  that 
the  Anaconda  mine  and  the  Anaconda  smelters 
had  been  shut  down  completely.  The  cause  of 
this  radical  measure  is  said  to  be  some  difiSculties 
which  arose  with  the  Montana  Union  Railroad, 
which  tried  to  raise  the  freight  on  the  ores  from 
Butte  to  the  Anaconda  smelters.  Thje  distance  is 
only  about  ,’10  miles,  but  the  working  of  this  rail¬ 
road  is  rather  expensive  on  account  of  the  steep 
grades  which  the  heavy  trains  have  to  overcome, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  rates  hitherto  in  use 
have  not  been  remunerative  to  the  company.  The 
news  received  during  the  week  confirms  the 
above,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  a  speedy 
settlement  will  be  aiTived  at. 

’The  London  market  was  very  firm  during  the 
week,  and  strong  buying  influenced  prices  rather 
favorably.  Chili  bare,  which  we  left  last  week  at 
£52,  advanced  to  £53  cash,  and  are  closing  $52  ISs. 
@£52  17s.  fid.  cash,  and  £52  17s.  6d.@  three 
months.  A  great  scarcity  of  cash  bonds  is  re¬ 
ported,  which  accounts  for  the  small  difference 
now  existing  between  spot  and  three-months  cop¬ 
per. 

In  refined  sorts  busine.ss  was  lively,  and  we 
quote:  English  tough,  £54  1()b.@£54  15s.;  best 
selected,  £.%  158.@£57;  strong  sheets,  £82@£ff2 10s.; 
India  sheets,  £50@£50  10s.;  yellow  metal  sheets, 
5?id. 

Furnace  Material  is  rather  difficult  of  sale, 
smelters  being  rather  well  stocked,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  values  are  somewhat  irregular.  Good 
mattes  have  been  obtainable  at  10s.  down  to  9s.  9d. 
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The  exports  of  copper  during  the  past  week  were 


as  follows: 

To  Liverpool—  Copper  Matte.  Lbs. 

By  S  S.  Cuflc . 4.161  bags  432,629  $30,000 

To  Liverpool—  Copper.  Lbs. 

By  S.  S.  Cuflc .  18  casks.  22,500  $3,500 

“  Wisconsin .  100  casks.  125,000  17,500 

To  Hamburg—  Copper.  Lbs. 

By  S,  S.  Rugia .  35  pckgs.  old.  39.483  $4,044 

To  Bordeaux—  Copper.  Lbs. 


By  S.  S.  Chateau  Yquen..  110  bars.  34,041  $1,425 

Till.— The  market  has  been  very  firm  and  a 
large  business  has  lieen  doing  at  gradually  harden¬ 
ing  prices.  Although  several  steamers' have  ar¬ 
rived  sj)ot  remains  scarce  and  is  rather  sought  for. 
We  quote:  SMt  and  March,  20’4oc.;  April,  20'40c..; 
May,  20*:i0c,:  June,  20‘:i0c.  The  foreign  markets 
also  are  much  firmer  and  prices  have  hardened 
somewhat.  London  closes  for  Straits  or  Malacca 
tin  at  £90  lOs.i?  £90  1&.  6d.  spot,  and  £90  17s.  6d.^ 
£91  three  months.  For  Australian  tin  a  premium 
of  7s.  Od  to  10s.  is  obtainable. 

Lead.— I.iead  has  been  rather  strong  and  lively. 
Consumers  have  bought  very  freely,  and  pretty 
heavy  transactions  have  taken  place.  StocKs  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  small  everywhere,  and, with  the  demand 
at  this  time  of  the  season  becoming  larger,  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  that  prices  will 
baraen.  We  quote  4?<(5  4‘40c.  for  near  deliveries, 
but  future  deliveries  are  rather  firmer  and  net  ob¬ 
tainable  below  4‘45faA'50c. 

The  London  market  has  been  steady  at  £12  12s. 
Od.  for  Spanish  and  £12  liis.  for  English. 

Chicago  Lead  Market. — Messrs.  Everett  &  Post 
telegraph  us  as  follows:  “The  market  has  been 
very  steady  during  the  past  week.  There  has  been 
a  moderate  demand  from  consumers,  who  have 
paid  4T5c.  for  supplies  needed.  Offerings  at  the 
moment  are  light,  and  the  closing  is  somewhat 
firmer.  The  quotations  are  4T5c.  for  spot  lead  and 
4'20c.  for  April. 

St.  iMuis  Lead  Market. — Messrs.  John  Wahl  &  Co. 
telegraph  us  as  follows:  “Lead  firmer  and  a  shade 
high:  4T21vC-  has  been  paid  for  a  few  special  lots. 
Offerings  are  moderate,  and  the  demand  is  slightly 
improving.” 

Spelter. — Spelter  continues  quiet  but  rather 
firm,  and  a  fair  consuming  business  is  constantly 
being  done.  We  have  no  change  to  report,  and 
the  quotation  still  stands  about  .t12>^@5'15c. 

The  London  market  is  somewhat  easier,  and  we 
quote  £2:1 10s.  for  ordinaries  and  S2:i  I.ts.  for  spe¬ 
cials. 

.4ntiinony. — Antimony  is  quiet  and  steady,  and 
we  quote  :  Cookson's,  L-  X.,  16>^(®.16*-^; 

Hallett’s,  15?4(&  16. 

Quicksilver.— The  market  here  shows  no  change. 
Business  of  hardly  more  than  a  nominal  character 
has  been  done.  We  quote  ^3,  with  a  weaker  mar¬ 
ket  than  at  the  time  of  our  last  report.  The  price  in 
London  has  picked  up  a  little,  and  quicksilver  is 
changing  hands  in  a  limited  way  at  £8  Ss. 


IRON  MARKET  REVIEW. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  March  27. 
Reports  from  some  of  the  western  cities  indicate 
somewhat  increased  activity  in  the  iron  trade, 
with  a  alight  rise  in  values,’ but  in  New  York  the 
situation  remains  unchanged  both  in  respect  to 

f (rices  and  the  volume  of  business  doing.  All  buy- 
ng  is  of  the  same  hand-to-mouth  character  which 
has  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  market  since 
the  1st  of  December.  On  the  whole,  business  is 
considered  to  have  been  rather  better  during  the 
ast  six  weeks  than  in  the  six  weeks  preening; 
ut  notwithstanding  the  encouraging  statements 
of  some  dealers,  in  general  the  market  cannot  be 
characterized  as  otherwise  than  dull,  and  it  shows 
few  signs  of  important  improvement. 

Prices  continue  firm,  and  there  are  no  reports  of 
anv  concessions  being  made.  This  feeling  is  of 
course  due  to  the  less  pressure  to  sell,  since  the 
reduction  in  stocks  of  iron  has  become  pronounced; 
and  the  market  is  in  a  measure  relieved  of  that 
incubus  hanging  over  it.  The  coke  strike  still 
continues,  although  late  dispatches  from  the  Con- 
nellsville  region  indicate  that  it  is  weakening,  and 
that  an  early  settlement  may  be  effected.  That 
this  has  had  no  more  influence  is  an  evidence  of 
the  overstocked  condition  in  which  the  iron  mar¬ 
ket  has  been. 

American  Pig  Iron.— Dealers  report  somewhat 
more  inquiry,  but  no  increase  in  orders,  and  the 
market  is  inactive.  Prices  aro  held  firmly,  and  no 
shading  on  any  brands  is  reported.  The  scarcity 
of  No.  1  Southern  iron  is  still  pronounced,  and 
dealers  are  unable  to  fill  orders.  No.  2  Southern 
iron  iff  offering  rather  more  freely.  We  quote 
prices  unchanged  from  last  week:  Northern  No.  1 
X.  $17.50(a  Northern  No.  2  X,  ^16.50^S17; 
Southern  No.  1  X,  $17.50(a^l8;  Southern  No.  2  X, 
$16.50ra$17. 

Scotch  Pig  Iron.— The  demand,  which  was 
quite  active  last  week,  has  fallen  off  considerably, 
and  few  inquiries  have  lieen  made.  We  quote: 
(  oltness,  $24.59;  Summerlee,  $2:4.50;  Dal  mel  ling- 
ton,  $:2;  Carnbroe,  $21. 

Spiegeleisen  and  Ferro-manganese.  —  There 
has  been  but  little  doing,  and  few  sales  of  any 
consequence  are  noted.  Prices  of  ferro  manganese, 
however,  are  a  little  firmer,  on  account  of  the  rise 
abroad.  We  quote,  nominally:  20X  spiegeleisen, 
$28.50%  $29;  80%  ferro- manganese,  $63.50%  $64.50. 
Steel  Rails.— One  transaction,  amounting  to 


12,000  tons,  has  been  reported  during  the  week,  but 
this  has  been  the  only  one  of  any  importance.  In 
general  the  market  has  been  stagnant.  The  rail¬ 
ways  will  hardly  be  able  to  hold  off  much  longer, 
however,  and  there  promises  to  be  increased 
activity  shortly.  The  rolling  mills  are  holding  the 
price  of  rails  firmly  at  $30  at  the  mills. 

Rail  Fastenings,— Trade  continues  to  be  dull, 
as  could  hardly  otherwise  be  expected,  while  no 
rails  are  moving.  Dealers  report  somewhat  more 
inquiries,  but  these  have  not  yet,  however,  re¬ 
sulted  in  sales.  Prices  remain  unchanged,  and 
are  fairly  firm.  We  quote :  Spikes,  2c. ;  angle 

Slates,  i‘70(ST60c.;  bolts  and  square  nuts,  2’65c.; 

exagonal  nuts.  2'85c.;  complete  joint,  iron  and 
steel,  according  to  weight. 

Tubes  and  Pipe. — Business  continues  in  its 
ordinary  course  and  is  fairly  good.  We  quote 
discounts  on  carload  lots  as  follows:  47K/o  on 
butt,  black;  40%  on  galvanized;  60%  on  lap, llack; 
47K%  Oil  lap,  galvanized;  toiler  tubes ;  50%  on  all 
sizes;  casing,  all  sizes, 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel.— There  is  little 
activity  in  this  market  at  present,  and  few  new 
orders  of  importance  are  reported.  There  is  sharp 
bidding  among  dealers,  and  prices  are  being  shaded 
considerably.  We  quote  nominally  :  Lmiversal 
plates,  $2.20;  bridge  plates,  $2.15;  angles,  $2.20; 
beams,  $3.10. 

Merchant  Steel.— Business  is  of  a  routine  nature 
and  continues  to  be  fairly  good.  No  increased 
activity  is  noted,  and  prices  remain  unchanged. 
We  quote  as  follows :  Best  English  tool,  15c.  net; 
American  tool  steel,  7%  8c.;  special  grades,  13%  20c.; 
crucible  machinery  steel,  5c.;  crucible  spring,  3^c.; 
open-hearth  machinery,  2’60c.;  open-hearth  spring, 
2'60c.;  tire  steel,  2’60c.;  toe  calks,  2'80c.;  flat  file, 
4,^c.;  mill  file,  4Wc.;  taper  file,  7c.;  first  quality 
sheet,  10c.;  second  quality  sheet,  8c. 

Old  Rails. — No  transactions  have  been  report¬ 
ed,  and  but  few  inquiries.  Buyers’ and  sellers’ 
views  seem  to  be  far  apart.  We  quote,  nominally, 
$22%  $2:4  for  tees  and  $25  for  doubles. 

W'rought-Iron  Scrap.— The  market  shows  no 
life  whatever.  We  quote  $21%$22  at  yards. 

OhlcaKo.  March  2.5. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  iron  market  continues  rather  inactive  this 
week.  Some  branches  show  considerable  business 
done,  but  the  trade  as  a  whole  shows  only  a  fair 
volume  of  busines.s.  Store  orders  have  been  good, 
but  the  mills,  as  a  rule,  have  done  but  very  little. 
Prices  remain  unchanged,  although  some  of  the 
mills  report  a  much  stronger  feeling. 

Pig  Iron. — A  fair  volume  of  business  has  been 
done  in  both  Northern  and  Southern  brands. 
Some  large  orders  are  reported  to  be  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  so  far  as  can  be  learned  have  not  been 
given  out  yet.  Business  has  been  confined,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  to  small  lots  for  present  use. 
Consumers  do  not  feel  disposed  to  grant  the 
prices  asked  and  seem  to  be  willing  to  take  their 
chances  on  a  lower  market  later  in  the  Spring. 

Prices  are  being  maintained,  and  some  dealers 
claim  to  be  getting  a  slight  advance  over  last  week. 
The  coke  stocks  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  have 
been  exhausted,  and  they  are  now  rapidly  blowing 
out  their  furnaces. 

Prices  remain  unchanged,  and  are  quoted,  per 
gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  : 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  $18%$18.50;  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior  coke,  No,  1,  $16  ;  No.  2,  $15.50;  No.  3,  $15;  Lake 
Superior  Bessemer,  $17;  Lake  Superior  Scotch, 
$17;  American  Scotch,  $18.50%$19;  Southern  coke, 
Foundrv  No,  1,  $16.25;  No.  2,  $15.75;  No.  3,  $15.25; 
Southern  coke,  soft.  No.  1,  $1.5.75;  No.  2,  $14.75; 
Ohio  silveries.  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $17;  Ohio  strong 
softeners.  No.  1,  $18.^5;  No,  2,  $17.50;  Tennessee 
Charcoal,  No^  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $17..50;  Southern  Stand¬ 
ard  Car  Wheel,  $21%$^. 

Structural  Iron.— Trade  continues  good  and  the 
volume  of  business  in  sight  is  remarkable  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  Contracts,  aggregating  nearly 
10,000  tons,  will  be  closed  this  week  and  inquiries 
for  other  business  continue  to  be  received.  A  fair 
proportion  of  this  business  is  being  received  from 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Omaha.  Prices  are  firm 
and  an  advance  is  not  at  all  unlikely.  Prices  for 
car  lots  r.  o.  b.  Chicago  are:  Angles,  $2.25%$2.35; 
tees,  $2.75%  $2.85;  universal  plates,  $2.40(a$2.50; 
sheared  plates,  $2.40%$2.50;  beams  and  channels, 
$3.20. 

Plates. — But  little  business  is  reported  in  plates. 
A  general  dullness  and  inactivity  is  reported. 
Orders  are  small  and  inquiries  few.  Mills  report 
a  stronger  feeling,  but  business  does  not  seem  to 
justify  It.  Prices  remain  unchanged:  Steel  sheets, 
10  to  i4,  $2.70%  $2.80;  iron  sheets,  10  to  14,  $2.60% 
$2.80;  tank  iron  or  steel,  $2.60%$2,70;  shell  iron  or 
steel,  $3.20% $3.40:  firebox  steel,  $4.. 50%  $5.75; 
flange  steel,  ^3.25%  $.3.40;  boiler  rivets,  $4.10%$4.2.5. 

Merchant  Steel. — Mill  orders  have  been  very 
light  this  week.  Store  orders  have  picked  up  a  little, 
but  are  still  very  light.  Orders  are  forpresent  use 
only.  Prices  remain  unchanged  at:  Tool  steel, 
$6.7.5%$7;  tire  steel,  $2.40% $2.60;  toe  calk,  $2.60 
%$2.75;  Bessemer  machinery,  $£20%$2.30;  open- 
hearth  machinory,$2.60% $2.75;  open  hearth  spring, 
$2.75% $3;  crucible  spring,  $3.75(a  $4. 

Steel  Rails.— Some  large  orders  have  been  bid 
on  this  week,  but  none  has  beenj  placed^  yet. 
Business  has  been  fair  in  small  orders,  and  in¬ 
quiries  continue  to  be  received  in  good  numbers. 


Prices  are  firm  at  $31.50%' $32.50  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago.  Splice  bars  remain  at  $1.95%$2,  and 
spikes  at  $2%  $2.10  per  hundred  pounds. 

Galvanized  Sheet  Iron.— Trade  has  only  been 
fair  in  store  orders  this  week.  Mill  orders  have 
also  fallen  off  .somewhat,  but  they  report  to  be 
still  back  on  their  orders.  Prices  on  some  good- 
sized  contracts  are  being  asked  for,  but  some  hesi¬ 
tancy  is  shown  in  closing  them  on  the  part  of  buy¬ 
ers.  Discounts  remain  unchanged  at  67%  off  on 
Juniata  and  6.5%  and  5%  off  on  charcoal.  .Jobbing 
lots  are  quoted  according  to  quantity. 

Black  Sheet  Iron.— No  particular  improvement 
is  to  be  noted  in  black  sheets  this  week.  Some 
small  orders  are  being  received,  but  the  larger 
manufacturers  are  buying  very  little  as  yet.  Prices 
remain  at  $2.90%.S3  for  No.  27,  f.o.b.  Chicago. 

Bar  Iron.— Store  trade  continues  only  fair. 
Mill  orders  continue  small,  and  not  in  good  num¬ 
bers.  Prices  look  a  little  weak.  Local  mills  quote 
$1.70,  half  extra,  f.  o.  b.;  Chicago  and  Valley  mills, 
$1,60%  $1.65  f.  o.  b,  mills. 

Nails. — Nails  have  toen  in  fair  demand  this 
week,  and  trade  in  steel  cut  has  been  quite  good. 
Mill  orders  have  been  good,  and  store  trade  fair. 
Quotations  are:  Steel  wire  nails  at  $2.20(®$2.30; 
steel  cut  nails,  $1.75%$1.85  car  loads;  f.  o.  b.  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Tubes. — A  fair  amount  of  business  is  reported 
in  the  smaller  sizes.  Boiler  tubes  are  very  quiet. 
Discounts  remain  at:  Two  inches  and  larger. 
50%;  and  45%  for  inch  and  three-quarters  and 
smaller. 

Scrap.— The  scrap  market  is  exceedingly  dull 
this  week  and  very  little  business  can  be  reported. 
Prices  are  weaker  in  many  grades.  The  lower 
priced  materials  are  in  somewhat  better  demand 
than  the  higher  ^ades.  Dealer  and  consumer  can¬ 
not  agree  as  to  the  prices  and  few  sales  are  made. 
Quotations  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  are:  No.  1 
railroad,  $19.25;  No.  1  forge,  $19;  No.  1  mill,  $14..50; 
fish-plates,  $21%21.50;  axles,  $21%.I824.50;  borse 
shoes,  $19;  pipes  and  flues,  $13%$13.^;  cast 
borings,  $8%8.50;  wrought  turnings,  $11;  axle 
turnings,  $13;  machinery  castings,  $12;  stove 
plates,  mixed  steel,  $11.25;  coil  steel,  $15..50; 
leaf  steel,  $16.25;  tires,  $17%$17.50. 

Old  Rails  and  Wheels.— No  change  is  to  be  re- 

orted.  The  market  continues  dull  and  little 

usiness  is  reported.  Prices  quoted  are:  old  steel 
rails,  $14.50%$18.50 ;  old  iron  rails,  $23 ;  old  wheels, 
$17. 

Eioulsville.  March  21. 

(Special  Report  by  Hall  Bros.  &  Co.) 

There  has  been  but  little  business  in  the  local 
market.  Stocks  of  coke  iron  have  been  reduced 
very  materially  during  the  past  week,  which  tends 
to  make  firm  prices,  and  furnaces  do  not  seem  in 
want  of  orders  and  shipments  of  iron  are  very 
much  behind  on  account  of  inability  of  furnaces  to 
keep  up  on  certain  grades.  Some  markets  east  re¬ 
port  active  inquiry  at  full  prices.  It  would  seem 
that  the  market  in  general  is  firm.  Money  matters 
are  still  stringent  and  as  a  result  one  Southern 
furnace  has  assigned  during  the  past  week.  The 
market  may  continue  to  improve;  in  some  special 
cases  50  cents’  advance  has  been  obtained  for  small 
lots.  We  continue  to  quote  a  quiet  market  at  cur¬ 
rent  figures.  W^e  quote  prices : 

Hot  Blast  Foundry  Irons. — Southern  coke. 
No.  1,  $14.25%$14.50;  No.  2,  $1.3.75%  $14;  No.  3, 
$13.25%  $13.50.  Southern  charcoal.  No.  I,  $16.50% 
$17;  No.  2,  $16%$16.50.  Missouri  charcoal.  No.  1, 
$17,50% $18;  No.  2,  $17%$17.50. 

Forge  Irons. — Neutral  coke,  $12.5()%$13;  cold 
short,  $12.50%$13;  mottled,  $12%$12.25. 

Car  Wheel  and  Malleable  Irons. — Southern, 
standard  brands,  $21%$22;  other  brands,  $17..50% 
$18.  l^ake  Superior,  $21.50%  $22  .50. 

Philadelphia.  March  26. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  very  little  to  note  in  the 
iron  market,  and  there  is  no  change  in  prices.  The 
curtailment  in  production  has  put  the  market  in  a 
better  shape  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Quotations  for  No.  1  foundry  are  $17.50%$18;  No. 
^  $16>50%$17,  and  forge  iron’  $14.50%$15.  Special 
brands  of  all  kinds  rule  about  25  cents  per  ton 
higher,  and  inferior  brands|are  occasionally  sold  at 
something  below  the  minimum  figures. 

Foreign  Material. — A  few  inquiries  have  just 
been  received  for  spiegel,  under  rumors  of  an  ad¬ 
vancing  tendency,  but  no  large  transactions  have 
taken  place. 

Steel  Billets,— The  selling  price  is  $28.75,  and 
for  nail  slabs  $28.25  has  been  taken. 

Bar  Iron.— There  are  rumors  to-day  that  bar 
iron  orders  have  been  taken  away  under  price, 
hut  no  one  knows  what  the  actual  figures  were. 
It  is  said  that  $1.60  has  been  taken.  There  are  a 
good  many  buyers  who  are  ready  to  place  their 
orders  at  such  figures,  if  iron  can  be  had. 

Muck  Bars.— If  makers  of  good  muck  bars 
would  take  $26.50  they  could  sell  all  they  could  de¬ 
liver  within  the  next  two  months.  There  is  an 
inclination  among  a  good  many  large  buyers  to 
trifle  no  longer  with  the  market. 

44kelp  Iron.- Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
very  little  business  has  been  done  in  skelp  iron  for 
some  time  past,  manufacturers  are  not  inclined  to 
shade  their  figures  below  $1.75  and  $1.85. 
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Wronght-Iron  Pipe. — The  cutting  of  prices  has 
gone  on  to  such  a  limit  that  buyers  think  there 
will  be  a  revision  of  discounts  before  long,  espe¬ 
cially  as  there  is  not  much  business  in  sight. 

Plate  and  Tank  Iron.— Manufacturers  are  all 
quite  anxious  for  new  business.  The  usual  run  of 
small  orders  is  going  on.  \  great  deal  of  engin¬ 
eering  work  is  about  ready  for  material,  but  orders 
are  surprisingly  backward.  Steel  bridge  plate  has 
sold  at  $2.10,  rrom  which  quotations  of  other  kinds 
can  be  inferred. 

Sheet  Iron. — This  branch  of  the  iron  trade  is  in 
a  rather  unsatisfactory  condition,  but  manufac 
turers  think  the  improvement  going  on  in  retail 
lots  points  to  an  improving  tendency  in  large  lots. 

Structural  Iron. — Brokers  who  are  figuring 
with  buyers  expect  to  bring  a  good  deal  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  a  point  early  in  April.  Angles  are  quoted 
at  $2@$2.10;  tees,  $2.50;  beams  and  channels,  $.3.10. 

Steel  Rails.— Makers  think  that  they  have  the 
best  of  the  argument  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  that  there  will  be  an  excellent  demand  before 
long.  Quotations  are  $30(o}$:il. 

Old  Kails.— Quotations  at  tide  water  points 
iS'ZVa  $23.50. 

Scrap. — No.  1  Railroad  brings  $2:1. 

PlUaburg.  March  -i6. 

From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Kaw  Iron  and  Steel.— A  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  has  succeeded  in  making  the  iron 
market  the  present  week  one  of  the  dullest  we 
have  experienced  for  a  long  time.  There  are 
various  causes,  the  principal  one  being  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  present  and  future  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  As  usual  on  such  occasions  there  is  a  wide 
ditterence  of  opinion  concerning  the  next 
three  months.  There  are  dealers  that  pre¬ 
dict  a  lower  range  of  values  in  the  near 
future,  and  there  are  others  again  who  are 
very  confident  that  prices  have  touched  the 
lowest  point.  One  thing  is  evident:  the  volume 
of  trade  is  small  compared  with  that  of  preceding 
weeks.  The  valley  furnacemen,  who  have  been 
holding  up  prices  stiffly  for  some  time,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  signs  of  weakening.  In  fact,  trade 
could  not  well  be  in  a  less  satisfactory  condition. 

The  coke  strike  has  been  the  means  of  curtail 
ing  the  output  of  iron,  and  to  that  extent  it  has 
been  helpful  to  the  general  trade.  It  seems  singular 
that  it  has  not  affected  prices  more,  but  consumers 
refuse  to  get  excited  on  the  subject,  believing  that 
at  current  rates  they  are  not  likely  to  want  for  iron. 

Bessemer  sales  show  a  decline  from  last  week’s 
transactions.  Grey  forge,  standard  brands,  main¬ 
tain  prices,  while  the  lower  grades  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  low  figures.  Blooms  and  billets  are  a 
shade  firmer,  but  no  higher.  Ferro-mamranese  at 
the  seaboard  commands  last  week’s  figures.  Muck 
bar,  April  and  May  delivery,  sold  at  figures  cur¬ 
rent  last  week.  New  steel  rails,  no  sales;  rail 
works  shut  down  for  want  of  order.s.  Skelp  iron, 
narrow  and  wide  grooved,  lower;  sheared,  a  shade 
higher.  Steel  wire  rods,  declined.  Bloom  and  billet 
ends  can  be  purchased  below  last  week’s  prices. 
Scrap  material  steady,  not  very  active.  Spiegel, 
prices  maintained. 

Coke  Smelted  Lake  and  Native  Ore. 


2.000  Tons  Bessemer,  Wheeling,  Delivery . f  16.50  cash. 

1,500  Tons  Beaseujer . 16.50  cash.. 

1,000  Tons  Grey  Forge .  14.50  cash. 

1.000  Tons  Grey  Forge,  City  Furnace .  14.75  cash 

1,000  Tons  Grey  Forge .  11.35  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Grey  Forge .  14.25  cash. 

1,200  Tons  Bessemer . .  16.25  cash. 

I.OOO  Tons  Bessemer .  16.25  cash. 

7.50  Tons  Bessemer .  16.50  cash. 

500  Tons  Grey  Forge  .  14.50  cash. 

500  Tons  Grey  Forge . 14.25  cash. 

150  Tons  Silvery .  16.00  cash. 

200  Tons  Off  Bessemer .  1.5.75  cash. 

100 Tons  White  Iron .  14.00  cash. 

100  Tons  N  o.  1  Foundry .  16.M  cash. 

IIO  Tons  No.  2  Foundry . 15.50  cash 

100  Tons  N  o.  3  Foundry  .  15  25  cash. 

Charcoal. 

150  Tons  No.  2  Foundry  . $22.50 cash. 

100  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  22.00cash. 

100  Tons  No.  3  Foundry .  23.50  cash. 

100  Tons  Cold  Blast .  26.00  cash. 

Muck  Bar. 

8''U  Tons  Neutral,  April.  May .  27.60  cash. 

60tt  Tons  Neutral,  March.  April .  27..50  cash. 

500  Tons  Neutral .  2&i5cash. 

200  TonsNeutral .  27.25  cash. 

Steel  Slabs  and  Billets. 

SOO  Tons  Billets .  26  00  cash. 

600  Tons  Billets  and  Slabs .  26.00  cash. 

500  Tons  Steel  Slabs .  26.00  cash. 

Sfeef  Wire  Rods. 

600  Tons  American  fives .  37.00  cash. 

Ferro  ■  Manganese . 

160  I'onsSO^,  Jersey  City .  60.35  cash. 

75  Tons  80^,  Baltimore .  60.25  cash. 


Skelp  Iron. 

6^)0  Tons  Wide  Grooved .  1.70  4  m. 

tlKJ  Tons  Sheared  Iron .  1.95  4  m. 

300 'Ions  Narrow  Grooved .  1.67^  4  m. 

.  ,  Bloom  and  Billet  Ends. 

ISO  Tons  Bloom  and  Billet  Ends . 17.00  cash. 

.  Old  Iron  and  Steel  Rails. 

6(81  Tons  American  'T's .  25.00  cash. 

Tons  Old  Steel  Rails .  17.75  cash. 

100  Tons  American T’s  .  25.25  cash. 


Scrap  Material. 

7^  J^oos  No.  1  W.  Scrap,  Not . 

J^Tons  No.  1  W.  Scrap,  Net 

JSx  I*’®*'  Axles,  Net . 

100  Tons  Leaf  Steel,  Net  . 


20.05  cash. 
21.00  cash. 
2&00  cash. 
.21.00  cash. 


CHEMICALS  AND  MINERALS. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  March  27. 
The  market  shows  rather  a  falling  off  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  week-,  the  buyers  of 
the  large  manufacturers  not  having  placed  their 
orders  as  freely  as  was  expected.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  however,  stocks  of  heavy  chemicals  are 
not  very  large.  Fifty-eight  percent,  alkali  forms 
an  exception  to  this  generalization.  Of  this  article 
the  arrivals  have  been  quite  large  and  the  demand 
corresponding,  so  that  the  week  closes  with  very 
small  stocks.  The  arrivals  of  sal  soda  have  been 
very  large,  with  almost  no  demand,  aiid  the  mar- 
ket'closes  much  weaker  in  consequence. 

The  business  in  fertilizers  has  been  about  the 
same  as  heretofore.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  held  at  the 
usual  high  figures.  During  the  week  it  has  ex¬ 
perienced  no  advance,  and  nothing  but  a  jobbing 
business  has  been  done.  Dealing  in  brimstone 
has  been  of  a  different  character.  Larger  lots 
have  changed  bands.  This  has  not  bad  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  advance  values,  however,  and  the  market 
closes  quite  a  little  weaker  than  it  did  last  Friday. 

Caustic  Soda,  60%. — The  arrivals  have  continued 
large,  and  the  temporary  rise  which  we  noted  in 
our  last  report  does  not  seem  to  have  been  well 
maintained.  The  stocks  are  not  over-large.  Spot 
is  changing  hands  at  from  3‘30c.  to  3'35c.,  while  for 
April  and  May  .shipments  no  better  than  3‘40c. 
could  probably  be  done.  747. — This  grade  has  con- 
tinu'  d  to  come  in  freely,  .so  that  quite  large  stocks 
have  been  allowed  to  accumulate.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  market  is  much  lower.  Sales  have 
been  made  at  from  3'02J4c.  to  3'lOc.  Business  has 
been  dull.  77%. — The  market  in  this  grade  may  be 
said  to  be  bare,  notwithstanding  the  recent  large 
arrivals ;  business  for  future  delivery  has  been 
quite  large.  ^V'e  quote  3'10@3  I2c. 

Alkali,  48%.— Business  has  been  fairly  active. 
The  demand  has  continued  to  be  encouraging,  and 
notwithstanding  the  large  arrivals  the  market 
closes  much  firmer  than  at  the  time  of  our  last  re¬ 
port,  the  quotation  being  r57K@l’60c.  A 
little  business  for  future  shipment  has  been  done. 
.38%.— Trading  in  this  grade  has  been  very  ac¬ 
tive.  The  arrivals  have  been  large,  though  the 
stocks  now  are  small.  Contracts  for  future 
shipment  have  been  quite  extensively  made  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  price  very  materially.  The  market 
closed  at  1'50(5  l-.52Vc. 

Caustic  Soda  Ash,  18%. — There  is m  new  feature 
to  report  in  this  market.  The  arrivals  have  been 
very  limited,  and  the  demand  almost  »»i7,  so  that 
a  quotation  would  be  merely  nominal. 

Carbonated  Soda  Ash,  4d%.— Quite  a  good  deal 
has  arrived,  most  of  which  went  into  second  hands 
immediately.  The  demand  has  been  moderate, 
some  spot  business  of  a  jobbing  nature  is  reported, 
and  contracts  for  shipment  have  been  made.  We 
quote  1'57K®1’62Kc-  The  arrivals  of  high-test 
have  been  quite  extensive,  and,  as  the  demand  has 
been  good  throughout  the  week,  stocks  are  small. 
Most  of  the  business  transacted  has  been  at  I'.tS 
@1  60c. 

Sal  Soda.— This  article  has  continued  to  come  in 
very  freely.  As  the  stocks  here  at  the  beginning 
of  tbe  week  were  already  quite  large,  the  market  is 
rather  overburdened.  Sales  have  been  made  at  from 
1’02J5C.  to  l'05c.  Business  in  domestic  has  left  no 
cause  for  complaint,  and  the  manufacturers  seem 
well  satisfied  with  the  outlook.  Orders  have  been 
freely  placed  at  from  Ic.  to  1'O.tc, 

Bleaching  Powder.— The  stiffening  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  due  to  the  increased  demands  of  manufac¬ 
turers  abroad  is  well  maintained,  and,  while  busi¬ 
ness  has  not  been  active  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
values  remain  almost  as  quoted  in  our  last  report 
— 1  "673^®  1 ‘750.  Arrivals  nave  been  quite  exten¬ 
sive. 

Acids,— The  causes  which  have  tended  to  stiffen 
values  continue  as  heretofore,  while  the  demands 
of  manufacturers  remain  the  same  — in  some  ca.ses 
even  showing  a  tendency  toward  an  increase. 
Business  Has  not  been  as  good  as  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  fortnight,  a  reaction  having  set  in.  The 
belief  that  brimstone  will  be  obtained  at  a  much 
lower  figure  than  now  in  the  near  future  has  con¬ 
tributed  toward  this  result.  The  report  of  an  al¬ 
leged  better  understanding  among  manufacturers 
does  not  seem  to  have  much  foundation  in  fact. 
Orders  for  acetic  in  a  jobbing  way  are  being  filled 
at  our  last  quotations.  The  demand  for  nitrate 
and  muriatic  is  fair,  but  hardly  forms  a  feature  in 
the  market. 

We  quote  acid  per  100  pounds  in  New  York  and 
vicinity:  Acetic,  $1..55®$2;  muriatic,  18%  80c. ®$1; 
muriatic,  20°,  9()c.@$1.10;  muriatic,  22°,  $1®$1.20; 
nitric,  40°,  could  probably  not  be  touched  for  less 
than  $4.50,  and  from  that  upward,  according  to 
quantity,  etc  ;  nitric,  42%  $4.50@$5;  sulphuric,  60°, 
fe.@$1.15;  sulphuric,  66°,  $1.121^® $1.75. 

Fertilizers. — The  demand  has  not  been  quite  as 
good  as  heretofore  noted.  North  Carolina  phos¬ 
phate  rock  has  been  changin^^  bands  freely,  al¬ 
though  the  business  consists  in  filling  large  con¬ 
tracts.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  has  met  with  a 
very  good  demand.  Arrivals  have  been  quite  large, 
most  of  which  has  gone  into  second  hands, 
so  that  at  this  writing  gas  liquor  both  for  spot  and 
to  arrive  is  held  firmly  at  3’25c.  Bone  sulphate 
has  been  in  fair  demand,  and  stocks  are  a  little 
larger  than  they  were.  We  quote  3’15@3-20c. 
High  grade  blood  is  held  firmly  at  from  $2  to  $2.05 ; 
low-grade  selling  about  10c.  less.  Bone  black, 
potash  salts  ana  tankage  have  all  been  in  fair  de¬ 
mand  at  our  last  quotations. 


Nitrate  of  Soda.— Business  has  not  been  as  ac¬ 
tive  as  heretofore.  No  new  arrivals  have  been 
recorded.  The  impression  generally  prevails  that 
nothing  has  as  yet  been  shipped  from  Chili,  but 
the  tone  of  the  market  is  not  quite  as  firm  as  it 
was.  Business  has  been  confined  to  the  sale  of 
small  lots  at  2*30c.  for  both  spot  and  January 
sailing. 

Brimstone.— The  local  stock  is  very  small.  The 
demand,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  as 
imperative  as  heretofore,  and  the  feeling  that 

ftresent  high  prices  will  not  be  maintained  much 
onger,  leaves  this  market  rather  weaker  than  at 
the  time  of  our  last  report.  We  quote  spot  $37, 
with  the  future  price  $35.30.  To  arrive  has  been 
sold  at  $35.'  This  quotation  is  for  best  unmixed 
seconds;  thirds  are  selling  from  $1  to  $1.50  less. 

Muriate  of  Potash.— The  demand  continues  quite 
imperative,  with  a  market  almost  bare  of  spot. 
Arrivals  are  coming  in  more  Ireely,  however,  so 
that  it  is  expected  the  market  will  soon  be  much 
easier.  The  sales  during  the  week  aggregated 
several  hundred  tons,  with  arrivals  of  400  tons. 
The  additional  cost  due  to  shipment  through  the 
ice  has  been  taken  off.  We  quote  l'77>^c.  for  New 
York,  l‘80c,  for  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  l’82Kc. 
for  Southern  ports  and  l‘85c.  for  Gulf  ports. 

Liverpool.  March  1& 

Our  market  for  heavy  chemicals  is  rather  quiet 
at  the  moment,  and  with  uniform  prices  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  very  monotonous. 

Soda  Ash  is  scarce  for  special  brands,  but  in¬ 
quiries  are  not  numerous.  Minimum  quotations 
are  as  follows:  Caustic  Ash  48%,  £5  2s.  6d.  per  ton; 
.58%,  £6  4s.  per  ton;  Carbonate  Ash  48%,  £o  7s.  fid. 
per  ton;  58%,  £6  10s.  per  ton.  Special  brands  are 
held  for  a  premium  over  these  prices. 

Soda  Crystals  in  fair  request  at  £3  7s.  6d.  per  ton 
to  $3  lOs.  per  ton,  less  23%%. 

Caustic  Soda  is  in  moderate  demand,  but  no 
large  business  pa.asing.  We  quote:  60%,  £9  ISs. 
per  ton;  70%,  £11  per  ton;  74%,  £12  per  ton;  76%, 
£12  12s.  fid.  per  ton  and  upward,  net  cash.  A  re¬ 
duction  of  5%  per  ton  is  allowed  for  not  less  than 
500-ton  lots,  or  contracts  extending  over  six 
months  or  to  the  end  of  the  year.  There  are  sec¬ 
ond-hand  parcels  of  60%  and  70%  offering  for 
prompt  delivery  at  about  &.  6d.®38.  per  ton  under 
“  L^nion”  quotations. 

Bleaching  Powder  is  dull  at  £7  per  ton,  net  cash. 
Chlorate  of  Potash  is  inactive  at  5J^d.  per  lb. 
less  5%  is  nearest  value,  while  possibly  a  little 
may  tie  had  in  second  hands  at  a  shade  less. 

Bicarb.  Soda  is  firm  at  $7  per  ton  and  upward 
less  2K%  for  one-ewt.  kegs  according  to  brand  and 
quantity,  with  usual  allowances  for  larger  pack¬ 
ages. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  has  been  excited  of  late  in 
sympathy  with  nitrate  of  soda.  £11,  lOs.  per  ton  is 
nearest  value  to-day  for  good  grey,  24%  in  single 
bags  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  while  an  advance  on  this 
figure  has  been  paid  for  forward  delivery.  For 
23%  in  double  bags  £11  15s.  to  £12  are  about  quo¬ 
tations.  The  tone  is  not  so  strong  at  the  close. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL  MARKET. 


New  York,  Friday  Evening,  March  27. 

Stocks  show  no  sign  of  diminution.  The  demand 
is  larger  than  it  has  been,  while  the  quantities 
coming  in  have  been  in  proportion.  Some  dealers 
think  that  the  present  very  low  price  of  brick  will 
be  an  incentive  for  future  large  building  opera¬ 
tions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  Haverstraws  and 
pale  are  selling  at  figures  much  lower  than  is  usual 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Bricks. — Almost  every  grade  has  been  coming 
in  freely.  Haverstraws  are  selling  at  from  ^  to 
$5.75  per  M.  Some  very  choice  lots  under  call 
have  changed  hands  at  but  the  arrivals  are  al¬ 
together  too  large  for  tbe  maintenance  of  higher 
vmues.  The  call  for  pale  has  been  almost  nil,  so 
th  at  holders  are  offering  freely  at  $2,  with  no  buyer. 
Jerseys  are  held  at  $4.23®$4.50,  and  are  lan¬ 
guishing  at  that. 

Lime. — The  arrivals  in  some  grades  have  been 
very  materially  curtailed,  so  that  at  present  the 
supply  is  small.  This  condition  of  affairs  has 
made  itself  felt  in  the  tone  cf  the  market.  Rock¬ 
land  is  held  firmly  at  from  90c.  to  $1.  The  kilns 
have  been  shut  down  to  a  large  extent,  so  that  in  the 
East,  it  is  said,  they  are  not  running  at  more  than 
one-eighth  capacity.  Notwithstanding  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  the  sales  for  the  first  two  months  of 
this  year  have  been  larger  than  during  the  same 
period  of  1890.  Owners  of  State  lime  kilns  seem  re¬ 
luctant  in  sending  lime  to  market,  so  that  very 
little  is  doing. 

Cement.- "rrade  for  the  past  month  up  to  a  week 
ago  was  very  encouraging,  but  business  during  the 
period  under  review  has  not  been  as  good.  If  this 
condition  of  affairs  continues  there  is  a  probability 
that  production  will  be  very  much  curtailed  by 
some  of  the  manufacturers.  The  idea  prevails 
amon^  consumers  that  as  soon  as  navigation  opens 
quantities  of  cement  will  be  thrown  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  prices  much  below  present  quotations,  and 
as  a  consequence  nothing  but  pressing  needs  are 
being  filled.  We  quote  80c.®$l. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

At  an  auction  sale  held  this  week  on  the  Real} 
Estate  Exchange  three  shares  of  Rose  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  sold  at  $285,  one  share  of  Montrose  Point 
Brick  Company  at  $35,  and  three  certificates  of 
membership  in  the  Building  Materials  Exchange 
of  New  York  City  at  $67. 
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Name  akd  Location  or 

COMPANY. 


Capital 

Stock. 


Name  and  Location  op 
Company. 


Total 

levied. 


Total 

paid. 


Date  &  amount 
of  last. 


Total 

levied. 


1  Adams,  s.  L . iColo. . 

2!Allce,  S.C . Mont. 

N:  Alma&Kel  Wood  C.,o '  Idaho 
4:American&  Nettle.c.'Colo. .1 
.5|  Amy  &  Sllversmlth.s.  -  Mont . 

Atlantic,  c . 'Mich.. 

.  jNev.  .  i 
ICok).. 
Mich.. 
!Ont...| 
IColo..! 
|Nev. .  I 

,0,*.^.^..^..-.  . . jNev. .  I 

UjBellevue,  Idaho,  s.  L.  Idaho; 


$l,50U,U0O{ 

in,ouu,oou 

300,UIW 


t562,5UU  Feb..  1891  .05 

895,000  Dec..  1890  .05 

00,000  Jan..  1889  .  50 

150,000  Nov..  1889  .10 

247,580  Auk..  1887  .12< 

700,000  Feb. .  1891  l.(X) 

40,000  Feb..  1880  .20 

000.000  Feb..  1891  .10 

15^000  Oct.  .11887  1.871 

37,500  Mar  .  1890  .25 

400,000  Mar.  1884  1.00 
300,000  Dec..  1879  .25 

15..'»7,000  April  1876  1.00 
200.000  .Ian..  «90  .10 

550,000  Mar..  1891  .35 

1,002,572  April  1885  .  50 

.520.000  June  11^  1.50 
1,700,000'  Feb..  iSl  1.00 
2,000  Feb..  1880  .01 

127.000  July.  1887  .05 

175,000  Jan..  1884  .10 

150,000  Oct. .  1883  .1^ 

194,000  < VI..  1890  .08 

140,000  Jan..  1891  .tOO, 

35,350,(1)0  Jan..  1891  5.00 
80,000  April  1884  .(fi 
175,000  Dec..  1888  .12). 

51,000  Oct. .  1883  .  08 

270.000  May.  1884  .10 

1,970,000  Feb..  1891  1.00 
1,650,000  Dec..  1884  .  25 

406,290  Aug..  1889  .05 

20,000  Nov..  1890  .  20 

199,680  April  1889  1.00 
.3,466,800  April  1800  .25 


$2,500,000  50,000  $50 1 

5,000,000  5')U,UOO  10 

2,000,000  80,010  25 

3,000,OU)  bO,‘»IO  lU) 

10,(.SO,0'.)0  100,94)  100 

400,000  200,1a)()  2 

1,250,000  125,000  10 

«0,000  250,000  1 

600,001)  120,000  5 

200,000  100,000  2 

5,000,0)0  200,000  25 

10,0)0,010  100,000  100 

5,000,0)0  50,000  100 

10,080,00)  100,80)  100 

20,0)0,000  200,000  100 

3,000,000  .30),OOO  10 

10,000,000  100,000  100 

.5,000,000  500,000  10 

250,00)  250,000  1  , 

2,000,00)  400,000  5 

10,000,000  100,000  100 

5,001,000  20),{)OO . 

500,000  500,000  1 

500,00)  100,000  5 

200,000  100,000  2 

50),04)  250,000  2 

1,250,000  250,000  5 

1,500,00)  150,0)0  10  . 

11,200,00)  112,000  100 

1,O0),OOO  50),OOO  2 

5(»),0U0  50,00)  10  . 

10,000,0)0  10),0)O  100 

5,0)O,0X)  .50,0)0  100 

6,0)0,000  60,000  100 

2,500,000  2.50,000  10  . 

3,000,0)0  300,000  10 

10,000,000  100,00)  100 

500,00'  500,000  1  . 

250,0)0  250,000  1 

5,000,000  500,000  10  . 

1,5(4),(X)0  :1OO,O0)  5 

r>,0)o,0)o  501,000  10 

300,000  60,00)  5  . 

5141,00)  501,000  I 

I,50),OOO  150,000  10 

1,000,000  ,0)0,000  2  . 

1,(4)0,000  250,000  4 

1,000,000  0)0,000  2  . 

10,000,000  100,000  10)  . 

10,000,000  1(4),0UU  100 

10,000,t4)0  100,000  10) 

10J)00,(X)U  10),0)O  100 

5,04),OOO  200,000  25  . 

5(4),O0)  ,500,000  1 

2J)00,(44;  '200,000  10 

5,0)O,)X4)  '2(41,00)  25 

1,000,04)  50),O0)  2 

10,000,0(4)  100,000  100 

1'2,000,000  I‘2O,O0)  100  . 

80),O0I  80,00)  10  . 

1,000,000  .50),(44)  2 

550,0)0  550,000  1 

3,0)0,00)  04),(0)  10  . 

1,000,0)0  200,0)0  5  . 

10,000,000  100,00'  100  . 

1,»I0,000  :X)0,000  5 

0)0,00)  '25,00)  '20  . , 

2(41,000  100,00)  2  . , 

■2,000,000  ■200,00)  10  . , 

1,O0),04)  40,00)  25 

2,000,000  ■200,04)  10 

1,)44),04)  40,04)  25.. 

1, ■250,000  50,00)  ■25.. 

11),000,000  100,000  10).. 

11,04),(4)O  110,090  10) 

1,000,000  100,000  10 

5,000,000  0)0,010  10 

1,0)0,000  100,00)  10 

250,000  ■2.50,00)  1  .. 

10,000,000  10,000  10 

40,00)  ■20,00  2 

1,00,04)  30),O0  6 

2,00,04)  10,04)  2  . . 

1(X),O0)  I,0)O,0X;  1 

100,04)  10,04)  1 

1,O0),0)  40,00  ‘25.. 

1,00,(44)  100,00  10  . . 

1O,04),04)  1I4),O0  10) 

10,00;  100,00  I 

2,0)O.(4X;  20,00  lol 

10,00,04)  10,00  10 

10,00,04)  100,04)  1)4) 

60,00  0,04)  10 

50,00)  125,00  10) 

1)),O0,()0  40,00  25  . . 

5,00,00  50,00  10 

11,520,(W)  115,2)4)  10  : 

2,00,00  ■20),(44)  10  . . 

10,00,00  10),04)  10 

10,00,04)  101,00  10 

50),O0  30),0)O  1 

5,00,00  200,04)  ■25 

10,00  1(41,0)  1 

60,0)  0)O,0X)  2 

11,^AXI,()0I  112,0)  1(4) 

■250,00  ■2r4).O0  1 

1,50,00  10,00  10 

3,00,0)  30,00  10  . . 

■250,00  20,00  1 

50,0)  .50,00  1 

2,00,00  0,00  ■25 

1,50,000  :)0,O()O  5  . . 

10,00,00  100,00  lOO 

1,60,0)41  :QO,O0  5 

5,00,00  50,00  10  . . 

40,00  ■20,00  2 

10,00,00  1,00,00  10  . . 

■2,00,00  ■20,0)  10  . . 

5,(XX),O0  ■20,a4;  25 

10,(0,000  10,00  100 

10,0()0,(XX)  10,00  100 

50,00  10,(0  5  . . 

•2,0),O0  ■200,(44)  10  . . 

10,00  10,(44)  1 

3,(441,(44)  50,00  10 

2,144),O0  2(4),(0  10  . . 

1,500,000  10,10  10  . . 

1,5UI,(0  10,000  10.. 

:l,0,0  :0,)0  10 

1, ■250,0  0,0  ^25.. 

600,0  ‘0,0  3 

0,0  10,000  5  . . 

■2(),0,U4)  ■2,(0,000  10 

5,(44i,0  .500,000  10 

1,0,0  '200,000  5 

10,00,(44)  10,0  10 

100,(0  100,0  1 

i,0,(44)  100,0  no 

1(),(0,)0  0,0  20 

10,0,0  100,0  10  ; 

10,0,0  10,0  1(4) 

0,0  0,0  1 . . 

1,0,0  40,0  25  . . 

5,0,0)  .0,0  10 

10,0,0  0,0  25  . . 

6(41.00'  3(4).0  2 


Agassiz  Cons.,  s.  l. 
Anegheny,  s . 


40,0  '25'  •  . 

0,0  lOj  •  . 

0,0  ....  .  . 

341,419  ....I .  . 

40,0  ■25:  $0,(44IApril 

10,0  10:  :»5,0July. 

0,0  lOl  *  I . 

10,0  -20 . 1 . 

0,0  5 . .  . 

10,a4)  10  *  I . 

10,0  1ft)  10,01  Dec.. 
104,0  1(4)  2,978,0U>!june 
r25,0i  10  P2O,0!Dec.. 

■0,0  ^25 . 1 . 

1(4),0  100  5d0,ft4IJune 

•0,0  10  *  . 

10,0  ‘25  *  . 

■0,0  25  *  . 

0,000  10  . 

1I4),(U)  10  1.0,0  Aug..  I 

0,0  10  ''  . I 

10,0  10  505,0  May.! 

1.0,0  ....  ' 

10,0  25 

0,0  10 

■0,0  5 

10,0  1  , 

.0,0  10 

20,0  25 

■0,0  50 

•275,0  10 

10,000  100 
•24,0  ..  . 

216,0  10 
0,0  0 

140,(44)  10 

0,0  25 

10,0  10 
10,0  20 

■0,0  5 

300,0  25 

10,0  10 
0,0(4)  25 

■0,0  5 

10,0  1 
0,0  5 

10,0  5 

50,0  10 
.50,0  10 

10,0  10 
100,0  10 
40,0  ■25 
■200,0  25 

100,0  5 

10,0  10 
10,0  10 
0,000  1 
400,0 
r25,0  10 

ir2,0  10 
0,0  0 
663,0  5 

1(41,0  10 
■200,(0  I 
r25,0  10| 


3  Allouez,  c . Mich 

4  Alpha  Con.,  o.  s . Nev. 

5  Alta,  8 .  Nev. 

6  Amador, u . Cal.. 

7  American  Flag,  s _ Colo. 

8  Amity,  8 . Colo. 

9  Anglo-Montana,  Lt..  Mont 

10  Astoria,  o . Cal.. 

11  Barcelona,  o .  Nev. 

12  Bechtel  Con.,  o . Cal. . 

13  Belmont,  s . Nev. 

14  Best  &  Richer,  o.  8. .  Nev. 

15  Big  Pittsburg,  8.  L. . .  Colo. 

16  Black  Oak,  o . Cal. . 

17  Boston  Con.,  o . Cal. . 

18  Bremen,  s . N.  M. 

19  Brownlow,  8 . Colo. 

0  Brunswick,  o . Cal. . 

21  Bullion,  o.  8 . Nev. 

22  Butte  &  Boston,  c.  s. .  Mont 

23  Calaveras,  o . Cal. . , 

24  Carisa,  o . Wy.. 

^  (^arupano,  o.  8.  l.  c. .  Ven.. 

26  Cashier,  o.  s . Colo. , 

27  Charles  Dickens,  a.  8.  Idaho 

'*  Cherokee,  o . Cal. .. 

29  Chollar,  s .  Nev  . . 

0  Cleveland, T .  Dak. , 

31  Colchis. . N.  .M.. 

32  Comstock,  o.  8 . Nev  . . 

33  Con.  Imperial,  o.  8. . .  Nev  . . 

34  Con.  Paclflc,  o . Cal. . . 

35  Con.  Silver,  8. . Mo..., 

36  Crescent,  s.  L . Colo. . 

37  Crocker,  s . Arlz.. 

0  Crowell,  o . N.  C.. 

0  Dahlonega.  o . Ga _ 

40  Dandy,  s . Colo. . 

41  Decatur,  s . Colo. . 

42  Denver  City,  s.  l . Colo. . 

43  Denver  Gold,  o . Colo. . 

44  Durango,  o . Colo.. 

45  Eastern  Dev.  (3o.,  Lt.  N.  S. . 

46  El  Cristo,  o.  8 .  U.S.C. 

47  El  Dorado,  o . 1 _ Cal. . . 

48  El  Talento,  o .  U.S.C. 

49  Empire,  8. .  Utah . 

0  Eureka  Tunnel,  s.  l.  Nev... 

51  Exchequer . Nev... 

52  Found  Treasure, o.  s.  Nev... 

53  Gogebic  I.  Sj'n.,  1 _ Wls.. 

54  Gold  Cup,  8 .  Colo. . 

55  (lolden  Era,  s . Mont. 

56  Gold  Placer,  o . Colo. . 

57  Gold  Rock,  o . Cal. .. 

58  Goodshaw,  o . Cal. . . 

59  Grand  Belt,c . Tex. . 

0  Grand  Duke . (9olo. . 

61  Great  Remance, o...  U.S.C. 

62  Gregory-Bobtall,  o.. .  Colo. . 

63  Gregory  Con.,  o . Mont. 

64  Harlem  M.  &  M.  Co.,o.  Cal. . . 

65  Head  Cent.  &  Tr.,  s.  o.  Arlz . . 

66  Hector,  o . Cal. .. 

67  Highland,  c . Mich.. 

68  Holywood . Cal. . . 

69  Hortense,  s . Colo. . 

70  Huron,  c . Mich.. 

71  Iron, Gold* Sliver, 8.  N.  M.. 

72  Ironton,  i .  Wls. . 

73  Iroquol^c . Mich.. 

74  J.  D.  Reymert . Arlz.. 

75  Julia  Con.,  G.  8 . Nev... 

76  Lacrosse,  o . Colo.. 

77  Lee  Basin,  s.  L . Colo. . 

78  Mayflower  Gravel...  Cal... 

79  Medora,  o . Dak. . 

0  Mexican,  o.  s .  Nev... 

81  Middle  Bar, o . Cal... 

82  Mike  &  Starr,  8.  i _ Colo. . 

83  Mollle  Gibson . (X»lo. . 

84  Monitor,  o . Colo. . 

85  Mutual  Mg.  &  Sni _  Wsh. 

86  Native,  c .  Mich.. 

87  Neath,  o . Colo. . 

88  Nevada  Queen,  8 . Nev... 

89  New  Germany,  o _ N.  S.. 

0  New  Pittsburg,  s.  L. .  Colo. . 
01  K.  fVsfnmnnw^h 


Sept. 

June 


6  Atlantic,  c . 

I'.^rgenta,  s . 

8  Aspen  Mg.  &  S.,  s.  L. 

9:  Aurora,  I . 

.XliBadger,  s . 

nlBasrick,  o.  8 . 

rj.  Belle  Isle,  s . 

i3|BeJch^r, o^ 8....  .... 

I5  i  Bl-MetaUlc,  8 . . .  ’. . :  Mont . 

iSjBodle  Con.,  0.8 . jCal. ., 

17: Boston  &  Mont.,  o _ jMont. 

18  Boston  &  Mont.,  c.  s.|Mont. 

19:Breece,  8 . . iColo. . 

0|  Brooklyn  Lead,  l.  s..  I  Utah. 

2l|Bulwer,  o . Cal. .. 

■22  Bunker  Hill  &  SuII . . :  Idaho 

■23' Caledonia,  o .  Dak .. 

24  Calliope,  8 . jColo. . 

*25  Calumet  &  Hecia,  c..jMich.. 
26  Carbonate  Hill,  s.  l.  .  ,CoIo. . 
■27  (Jarllsle,  o . |N.  M.. 

28  Castle  Creek,  o . Idaho 

29  Catalpa,  8.  L . Colo. . 

■4)  Central,  c . I  Mich.. 

31  Chrysolite,  8.  l . Colo. . 

.■a'ColoradoCentral,s.L.;Colo. . 
;!3| Commonwealth,  s. .  .  Nev . . 

(Jonfldence,  8.  L . Nev... 

:!5  Con8.  Cal.  &  Va.,o.s.‘Nev... 

js'Contention, 8 .  Arlz.. 

S71*K'op. Queen  Con., c  Arlz.. 

iWiCTescent,  8.  l.  o . 'Utah. 

39iCrown  Point,  o.  s . Nev... 

4(1, Daly,  S.L. . 'Utah. 

41  Deer  Creek,  8.  o . 1  Idaho 

42!  Dead  wood -Terra,  o . .  <  Dak . . 
13|Derbec  B.  Grav.,  o.  s.'Cal. . . 

44^Dunkln,  8.  L . ;Colo.. 

^'Dunstone,  o.  s.  L . Mont. 

46 1  Eclipse . iCk)lo. . 

47|EIkhom,  o.  8 .  Mont. 

48]  Empire  Lt.,  g . ;  Mont . 

49  Eureka  Con.,  o.  s.  l.  .  j  Nev. . . 

5ul Evening  Star,  s.  i _ iColo. . 

51  'Excelsior,  G . ' Cal. . . 

52 '  Father  de  Smet,  g  . . . !  Dak . . 

53!  Franklin,  c . Mich.. 

54 1  Freeland,  G.  s.  c. . IColo. . 

55iGarfleld  Lt.,  o.  s . INev... 

56:Gould  &  Curry, g. s..;Nev... 
.57  Grand  Prize,  s . jNev... 

58  Granite,  s.  l . j  Idaho 

59  Granite  Mountain,  s.iMont. 
0  Green  Mountain,  o. .  ICal. . . 

61  Hale  &  Norcross.o.s.lNev... 

62  Hecia  Con.,  s.  o.  L.  c.iMont. 
63'Hera  Mg.4t  Red  ,o.s.L.:  .Mont. 

64lHolmes,  s . Nev... 

(HI Holyoke,  o .  Idaho 

66lHomestake,  o . jDak. . 

67!Honorlne,  s.  L . lUtah. 

M'Hope,  8 .  Mont. 

69!  Horn -Silver,  s.  L . ;  Utah . 

TuiHubert,  o . iColo. . 

7l|ldaho,  G . iCal... 

72;  Ideal,  s.  l . iColo. . 

73!IlIinol8,  8 . :n.  M.. 

74 :  Independence,  s . jNev.  . 

TSUron  Hill,  8 .  Dak. . 

76llron-SIlver,  8.  L . Colo.. 

77i Jackson,  G.  8 . INev.  . 

78  Jay  Gould . Mout. 

79;  Joculstlta,  L . |Mex. . 


173,0 

785,0 

2,279,275 


100,0 


35,0 

1,875244) 

198,0 


170,0 

328,**) 

108,(0 


June 


June 


U,.588.)0|Jan..  1875  2.0 
1,875,0' Mar.  1891  .‘25 

0,(0  June  1889  .05 

11,0,0  Nov..  1887  .10 

240,0  Oct. .  m)  .10 
0,0  Oct. .  1889  .0 

6,0  Nov..  1888  .0 

0,0  Nov..  1887  .10 

196,875  Dec..  1890  .  50 

7OJ0  Oct. .  1887  .  37^ 

4,892J0Oct.  1890  .‘25 

1,456,0  Dec..  1889  .‘25 

875,0  Oct. .  1880  .  25 

1,10,0  Dec..  1885  .0 

0,0  Jan..  1890  2.0 
10,0  July.  1886  .10 

0,(44)  April  1888  .12^ 

2,80,0  Oct. .  1870  10.0 
525,0  Jan..  180  .0 

■28,40  Oct. .  1)M9  .(42 

1O,7’0,(4)O  Mar..  1891  .‘25 

212,0  Nov..  1881  .07« 

1,162244)  July.  1888  .  50 

1210,0  April  1889  .0 

197,979  July.  1886  .06 

A0  April  1886  .0 

■27.0  Feb..  1883  .10 
4,668,750  Mar..  1891  .10 

10,00  Sept.  1887  .0 

2332252  April  1888  .‘0 

4, ‘25O,0  Mar.  1891  .1‘2« 

247,0  Dec. .  1889  .  01^ 

5, ‘271,0  Jan. .  189i  2.0 

15,0  Oct.  .  1886  .0 

45,0(41  April  1889  .'JO 
20,0  Sept.  1879  .0 

156,‘250  Nov..  1887  .  07J< 

■2,0,0  April  1889  .‘20 

6:1,0  Jan..  1891  .10 

459,(44)  May .  1890  .04 

1, ‘2OO,0  Feb..  1885  .0 

0,0  Oct..  1887  .(42« 

100,(44)  Jan..  1890  2.0 
1,350,0  Dec..  1886  .10 
610244)  Sept.  1882  .0 

4,40,00  April  1889  .0 

0,0)  Jan..  1885  2.00 
8-20,0)  Dec..  1890  .0 

1,050.0)  Mar  .  1880  .50 

10,O0lMar.  jl89l'  .02 
70.0  Jan..  1890  .10 
140,0  Dec..  1886  .0 

17.5,0  May  .  1888  5.00 
15,(44)  Feb. .  1890  .OOX 
0,'0I  Feb..  1K)1  .mu 

1,820,0  Mar.  1876  . 

r2.5)4)  Mar .  1886  .0 

■2,538,275  Jan..  1891  .0 

0,0  Feb..  1891  .‘0 

:«O,0  Dec..  1887  .07)^' 

10,0  Feb..  1887  .0 

10,000  Oct. .  1889  .‘20 

410,0)  April  1891  .10 

:)65,0)  April  1889  .10 

3:17,500  April  1890  .0 

0,0  Dec. .  1885  .Vf6M 
2,40,0  April  1883  ..0 

210,0  ^y.  1888  .0 
20.1J()O  Dec. .  1889  .  50 

11,70,0  Mar..  1891 1  .0 
1,595,0  July  1882  1.0 
123,0  July.  1888  .0 

0,00  June  10  .0  i 

1,497,0  April  1891  1.00 
782S0  Sept.  1888  .142  I 

150,(44)  April  1887  .10 

786,0  Feb..  1891  .10  | 

0,0  Nov  .1886  . 1 

2,548,046  Oct. .  1889  .  37Jii 

‘20,0  Feb..  1886  .10 

2, '20,0  Feb..  1888  .  40  I 

1,706,791  Aug..  180  1.50  I 

643,867  July.  1882  .40  1 

5,770,0)  Feb..  1891  5.00  ■ 
4,312,587  June  1887  1.25  . 
99,785  Feb..  10  .0 

585,0  Mar  .<1886  .0 

10,00  Dec.. 1 1882  .0 

4,40,0  July.  1869  3.0 
7,0  April  <1883  .01 

1.568,145  April  i  1888  . 1‘2^ 

102,0  Jan..  1871  1.0 
270,0  April  1889  .10 

40,0  May .  1889  .02 

270,0  April  1889  .10 

1,90.0  July.  1887  .25 

30,0  Feb.  1891  .10  j 

0,0  Jan..  1881  .'25 

3,162,0  Oct..  10  .11) 

:i,0,0  June  1888  .05 

155,0  Nov  .  1881  .0 

844,0  Dec.. 1 1887  .2) 

1.974.0  Dec..il0  .02 
100,(4)01  Nov.  1 1881  .0 

1,670,0  Oct. .  10  4.0 
1,20,000  April  1882  .10 

97,0  Feb. .  1884  .10 

41,20  April  10  2.0 
■272,0  Oct..  1^  .87X 

0,0  Dec. .  1869  .05 

1,27540  July.  ISsT  .10 
2,148,0  Aug..  1371  1.0 
4,0  July.  10  .10 

■25,0  Oct..  10  .‘25 


990,000 


June 


.Sept. 

iNov.. 

iJune 


585,0 

2,79l’,9«') 


79;  Joculstlta,  L -  - 

OO'Jumbo,  G . IColo..! 

81 1  Kearsarge,  c . Mich.. ' 

82|Kentuck . jNev.  .] 

83! La  Platta,  s.  L . IColo.  .1 

84lLeadvllIeCon.,  8.  l.i.|CoIo.  .1 

85  Lexington,  o.  s . .Mont.' 

SOiLlttle  Chief,  s.  l . iColo. . 

87iLlttle  Pittsburg,  S-L.^olo..! 

88  Little  Rule .  Colo.. 

SolMammoth . .Utah 

■  0iMartln  White,  s .  Nev.  . 

9l|Marv  Murphy,  o.  s...|Colo.. 

92'Matchles8,  s . Colo.. 

93jMay  Mazeppa . IColo. . 

94iMlnne9otta,  c . 'Mich.. 

95|Mono,o . ICal. .. 

96IMontana,  Lt.,  0.8 —  Mont. 
97'Momlng  Star,  8.  >,. ..|Colo. . 

98{Moulton,  8.  G . '57ont. 

99  Mount  Pleasant,  o. . .  jCal. . . 

l0iMt.  Diablo,  8 . iNev.  . 

UlljNapa,  q .  jCal. .. 

102  Navajo,  o.  8 . INev.  . 

103  New  Guston,  8 . |CoIo.. 

104  N.  Hoover  Hill,  o.  s.  .'N.  C.. 
105!Northem  Belle,  s — iNev. . 
lOelNorth  Belle  Isle,  .s...iNev. . 

lOi'North  Star,  G . Cal. . . 

108 1  Ontario,  8.  L . I  Utah . 

109  Ophlr,  G.  8 . Nev. . 

llOjOriglnal,  8.  c . 'Mont. 

llllOro . ]Colo.. 

112'Osceola,  c . Mich.. 

llSjOxford.o . ;N.  S.. 

114  Paradise  Valley,  o.s.  Nev. . 

115  Parrot,  c . Mont. 

liejPeacock,  8.  o.  c . |N.  M.. 

117  Plumas  Eureka.  G...|CaI.. . 

lls'Plutus,  G.  8.  c.  L . I  Colo. . 

1191  Plymouth  Con..o  —  jCal ... 
10I Quicksilver,  pref.,  q.'Cal... 

1‘21  “  com.,  q.ical. .. 

122iQuincy,  c . Mich.. 

l23iRepubllc,  c . Mich.. 

124' Richmond,  8.  L . Nev.  . 

125|  Ridge,  c . 'Mich.. 

l%iRoblnson  Con.,  s.  l..O)1o.. 
|■^7' Robert  E.  Lee,  s.  i....  Colo. .1 

1-28  Savage,  s . 'Nev.  .1 

1*29 1  Shoshone,  o . ...ildalio 

l0|Slerra  Buttes,  u . iCal. .. 

131  Sierra  Nevada,  o.  s..;Nev. . 
1.32  Sierra  Nevada,  8.  L..  Idaho 
13S;Sllver  Cord,  o.  8.  i.. . .  (lolo. . 

134 1  Silver  King,  s . Arlz..i 

1.85  Silver  Mg.  of  L.  V.  .  .In.  M..  I 

■36  Sllverton,  o.  s.  L . :(7oIo.. 

!.37!small  Hopes  Con.,  s.jColo.. 

i;48jSprlng  Valley,  o . iCal.  . 

139'Standard,  o.  s . Cal. . . 

l40'Stormont,  s . jUtah. 

l41jSt.  Joseph, L . ;Mo..  . 

142 'Swansea,  o . 'Colo. . 

143'Tamarack,  c . Mich.. 

144  Tombs' one,  u.  8.  L  ..  Arlz.. 

145|Unlted  ’jrde.c . Arlz.. 

l46|Valenci  m . N.  H.. 

147  Viola  Lt.,  8.  L . Idaho 

148' Ward  Con.,  s.  l. . Colo.  .< 

149  Yankee  Girl . Colo.. 

10  Yellow  Jacket,  o.  8.  Nev.. 

l5liWeebClty,  L.Z . So  .. 

152'Woodslde . Utah. 


Nev.., 
Cal. . . 
Cal... 
Cal... 
Nev... 
Nev... 
Nev... 
Utah . 
Arlz.. 
Arlz.. 
Arlz.. 
Ark .. 
Colo. . 
Cal. . . 
Nev... 
Idaho 
(3olo. . 
Colo. . 
Va.... 
Colo. . 
Mich.. 
N.  C. . 
Utah. 
San  S. 
|N.  M.. 
U.S.C. 
I  Colo.. 
IN.  M.. 
;Ariz. . 
Cal... 
Cal . . . 
Cal.. . 
Cal.. . 
Colo. . 

I _ _ ,  „...  Mex.. 

126  St.  Louis  ft  St.  Elmo.  Colo. . 

— !,..  .  «  _  jiex.. 

Mex. . 
Arlz. . 
Mich.. 
Dak. . 
Cal... 
Nev... 
Colo. . 
Cal... 
Cal... 
Nev... 
Arlz. . 
Nev... 
Nev... 
Nev... 
Colo. . 
Mich.. 
Mont. 
Arlz.. 
C.  A.. 


91  N.  Commonw’h,  s.. 

92  North  Standard,  o. 

93  Noonday . 

94  Oneida  Chief,  o. . . . 

95  Oriental  ft  Miller,  t 

96  Osceola,  G . 

'  97  Overman,  o.  s. . . .. . 

98  Park,s . 

99  Peer,  s . 

10  Peerless,  s . 

101  Phoenix . 

102  Phoenix,  o.  s . 

10  Phoenix  Lead,  s.  l. 

104  Pilgrim,  G . 

10  Potosl,  8 . 

10  Proustlte,  8 . . 

107  Puritan,  8.  a . 

10  Quincy . 

10  Rappahannock,  o. 

110  Red  Elephant,  s.. . . 

111  Ropes,  o.  8 . 

112  Russell,  o . 

113  Sampson,  o.  8.  L _ 

114  San  Sebastian,  o... 

115iSanta  Fe,  c . 


■20,0 

■20,0 


10,ft)O 

195,0 


1135  Taylor-Plumas,  o 

1136  Tioga  Con.,o . 

j  137  Tornado  (3on.,  o. 

138  Tortlllta,  G.  8 - 

10  Tuscarora,  s . 

140  Union  Con.,o.  8.. 

141  Utah,  s . 

142  Whale,  s . 

143  Washington,  c... 

144  West  Granite  Mt. 

145  Yuma,  c.  8.  G . 

|146  Zela.va,  o.  s . 


153  Young  America. 


175.0I 


G.,  Gold.  S.,  Silver.  L.,  Lead.  C.,  Copper.  *  Non  assessable.  ■f-Thls  company,  as  the  Western,  up  to  Decombcr  loth,  1881,  paid  $1,0, 
wood  previously  paid  $275,0  in  eieven  dividends,  and  the  Terra  $75,000.  Previous  to  the  consolidation  in  August,  1)84,  the  California  had  i 
4  ijiiij.i,iift).  **  Previous  to  tud  coasolidation  of  the  Copper  Queen  with  the  Atlanta,  August,  1885,  the  Copper  Queen  had  paid  $1,0,000  in  dlvl 


t  Non-assessable  for  three  years.  I  The  Dead 
tt)l,32U,(M0  in  dividends,  and  he  Con.  Virginia- 


1  Date  and 
Amount  of  last 

April 

July. 

.... 

1875 

1889 

$1.(4) 

.1(1 

r 
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NEW  YORK  MINING  STOCKS  QUOTATIONS. 

D-PAYINC  MINES.  NON-DIVIDEND-PAYINC  MINES 


I  March  23. 


'March  24. 


[March  21. 


[March  26. 


March  21. :  March  23. 


March  24. 


[March  23. 


;  March  26. 


Name  and  Location 
OF  Company. 


Name  and  Location 

OF  COMPANY. 


Saleh. 


Alpha,  Nev . 

Alta,  Nev . 

Alloupz,  Mich . 

American  Flag,  Colo.... 

Andes,  Nev . 

Amador,  Cal . 

A.storla,  Cal . 

Belmont,  Cal . 

Best  &  Belcher,  Nev . 

Bonanza  King,  Cal . 

Brunswick.  Cal . 

Bullion . 

Butte  &  Host.,  Mont . 

Castle  Creek,  Idaho . 

Chollar,  Nev . 

Col.  &  Beaver,  Idaho _ 

Comstock- T.,  Nev . 

“  bonds . 

“  scrip . 

Con.  Imperial,  Nev . 

Cons.  Pacific,  Cal . 

Crescent,  Colo . 

Del  Monte,  Nev . 

El  Crlsto,  Rep.  of  Col _ 

Exchequer . 

Hollyw(X>d,  Cal . 

Huron,  Mich . 

Julia,  Nev . 

Justice,  Nev . 

King.  &  Pembroke . 

Lacrosse,  Colo . 

Lee  Basin,  Colo . 

Mexican,  Nev . 

Middle  Bar . 

Monitor,  Colo . 

Mutual  Sra.  &  Mg.  Co _ 

Nevada  Queen,  Nev . 

N.  Commonwealth,  Nev. 

Occidental,  Nev . 

Oriental  &  Mil.,  Nev . 

Overman,  Nev . 

Phoenix  of  Ariz . 

Phoenix  Lea<l,  Colo . 

Potosl . 

Rappahannock . 

S.  ^bastlan . 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M . 

Scorpion . 

Seg  Belcher,  Nev . 

Silver  Hill,  Nev . 

Sullivan  Con.,  Dak . 

Sutro  Tunnel,  Nev . 

Syndicate,  Ca' . 

Union  Cons.,  Nev . 


.Adams . 

Alice . . . 

An-'cnta,  Nev . . 

Atlantic,  Mich . 

Itasslck,  Colo . 

Bodlo,Cal.........; . 

lies,  is  Mont.,  Mont 

Hrc'pee,  Colo . 

Bulwer,  Cal.. . 

Caleiloulu...... 

Calumet  &  Hecla,  Mich.. 

Catalpa,  Colo . 

Chrvsollte.  Colo . 

Commonwealth,  Nev — 
Cons.  Cal.  &  Va.,  Nev.... 

Crown  Point,  Nev . 

Deadwootl,  Dak . 

Eureka  Cons.,  Nev . 

Excelsior,  Cal . 

Father  deSmet .  ... 

Franklin . 

Freeland,  Colo . 

Gould  &  Curry,  Nev . 

Granite  Mouutaln,Mont. 
Hale  &  Norcross,  Nev. . . 

Holvoke,  Idaho . 

Horn-Silver,  Utah . 

Independence,  Nev . 

Iron  Hill,  Dak . 

Kearsarge . . . 

Leadville  C.,  Colo . 

Little  Chief,  Colo . 

Mono,  Cal . 

Moulton.  .Mont . 

Mt.  Diablo,  Nev . 

Navajo,  Nev . 

N.  Belle  Isle,  Nev . 

Ontario,  Utah . 

Oplilr,  Nev . 

Osceola,  Mich . 

Plvinoiith,  Cal . 

Qtileksllver,  Prof . 

••  Com . 

Quincy.  Mich . 

Robinson  Cons.,  Colo. ... 

Savage .  . 

Sierra  Nevada,  Nev . 

Silver  Cord . 

Silver  King,  Arlz . 

Silver  Mg.  of  L.  V . 

Small  Hopes . 

Standard . 

Sromiout,  Utah  . 

Tonarack,  Mich . 


.X  tilvldend.  +  Dealt  at  In  toe  New  York  Stock  Ex.  Unlisted  securities,  t  Assessment  paid,  t  Assessment  unpaid.  siGood  Friday 

shares  sold,  167,143.  Total.  New  York,  Ua.T.kt. 

_  BOSTON  MINING  STOCK  QUOTATIONS. 


:)-vldend  shares  sold,  11..3S3  Non-dlvldend 


IMurch  2b.!5Iarch  21.  March  23.'March  24.:March  2S.;March  26. 


.Name  of  Company. 


Name  OF  Company.  iMurch  2J.iMarch  21.  March  23.|March  24.  March  25.  March  26.:  Sales. 


Central,  Mich . 

Chrysolite  Colo . 

Con.  Cal.  &  Va.,  Nev... 

Duukin,  Colo . 

Eureka,  Nev . 

Franklin,  Mich . 

Honorlue,  Utah . 

Horn  Silver,  Utah . 

Kearsarge . 

Little  Chief,  Colo . 

Little  Pittsburg,  Colo. 

Moulton  . 

Napa,  Cal . 

Ontario,  Utah . 

Osceola,  Mich . 

Quincy,  Mich _ _ _ 

Ridge,  Mich . 

Sierra  Nevada,  Nev. . . 

Silver  King . 

Stormont,  Utah . 

Taiearack,  Mich . 

Tccumseh,  Mich . 


March  26. 


♦March  27. 


Sales. 


American  Coal, 


Cambria  Iron . 

Cameron  Coal  &  l.Co 

Ches.  &0.  KH . 

Chic.  &  Ind.  CoalRK 

no.  pref  . 

Col.  C.  &  I . 

Col.  &  Hockinjf  C.  I. 
Consolidation  Coal.. 

Del.  &  H.  C . 

I).,  L.  &  VV.  RR . 

Hocking  Valley . 

Hunt.  &  Broad  Top. 

Ho.  pref . 

Illinois  C  &  Coke  Co 
Lehigli  C.  &  N  ... 
Lehigh  Valley  RR  . 
I^high  &  Wilk  Coal 

Alalioning  Coal . 

Uo.  pref _ 

Maryland  Coal . 

Morris  &  Essex . 

New  Central  Coal... 

N.J.C  RR . 

N.  Y.  S.  Coal . 

N.  Y..  SusQ.  &  West 

^,Do.  pref . 

N.Y.  &  Perry  C.  &  I 
Norfolk  &  West.RR. 

„Do.  pref . 

Penn.  Coal . 

Penn.  RR . 


Alpha . 

Alla . 

Belcher . 

Belle  Isle. . . . 
Best  &  Bel.. 
Bodie. ....... 

Bulwer . 

Chollar . 

Com ’wealth 
Con.  C.  &  V. 
Con  Pacific. 
Crown  Point 
DelM’te.Nev 
Eureka  C... 
Gould  &  C. . 
Hale*N ... 

M.  White... 
Mexican.  ... 
Mono.*.”.-. .... 
Mt.  Diablo.. 

Navajo . 

Nev.  Queen. 

N.  Belle  Isle 
N.Com'w’lth 

Ophir . 

Potosl. . 

Savagp . 

Sierra'Nev. 
Union  Con.. 

Utah,. . 

Yellow  Jak. 


Holiday. 


f*8alfi«  is  york.  5,000;  in  Rkil^delpbla.  Total  sales.  61,658, 


3.20 

1  3.70 

.60 

1  .50 

m.viranii 

kir* 

j- 


L- 


. 
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»  rucK  n  akke  r  quotations. 


Baltimore, 

md. 

Bid. 

Asked. 

Company. 

L. 

H. 

Atlantic  Coal . 

1.05 

$1.59 

Balt.  &  N.  C . 

.05 

.11 

Big  Vein  Coal . 

1.10 

Conrad  Hill . 

.10 

Cons.  Coal  . 

.24 

.26 

Diamond  Tunnel . 

George’s  Crk.  C . 

i.io 

Lake  Chrome  . 

13 

Maryland  &  Charlotte 

North  State . 

Silver  Valley . 

.60 

.70 

('rices  bid  and  asked.  lowest  and  high¬ 
est.  daring  the  week  ending  March  26. 

Blrnilittcliani.  Ala.  March  25. 


Bid. 

Asked 

Company. 

L.  H. 

L.  H. 

Ala.C'oal  &  1.  Co . 

$1110 

Ala.  Conn .  C .  &  C.  Co. 

$23 

Ala.  R.  Mill  Co  . 

$100 

"Alice  Furnace . 

$100 

Anna  Howe  G.  Mg. Co. 

$34 

Bessemer  Land . . 

$'29 

$30 

Bir.  Mg.  &  Mfg . 

Cababa  Coal  Mg.  Co. 
Camille  Gold  Mg.  Co. 
De  1  ardeleben  C.  & 

$35 

$61 

$34 

194 

I.  Co .  . 

$83^ 

$934 

Decat.  L.  Imp . 

$895 

$936 

$s 


Decatur  Min.  L 

Ensley  Land  . 

"Eureka . 

Florence  L.  &  Mg. 

Co . 

(tadsen  Land . 

Hecla  Coal  Co . 

Hen.  S.  &  M.  Co . 

Jagger-Townl’y  C.  & 

C.  Co . 

Mag-EUen  . 

Marv  Lee  C.  &  R.Co. 

Sheffield  C  &  1.  Co... 

Sloss  I.  &  S  . 

tSloss  I.  &  S  . 

tt  Sloss  1.  &  S . 

Tuacaloose  C.  I.  &  L. 

Co . 

Ten.  C.  &  I.  Co . 

“  pref . 

Vulcem  C.  &  C.  Co  . 

Woodstock  I.  Co — 

•  Bonds.  ♦  First  mortgage.  }{  Second 
mortgage.  Without  interest. 


VlttabarCf  t*a.  March  23. 


$1834 

$^ 

$3% 

$2^ 

"$i3'4 

$834 

$10 

$100 

$25 

$5216 

$55 

$1834 

$21 

$8.i 

$87 

$49 

$5234 

$21 

■$»234 

$35 

$86 

$88 

$5 

$734 

$28 

$29 

Company.  B. 

A.  Closing. 

Allegheny  Gas  Co — $ . 

$  .... 

$. 

Bridgewater  GasCo..  45.00 

48.00 

4.5.00 

Chartiers  Val.  Gas . 

10.50 

6  25 

Columbia  Oil  Co .  1.90 

3.00 

1.90 

Consignee  Mg.  Co —  20 

.50 

.20 

Consolidated  Gas  Ckt.  40.00 

40.00 

East  End  E.  Light  Co . 

East  End  Gas  Co . 

Forest  Oil . 

Hariewood  Oil  Co . 

La  Noria  Mining . 25 

Luster  Mg.  Co . 13.88 

Mansdeld  C.  &  C.  Co . 

ManuTlurers  GasCo.  21.50 
Nat.  Gas  Co.  of  W.  Va  57  51 
N.Y.&ClcF.GasCoal.  38.00 

Ohio  Valley  Gas . 

Pennsylvania  Gas  . 

People's  Natural  Gas . 

People’s  N.  G.  &  P. 

Co. . 9.75 

Philadelphia  Co .  l‘J.75 

Pine  Run  GasCo  . 

PiitsourgGas .  70  01 

Silrerton  Mg  Co....  163 
Sterling  Silver  Mg  Co.  4.00 

Soulh  Side  Gas . 

Tuna  Oil  Co .  55  00 

Union  Gas .  . 

Washington  Oil  Co. 

H  ’house  Brake  Co . 

house  A.  B.Co....  9.1.00 
Vv  'nouse  E  Light.  . .  12.00 

W’inoreland  &  Camb . 

'Vheeling  Gas .  13.00 

t'ankee  Girl  Mg . 


St.  Loais. 


.40 

14.25 

M.'OO 
60  00 
40.00 

ii'.bo 

30  00 

11.00 

11.00 


2.00 

5.00 


.15 

14.00 

2LM 

to.oa 

40.00 

iV.oi) 

30.00 

10.00 

11.00 

70  00 
1.75 
4.00 


60  00  61.00 
80.01  15.01  W.OO 


12.25 


93.00 

12.25 


16.00  16.C0 


Prices  at  which  sales  were  made  for 
week  ending  March  25,  1881. 


CLOSING  PRICKS. 

Company.  H. 

Adains,  Colo .  $  _ _ 

American  &  Nettie . 239^ 

Astec,  N.Mer . 

Bi  MeiHlMe  . 

t^eniial  Silver . t6j4 

Clevelsiid,  Colo . 

Elizabeth . . .  2.05 

Gold  King  . 10 

Grapite  Mountain.MnnL  25.25 

Hope . 

Ingram . .  . . 

I.  X.  U.  Colo .  . 

La  Union . 

Little  Albert . 09 Vi 

Vontroae  Placer,  Colo., 

Maior  Bndd,  Mont . 

Mexican Imp . . 

— ..... 

MoimaUn  Key. 


L. 
t . 

■mi 


.oivt 


1.85 

10 

2175 


.0934 

JOS 

.8234 

J234 

.$0 

£34 

£36 

8s. 

78 

434d. 

134d. 

£« 

£34 

3s.  9d. 

33.3d. 

28.’ M. 

ii'  3d. 

6d. 

28. 

’  Is.  6d. 

2s. 

Is. 

Old  Cnlonv  .  . 

Pat  Murphy,  Colo .  . 

Richmond  Hili'.i.V.V.'.V.  V.'.V.  i;!  ' 

Samoa .  . 

Silver  Age,  Colo .  2.02V4  2.0234 

Small  Hopes,  Colo .  . 

Tourtelotte .  . 

West  Granite,  Mont....  ..  . 

Wire  Patch .  . 

Yuma.  Ariz . 6134  .6134 

Trnst  Stocks.  March  27. 

The  following  closing  quotations  are 
reported  to-day  by  C.  1.  Hudson  &  Co., 
members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange: 
Certificates. 

Am.  Cotton  Oil.  Com . 12034  « 12134 

. Pfd .  45  «  46 

. Tr.  Rcpts  23?4(!t  2334 

Sugar  Refineries,  Tr.  Rcpts. .  .....(«  — 

Am.  Sugar  Refineries,  Com .  .  75'  (d  7534 
“  “  “  Pfd ...  85  (ft  8634 

Distillers’  &  Cattle  Feeders’.  43^  "  4336 

Ldnse^  Oil .  39  «*  41 

Standard  Oil .  163  id  16536 

National  Lead  .  1836id  1834 

Western  Beef  Co . (S  14 


Tru'tl  Ifeceipts, 

Sales  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
week  ending  March  27 :  ^Price~^ 

Sales.  H.  L 
"American  Cotton  Oil.. .  500  2334  ‘229'4 

National  Lead .  2,610  18^  18 

"Sugar . 

*  Trust  receipts. 

Forelgu  QuutHtioiie. 

lionduii.  March  14. 
Company.  Highest.  Lowest. 

Almada,  Mex .  £34 

Amador,  Cal .  8s. 

Appalachian,  N.  C . 

Canadian  Phos..  Can. . . 

Colorado,  Colo .  3s.  9d. 

Comstock,  Utah.. 

Cordova . 

Cons.  Esmeralda,  Nev.  2s.  9d. 

Denver  Gr  id,  Colo _ 

Dickens  Custer,  Idaho.  2s, 
h^t  Arevalo,  Idano..  2s. 

El  Callao,  Venezuela . 

Elmore,  Idaho .  Is. 

Garfield,  Nev 

Jay  Hawk,  Mont .  Is.  9d. 

Josephine,  Cal _ 

Kobinoor.  Colo — 

La  Luz,  Mex .  2s. 

La  Valera,  Mex .  £1V4 

Montana  Lt..  Mont. 

New  California,  Colo..  .5s.  3d. 

New  Consolidated. 

New  Eberhaurdt,  Nev.  Is. 

New  Emma,  S..  Utah..  .3s.  9d. 
Newfoundland.  N.  F..  3s.  6d. 

N.  Gold  Hill,  N.  C .  4s. 

New  Guston  Colo .  £334 

N  ew  Hoover  Hill,  N.C.  Is. 

Old  Lout,  Colo  . 

Palmarejo,  Mex . 

Pinos  Altos.  Mex .  6s. 

Pittsburg  Cons.,  Nev.  7s.  9d. 

Richmond  Con  ,  Nev..  £1% 
Ruby&Dunderb’g.Nev.  Is.  3 
Sam  Christian,  N.  C.  .  Is.  3< 

Sierra  Buttes,  Cal .  Is.  6d. 

Plumas  Eur., Cal.  £% 

Sonoi-a,  Mex . 

United  Mexican,  Mex.  6s.  6d. 

U.  S.  Plicer,  Ci.lo .  Is.  3d. 

Viola  Lt..  Idaho  .  1 

Yankee  Girl,  Colo .  £?4 

Faria.  March  13. 

Francs. 

Belraez.  Spain .  833.U0 

Callao,  Venez  .  38.00 

Callao  Bis.,  Venez .  It.OO 

East  Oregon,  Ore  .  3.75 

Forest  Hill  Divide.  Cal .  85.00 

Golden  River,  Cal  .  130.00 

“  *•  paits  .  30.00 

Lexington.  Mont  .  lOO.OO 

“  parts .  2  75 

Rio  Tinto,  Spain .  577..5U 

Yharsis,  Spain .  173.25 


CURRENT  PRICES. 

Those  quotations  are  for  wholesale  lots 
in  New  York. 

CHH.TIICALS  AND  iVlNERALS. 
Acid— Acetic.  No.  8,  pure,  1,010,  V  »>..  .08 
in  bbls.  sndcbys.  .06 

Carbonic,  liquefied . 40 

Chromic,  cb  pure . l.UO 

for  batteries . . . .50 

Hydrobromic.  dilute,  U.  S.  P .  35 

Hydrocyanic,  U.  S.  P .  55 

Hydrofluoric  . . 30 

Al*  obwl- 95:1,  gall .  2.10 

Absolute  . .’4.<0 

mmonirted . 3.00 

Alain— Lump.  ¥lb . 03 

Ground.  $  lb  r . . .  01 

Lump  V  to  I.  Liverpool .  £4  17  6 

Sulphate  of  Alumina,  F  ton . £4 10 

Aluiyiiaa  Ob lo ride  -  Pure,  IP  lb...  1.25 
Sulphate,  comme  ctal. . .  ,08 
pure  crystals..  1  00 
Ammi^nU— SuL,  100  Ibs....,3.15(g3.'25 

parb,  nib .  14 

Aqv*  AnpiiauulM-iiDCby^  i8"nib.4>4@B 

nfc . ««7 

S-iFib...,: . t(i7 


Is. 

6d. 

Is.  3d. 

9d. 

Is.  9d. 

Is.  3d. 

is. 

Id. 

Is.  3d. 

9d. 

2s. 

Is.  6d. 

£1V4 

£196 

13s.  6d. 

128  6d. 

5s.  3d. 

4s.  9d. 

&d. 

3d. 

Is. 

6d. 

.38.  9d. 

3s  3d. 

3s.  6d. 

3s. 

43. 

3^  6d. 

£134 

£3 

Is. 

6d. 

li&'6d. 

IDs’.  6d. 

6s. 

58. 

7s.  9d. 

78.  3d. 

£196 

£136 

Is.  3d. 

9i. 

is.  3d. 

9d. 

4s.  6d. 

3s.  6d. 

£96 

m 

(id. 

to.  6d. 

Is.  3d. 

9d. 

1  . 

6d. 

£94 

£96 

A  mmoulatea— Azotine,  V 

unit .  1  8.50  1  90 

Blood,  dried,  red,  n  unit, west  2  00®  2  I'l 

low  grade,  n 

unit .  1  80®  1  9} 

Concentrated  tankage,  F 

unit .  1  75i?  1  80 

Bones,  rough,  ¥  ton . 20  00®23  00 

ground,  ¥  ton . 25  00®28  00 

Bone  black,  refuse,  ¥  ton _ 18  <'0@19  0<) 

Kieserite  .  6  03®  6  50 

Fish  guano,  dried . 19  00«»19  50 

acidulated .  9  00®  10  00 

wet . 8  .50®  9  59 

Phosphate  rock,  f.o.  b  Char’n  6  00®  7  25 

undried .  — ®  6  — 

dried .  7  00®  7  50 

ground .  8  00®  11  50 

Acid  phosphate,  14f  per  unit.  7234*9  75 

.kraols— Red,  powdered,  F  lb . 15 

.Arsenic— White,  powdered  ¥  tb — 3®334 

I  Red  Fib . 5®  34 

White  at  Plymouth,  F  ton  . £12  2  6 

Attbeaioa — Am.,  F  ton . $50(9$.3O0 

I  Italian,  F  on.  c.  i.  f.  L’pool....£18il£60 

i  .A»hea-Pot,  1st  sorts.  F  lb . 4?4®i% 

Pearl . 6^4(18^ 

Aaplialtum— P.  ton. . 13  00 

Prime  Cuban.  F  tb . 434@5t4c. 

,  Hard  Cuban,  P  ton .  $28.00 

I  Trinidad,  refined,  F  ton .  $30.00 

Egyptian .  8®D 

Barium— Nitrate,  F  fii .  8®834 

Baryiea— Siilph..  Am.  prime  whitel7®20 
Sulph.,  foreign,  floated.F  ton.  .1934®‘J1  50 

Sulph.,  ofif  color,  F  ton . 11.50®  14.00 

Carb.,  lump,  f.  o.  b.  L’pool,  ton . £6 

No.l.Casks,  Runcorn,  “  “  ..  £4  10  0 

No.  2,  bags.  Runcorn,  “  “  .  •  3  15  0 

Blcliromate  of  Fotasb— acotcb.l0®12 

American . 1C®  12 

Btclii-oiiiate  of  Soda . 834'9'134 

B,earb — Over  35  p.  c  .  F  lb . 1.65® l.to 

Borax— Refined,  F  tb . 9i6®926 

Concentrated . 794@896 

Refined  “  Liverpool  F  ton  . £^ 

Hrliiiatone- See  Sulphu7\ 

Bromine— Fib . 55 

Cadmium  Rroml<le— F  lb . 2.00 

Iodide,  F  lb . 5.50 

Cbalk— Fton .  1.75 

Precipitated,  F  lb  .  494®5 

China  Clay— English,  F  ton.  .133t®2 1.00 

Southern.  F  ton .  1 3.. 50 

Chrome  Velluw  Fib . 10®25 

Cliromalum— Pure,  F  lb . 40  | 

Com'oercial,  F  lb .  1.12  1 

Cobalt— Oxi'ie,  F  tb .  2.6092. 9i' 

t;opper— SuJph.English  Wks.ton£20®£21 

Copperas- Common.  F  190  lbs .  70 

Best.  F  100  lbs . 76®1.0j 

Liverpool,  F  ton,  in  casks .  £1  ISs. 

Corundum- Powdered,  F  tb . 434®.9 

Flour,  Fib . 3 

Crcani  of  Tartar— Am.  99^.  ...  2434 

Powdered.  99  p.  c .  ‘25 

Cryolite- Powdered.  F  lb . 12 

tiiiiery— Grain,  F  lb.  (F  kg.) .  434®5 

Flour,  F  B) . 23«®10 

Epnom  salt— F  Ib . 1 

in  lbs . 13« 

Feldspar- Ground,  F  ton .  20.00 

Film— Pure,  F  ton .  20.00 

Fluorspar— Powdered.No.l.Fton.  30  00 
Fuller’s  Earth— Lump.  F  bbl..  9i®95 

Powdered.  F  lb .  134®*J 

Gypsum— Calcined,  F  bbl . 1.25®1  50 

Iodine- Hesublimed  .  2.75 

Hainlt- F  ton .  $9.75®|10 

Kattllo— See  China  Clay. 

Lead— Red,  F  lb .  6?4®9 

White,  American,  in  oil.  Fib _  634@73a 

White.  English,  F  Ib . 834®89i 

Acetate,  or  sugar  of,  white .  12®i3 

Nitrate .  9®10 

Lime  Acetate- Amer.  Brown  .95®!. 00 
••  Gray  1.75®t.8734 

Litharge— Powdered,  F  tb .  634®7k 

English  flake,  F  tb .  ^9^ 

magnesite -Greek,  F  ton .  20.00 

manKunese- Crude,  per  unit. . .  23^:28 

Oxide,  ground  per  lb . ^4@o34 

mercuric  Chlorlae —(Corro¬ 
sive  Sublimate)  F  Ib . 89 

Powdered,  Ftb . 99 

metallic  Paint— Prown  per  ton.  $20®^5 

Red . $20®‘25 

mineral  Wool-  F  tb  .  2 

lUaca  -In  sheets  according  to  size. 

Lst  quality.  F  lb  .  25®$6.00 

Naphtha- Black .  60 

Ochre -Y'ellow,  “B.  F.,”  F  ton, 

f.  o.  b.  mill . 30.00 

“J.  F.  L.  B.,”  ¥  tt).  ex  dock .  234 

Yellow  .  10®25 

Rochelle .  1.35®  1.59 

Washed  Dutch . 5@— 

Wasljed  French. . 134®]^ 

Washed  Nai  Oxford,  Lump....  636®!% 

Washed  Nat  Oxford,  Powder _ 7®736 

Golden . !%®4 

Domestic .  .  94®  m 

Domestic,  for  O.  C.  &  W.  P . 46®i 

Oils*  nlneral 

Cylinder,  light  filtered .  15®20 

Dark  filtered .  11®  15 

Extra  cold  test .  13®20 

Dark  steam  refined . 10®  18 

Phosphorus— F  Ib . *. . 64@35 

Precip..  red  . 190®  102 

white . 10()®103 

PliinthaEO -Ceylon.  F  Ib .  4@5 

American,  F  lb .  5®7 

Poiassf am— Cyanide.  F  lb  ....  .8^10 

Bromide,  F  lb  .  m 

Chlorate.  English.  F  lb  . 11®14 

Chlorate,  powdered . 1S@14 

Carb.  Fib . 4.T0@5.54 

Caustic,  F  lb . . . 7>4®8 

Iodide . ; . ,.9M&2.70 

MurUte,  W  100  lbs. . . . , ,  . . : . 1.8234 

Nitrate,  refln^.  Fib . 

fiiebroinatc.  F  lb . .lOt^ll 

PUe.  m'nre  ealt.  basis  ot  tS/SSM, .  .1.0734 


Sulphate,  basis  of  90<  F 100  lbs .  2.05 

Yellow  Prussiate . 1734118 

Red  IVussiate . . . 42<il5 

Pumice  Biono— Select  lumps,  lb.  334 

Original  cks.,  F  tb .  194®2 

Powdered,  pure.  Fib .  2  ®294 

Pyrites— N on-cupreous,  p,  units  lOd. 

Quartz— Ground,  F  ton .  14.00® I6.00 

Botteu  Stone— Powdered,  F  tb.  3!4®3^6 

Lump.  F  it> .  . 

Orljginal  cks  .  I34»'’)34 

Rubbing  stone .  7 

Salt— Liverpool  OTound,  F  sack  75®8 1 

Turk’s  Island.  F  biiah .  2.5®28 

Salt  Cake  -  F  lb .  70<.ff8o 

Saltpeter- Crude,  F  Ib .  394® 444 

Refined,  F  lb .  B®?' 

SIlex.  F  ton . 14®2o 

Soda— Nitrate . 1.80<ol.85 

Piussiate . t734('<18 

Phosphate . 7®t8 

Stannate  . 8®  15 

Strontium— Nitrate.  F  tb..  0ca9V6 

Sylvinlt,  2.3®27*,  S. F.P., per  unit. 40vg 4236 

Talc— Ground  French,  F  It .  134®n4 

Domestic.  F  ton . $18®  $20 

C.  1.  f.  Liverpool,  F  ton .  £4  5 

Terr  A  Alba— French . 90(gT,oo 

English . 7£®80 

American,  No.  1 .  -®— 

American,  No.  2 . 40®50 

Tl  M— Cry  stals . 1534®  16 

Muriate . 8®  3 

Vermillion— Imp.  English — 99  ®  .9.5 

Am.  quicksilver,  bulk . 67  ®— 

Am.  quicksilver,  bags . 63  ®  .71 

Chinese . 95  ®l.ou 

Trieste . 90  ®  .9,5 

American . 1134®  .12 

Artificial . 8  ®  .35 

Vlirlol— (Blue),  Ordinary,  F  tt).  4  ®434 

Extra,  Fib .  434(ff49i 

XInc  Otlde- Am.,  Dry,  F  Ib.  .  4^4 

Antwerp,  Red  Seal,  F  tb .  6c>(336 

Paris,  Red  Seal,  F  lb  .  636®7 

♦  Spot. 

THE  RARER  mETALS. 

Aluminum— Pure,  per  Ib . $l.ro 

99«-97:f,  per  lb . 90 

Arsenic— (Metallic),  per  lb  . . 40 

Barium— (Metallic),  pir  gram _  4.0) 

■slsiuuifa— iMetallic),  per  lb. .  2. ‘75 

4  admiiim— iMelallic).  per  Ib .  1.00 

Calcium -(Metallic),  per  gram _  10.00 

Oriiim— (Metallic),  per  gram.  _  7.50 

Cliroiiiliim— (.Metallic),  per  gram.  1  00 

Cobalt— (Metallic),  per  lb .  6.0J 

Uldymliiiu— iMetaIhe).  per  gram.  9. CO 

EroMim— (Metallic),  per  gram .  7.50 

Gallium— Metallic)  per  gram....  140. 00 
Gluciniim— (M.'itallic  ,  per  gram..  12.00 

lull  in  in— (Metallic  I,  pergram .  9.00 

Ifriuliini— (Metallic),  per  oz .  7.00 

Lanihauiim- (Metallic),  per  gr..  10.00 

Lltliliiiii— (Metallic),  pergram _ 10.00 

magnesium  Per  Ib  .  4.50 

iflaitgauese— (Metallic),  perib .  1.10 

Chem.  pure,  per  oz.  10.00 
molybdenum— (^Metallic),  pergm  .50 
Niobium— (Metallic),  ger  gram...  5.00 

Osmium— (Mel allic),  per  oz . 65.00 

Halladluiii  -  (Metallic),  per  oz _ .35  00 

Flatluii  III— (Metallic),  per  oz.20.00®25.09 

Potassium— (  vietallic).  per  lb . '48. (X) 

Kiiodlum— (Metallic),  pergram..  5.00 
Uiitiiefilum— (Metallic),  per  gni..  5.50 
Rubidium- (Metall  c),  per  gram.  2  00 

Selenium— (Metallic),  per  oz .  1.80 

Sodiu III— (Metallic),  uer  Ib .  2.50 

Strontium-  (Metallic),  per  )?m . 60 

'■’antaliuui  (Metallic),  per  Kiara.  9.00 

Teiurinm— ( Metallic),  per  lb .  5.00 

'■'balllum— (Metallic),  pergram..  25 
Tliaiiium  (Metallic),  per  gram..  ?.2> 
'fhoriiiiM — (Metallic),  per  gram...  17  90 

Tnug'ten — 'Metallic),  per  oz .  2.25 

Lranlum— (Metallic),  per  lb .  5.09 

VanadlU’ii- (Metallic  ,  per  gm...  ’22.00 
It ttrium— (Metallic),  lergram....  9.00 
Zirconium— (Metallic),  per  oz....  65.00 

BUILDING  mATERlAL. 

Rrtcks-Pale,  F  1.000 .  3.00@3.50 

Jerseys,  F  1,009 . 4  7o®5  25 

Up  Rivers,  F  1.000 .  5.  0®.\5) 

Haverstraw  seconds,  F  1,000  .  5.50®6.00 

Haverstraw  firsts,  F  1,000 .  6.00®6.25 

Fronts,  nominal,  F  1,000  . 

Croton .  14.00@16  00 

Wilmington .  20.00®21.00 

Philadelphia .  (g22  00 

Trenton .  @2'2.00 

Baliimore .  . 

Bn  tiding  Stone  —  Amherst 

freestone,  F  cu.  ft .  95®  1.00 

Brownstone,  F  cu,  ft . 1.00®  1.35 

Granite,  rough,  F  cu  ft .  45®1.25 

Granite,  Bootch,  F  ou.  ft  . 1.00®1.15 

Cement— Rosendale.F bbl  ....  85®1.10 
Portland,  American.  F  bbl  ....  2.15®2.45 

Portland,  foreign,  F  bbl . 2.40®2.59 

Portland,  “  special  brands  2.60@2.85 

Roman,  F  bbl .  2.75®2.90 

Keene’s  coarse,  F  bbl .  4.50®. 5.50 

Keens’s  fine,  F  bbl . 7. 25® 8  50 

Slate— Purple  and  green  roof¬ 
ing.  F  100  ft . 7.00@7.50 

Red  roofing,  F  100  sq.  ft .  1*2.00 

Black  roofing.  F 100  sq.  R . 4.25®5.50 

Ulme— Rockland,  uommoL.  ¥  bbl  ..  .90 

Rockland,  finishing,  F  bbl . 1,10 

St.  Jobn.  com.  and  finish.,  W  bbl. 85®  .90 
Glens  Falls,  com.  and  fin.,  F  bb].85®1.10 

ILabor -Urdinary,  F  day . 1.50®2.00 

Masons,  F  day . 4.00 

Plasterers,  F  day,,, . 4.00 

Ca^oters,  F  day  . 8.50 

Pitfmoers,  Fday..,.,,, . S.5C 

Painters,  F  day . . . 2.60^,5  i 


